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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

American  Shipping  and  Industrial  League, 

HELD  AT 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  16,  17,  18,  1888. 


FIRST  DAY. 


Captain  T.  J.  Woodward,  Vice  President 
of  the  League  for  the  State  of  Louisiana 
called  the  Convention  to  order  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  and  said: 

I have  the  honor  to  call  this  Convention 
to  order.  The  business  before  you  is 
important,  and  I trust  you  have  all  come 
prepared  to  advocate  the  bill  which  will 
be  presented  to  you  for  the  revival  and 
relief  of  American  shipping.  The  Ameri- 
can ship  cannot  successfully  compete  for 
her  portion  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  unless  aided  and  fostered  by  the 
national  government.  Other  nations  are 
giving  that  protection  to  their  commerce, 
and  have  succeeded  in  driving  nearly  all 
of  our  tonnage  from  the  foreign  carrying 
trade. 

The  American  ship  was  once  the  pride 
of  the  nation,  and  had  no  peer ; her  flag 
was  honored  and  respected  wherever  it 
floated  to  the  breeze.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
may  once  more  take  its  place  among  the 
progressive  nations  and  successfully  com- 
pete for  that  trade  which  justly  belongs 
to  the  American  ship. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  four  people 
met  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  New 
Orleans,  and  formed  this  shipping  league. 
The  several  great  shipping  conventions 
that  have  been  held  since  over  the  country 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  speak  of 
the  remarkable  outgrowth  of  the  league, 
and  places  it  on  record  to-day  as  one  of 
the  most  powerful  organizations  in  the 
land,  and  we  can  point  with  pride  to  the 


good  work  accomplished  for  the  cause  of 
the  American  ship. 

Let  us  with  one  accord  to-day  and  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  the  Convention  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  our  text  and  not  give 
up  the  ship,  and  I am  sure  we  shall  win. 

The  Rev.  B.  M.  Palmer  then  delivered  a 
most  eloquent  and  impressive  prayer. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Palmer’s 
prayer,  Mr.  John  Dymond  of  New  Orleans, 
was  selected  as  temporary  chairman  by 
acclamation,  who  upon  taking  the  chair, 
spoke  as  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — I have  the 
highest  appreciation  of  the  distinguished 
honor  that  is  conferred  upon  me  in  my 
being  asked  to  preside  over  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  Convention.  I well  remember 
the  pride  that  Americans  had  in  the 
American  Marine  forty  years  ago.  As  a 
boy  nvy  dearest  desire  was  to  be  an 
American  sailor,  and  as  a man  my  most 
cherished  hope  was  to  own  an  American 
ship.  The  older  men  here  present,  will 
remember  the  days  of  the  clipper  ships 
that  carried  the  men  of  749  to  California 
in  ninety  days,  that  came  from  China  in 
ninety  days  and  from  Australia  In  a 
hundred  days — the  American  clipper  ship 
was  the  pride  of  those  days,  but  now  it 
has  departed  from  the  sea 

You  remember,  too,  the  days  when 
Commodore  Ingraham  demanded  the  re- 
lease of  Martin  Kosta,  a naturalized 
American  citizen,  who  was  then  imprison- 


ed  by  the  Austrian  Government,  or  it  he 
was  not,  that  he  would  fire  upon  the 
town,  and  Martin  Kosta  was  released. 
(Applause.)  Would  such  he  the  case 
to-day  ? 

It  is  very  rarely  indeed,  that  so  distin- 
guished a body  of  men  is  gathered 
together  for  any  purpose,  as  we  see  here 
to-day.  Merchants,  bankers,  railroad 
men  and  others,  are  gathered  together 
from  the  various  quarters  of  the  land,  and 
for  one  purpose.  Let  us  endeavor  while 
here,  devise  such  means  as  shall  best 
attain  our  ends.  We  are  here  to-day  in 
strong  force  and  with  a good  purpose,  and 
we  may  fairly  hope  that  much  good  will 
result  from  our  deliberations. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  we  are 
now  ready  for  organization,  but  before 
proceeding'further,  it  is  only  proper  that 
those  who  are  here  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country,  should  be  welcomed  to 
Louisiana,  and  for  that  purpose  there  has 
been  chosen  one  of  our  fellow  citizens 
whose  reputation  among  ns  is  known 
from  the  hills  of  Caddo  to  the  flats  of 
Plaquemines,  from  the  prairies  of  Calca- 
sieu to  the  woodlands  of  Washington, 
and  who  has  been  chosen  to  represent  us 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation — one  of  our 
most  distinguished  citizens,  and  he  will 
welcome  you  to  the  home  of  the  rose  and 
the  land  of  the  orange  and  the  cane. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  the 
Honorable  B.  F.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Jonas  then  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  visiting  delegates,  extend- 
ing to  them  the  hospitalities  of  the  City 
of  New  Orleans,  on  the  part  of  the  resi- 
dent members  of  the  American  Shipping 
and  Industrial  League. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jonas’  remarks, 
Mr.  E.  K.  Converse  nominated  Hon.  E.  O. 
Stanard  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  (or  permanent 
President  of  the  Convention,  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected.  Upon  being  escorted 
to  the  platform  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Converse 
and  Mr.  Hugh  McCloskey,  President  of 
the  Produce  Exchange,  he  was  greeted 
with  loud  and  continued  applause. 

Gov.  Stanard  upon  assuming  the  chair 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  New  Orleans 

and  gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

I am  very  thankful  for  the  honor  which 
you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  this 


Convention.  I was  informed  a few  days 
ago  that  it  was  more  than  probable  that  I 
would  be  expected  to  say  something  upon 
this  occasion,  but  I am  here  without  a 
prepared  speech  I have  had  some  pecu- 
liar experiences  with  prepared  speeches ; 
they  do  not  always  fit  the  occasion;  and 
then  I have  had  peculiar  experiences  with 
speeches  that  were  unprepared : they  did 
not  look  well  in  print,  but  I have  con- 
cluded that  I would  take  my  chances,  as 
really  it  is  not  expected,  I presume,  that 
the  presiding  officer  should  occupy  any 
great  length  of  time  in  speaking,  especial- 
ly as  I observe  there  is  quite  an  extended 
programme  and  various  subjects  allotted 
to  gentlemen  who  have  doubtless  made 
careful  preparation,  and  my  duties  will 
be  largely  to  keep  order  and  to  see,  so  far 
as  I can,  that  the  Convention  runs 
smoothly. 

I am  glad  that  the  people  of  New  Or- 
leans took  the  initiatory  step  relative  to 
the  matters  in  question,  some  two  or  more 
years  ago.  I am  exceedingly  glad  that 
you  have  gone  into  this  matter  of  attempt- 
ing to  revive  American  shipping  with  a 
great  deal  of  earnestness.  There  have 
been  numerous  conventions  held  since  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  country,  more  especially  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  Delegations  have 
visited  Congress  and  appeared  before  the 
proper  committees  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can shipping.  Bills  have  been  prepared, 
and  I am  satisfied  that  the  Southern 
country  especially  is  taking  a very  deep 
interest  in  this  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  to 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  and,  I may 
say,  to  the  entire  country.  For  the  past 
twenty- five  years  or  more  the  chief  con- 
tracts to  transport  business  has  been  given 
to  artificial  lines  running  from  east  to 
west.  Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
expended  both  by  individuals  and  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
construction  of  railroads,  chiefly  running 
from  the  west  direct  to  the  eastern  sea- 
ports. Nearly  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  shape  of  lands  and  subsidies 
was  appropriated  by  the  Government  for 
the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Railroads. 
Some  criticisms  has  been  offered  at  these 
large  appropriations.  I think  that  the 
appropriations  were  wisely  made.  (Loud 
applause.)  They  are  large,  but  this  is  a 
large  and  growing  country,  with  increas- 
ing wants,  and  nothing  will  do  more  for 
the  promotion  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  country  than  to  increase  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  of  it. 


The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  no  money  by  these  appropria- 
tions of  three  millions  of  dollars.  They 
had  a great  American  desert  that  was  not 
worth  ten  cents  a square  mile  until  this 
money  was  appropriated  and  until  the 
railroads  were  constructed,  and  now,  over 
that  vast  western  country,  reaching  near- 
ly to  the  Pacific  slope,  are  happy  homes, 
fertile  lands  and  places  for  our  people  to 
live,  and  the  Government  is  receiving  an 
income  from  their  enterprise  and  from  their 
industry  and  from  the  increasing  value  of 
lands  that  were  worth  nothing  before. 

I expect  that,  for  a great  many  years, 
a large  proportion  of  the  products  of  the 
country  will  still  go  across  these  artificial 
highways  from  the  west  to  the  east. 
These  are,  in  round  numbers,  about  150,- 
000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  country,  re- 
presenting, including  capital  invested, 
and  including  water , (laughter)  about  four 
billions  of  dollars  in  capital.  This  capi- 
tal, this  energy  and  this  force  that  is  be- 
hind it,  is  wonderfully  strong.  It  has  the 
individual  help,  and  it  had  the  subsidy  to 
put  the  enterprises  upon  their  feet,  hence, 
their  position  is  strong. 

A good  deal  of  complaint  has  been  made 
for  years,  that  the  lines  across  the  coun- 
try, from  east  to  west,  had  their  issues 
pooled,  and  that  the  rates  of  transporta- 
tion were  not  competitive.  It  is  believed 
by  many  that  they  are  high,  and  that  the 
producer  and  consumer  are  being  charged 
too  much  for  transportation.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  was  passed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress  which  was  to  be 
the  great  remedy  for  all  of  these  evils, 
but  we  find  that  although  the  railroads 
are  not  pooled,  that  they  are  under  a con- 
tract, or  under  an  agreement  with  each 
other,  that  an  even  rate  shall  be  charged, 
and  still  there  is  no  competition  between 
the  railroads  more  than  there  was  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  was  passed. 

Many  of  us  have  believed,  for  many 
years,  that  although  the  railroads  had 
been  great  benefactors,  had  served  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  had  given  additional 
transportation  and  helped  to  make  the 
country  rich  and  prosperous,  that  the 
waterways  of  the  country  running  from 
north  to  south  ought  to  be  permanently 
and  substantially  improved,  so  that  there 
should  be  competition  that  was  reliable 
and  effective,  by  which  the  trasportation 
of  the  country  could  be  reduced,  as  no- 
thing but  competition  by  water  will  re- 
duce the  transportation  rates  upon  the 
railroads.  I am  making  no  attack  upon 
the  railroads,  because  their  managers  are 


simply  human.  Their  money  is  invested 
in  them,  and  they  will  charge  whatever 
the  circumstances  will  allow,  governed  in 
their  rates  largely  by  competition  by  water 
and  now,  that  there  has  been  so  great  an 
interest  taken  in  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways — sometimes  we  have  met  with 
failure,  and  sometimes  have  achieved  suc- 
cess— but  there  has  been  a great  deal  ac- 
complished ; DesMoines,  the  Rapids  of 
Keokuk,  have  been  improved.  There  are 
several  places  between  here  and  St.  Louis 
where  the  Government  has  so  improved 
navigation  that  boats  can  enter  without 
difficulty  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Five 
millions  or  more  have  already  been  ex- 
pended on  the  Jetties  between  here  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  ships  are  coming 
in  and  going  out  with  as  much  regularity 
and  freedom,  I am  told,  as  they  could  in 
any  other  port  in  this  country.  And  al- 
though the  appropriations  have  sometimes 
failed,  and  sometimes  the  work  has  been 
stopped  to  a great  extent,  yet  there  has 
been  more  or  less  of  improvement  made, 
and  every  year,  if  there  shall  be  appro- 
priations employed  by  the  Government  by 
which  the  waterways  of  this  country, 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  which 
empty  into  the  gult,  and  now,  more  than 
ever  before,  the  people  of  New  Orleans, 
the  people  of  the  South  and  those  engaged 
in  ship-building,  those  who  believe  the 
promotion  of  that  interest,  and  now  mak- 
ing a move  in  favor  of  American  ships  car- 
rying the  products  of  the  country  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River  or  any 
other  place.  (Applause.)  But  as  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  addressed  you 
last  has  said,  I believe  that  very  much  has 
to  be  done  by  the  people  of  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  and  by  the  people  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Yalley  and  by  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  shape  of  private  enterprises 
— this,  I believe,  and  I do  not  believe  that 
anything  can  be  accomplished,  or  that  any 
great  results  should  be  expected  in  any  of 
the  vocations  of  life  unless  we  are  willing 
to  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets  and  employ 
our  brains  with  reflection  and  use  all  of  our 
energies  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  our- 
selves. But,  while  this  is  the  case,  I must 
take  issue  with  the  gentleman  when  he 
intimates  that  we  will  be  able,  in  the  very 
near  future,  to  put  our  merchant  marine 
upon  a competitive  and  successful  basis 
with  the  merchant  marine  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. I believe  that  we  have  got  to  have 
help  in  order  to  do  this.  I doubt  whether 
men  are  going  to  invest  their  money  blind- 
ly in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind  unless  they 
have  encouragement  from  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  the  United  States.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.) The  Government  is  rich  and 
they  can  afford  to  do  this.  It  is  along  the 
line  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  travelling  for  the  past  fifty 
years,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  make  such  an  appropriation  to 
assist  what  we  might  call  an  infant  enter- 
prise to  set  it  on  its  feet,  and  then  if  it 
cannot  walk  let  it  fall.  (Applause.)  I 
believe  in  the  principle  that  “God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,”  and  also  I 
will  go  further — that  man  helps  those  who 
help  themselves  also.  (Loud  applause.) 
And  if  we  in  the  South  and  West  have  ever 
been  derelict  in  our  duty  heretofore, 
and  in  our  enterprise,  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  about  to  be  a new  order  of  things  in- 
augurated in  this  Southern  country. 

Now,  sir,  I know,  and  so  do  you,  that 
there  can  be  no  graduation  without  study, 
and  man  must  do  the  studying  himself. 
You  cannot  get  to  your  journey’s  end  with- 
out travelling.  You  cannot  expect  any- 
body to  take  you  in  their  arms  and  carry 
you  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain 
where  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  landscape  and  drink- 
ing in  its  pleasures,  but,  if  you  expect  to 
do  this,  you  must  struggle  up  there  your- 
self, and  the  lazy  fellow  who  remains  be- 
hind has  no  right  to  complain  if  he  does 
not  get  up  there  and  enjoy  the  luxuries 
surrounding  him.  The  people  of  the 
Southern  country,  I am  satisfied,  are  dis- 
posed to  take  heart  and  help  them- 
selves, and  as  soon  as  they  do  that,  others 
will  help  them.  There  are  indications  of 
it  everywhere.  There  are  new  enter- 
prises being  inaugurated  all  over  this 
country,  and  it  is  a fact  which  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  cotton  manufactories  can  be 
run  in  the  South  to  better  advantage  than 
anywhere  else.  (Applause.)  It  is  found 
that  iron  can  be  produced  from  $5  to  $7 
per  ton  cheaper  in  the  Southern  states 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
(Applause.)  It  is  found  that  they  have 
an  abundance  of  timber  of  the  best  quali- 
ty in  many  of  the  Southern  states.  I 
think  that,  in  the  near  future,  of  the  thir- 
ty million  additional  people  who  will  in- 
habit the  United  States  before  1900,  nine- 
tenths  of  that  increase  ought  to  come 
South  by  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  (Loud 
applause.)  It  is  the  best  place  for  them. 
(Applause.)  They  have  a better  climate; 
the  country  is  not  so  crowded;  they  have 
as  rich  a soil  as  there  is  in  the  world ; 
they  have  coal,  and  iron  and  timber  and 
everything  necessary  to  make  a people 
great  and  prosperous,  and  to  induce  the 


incoming  tide  of  imigration  and  the  young 
men  of  our  own  country  to  come  down 
here  among  you.  I am  satisfied  that  you 
are  disposed  to  extend  to  them  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  and  to  invite  them  to 
come  among  you  and  give  them  happy 
and  pleasant  greetings.  (Loud  and  long 
applause.) 

Emigration  conventions  are  being  held 
all  over  the  Southern  states,  and  I have 
seen  and  heard  rnoje  of  the  advantages  of 
the  Southern  country  in  the  past  year  or 
eighteen  months  than  I ever  did  before, 
and  I say  to  you,  keep  on  with  the  good 
work  and  the  people  will  come  among 
you . M assachusetts  has  230  people  to  the 
square  mile,  and  many  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  the  same  number,  while  Lou- 
isiana has  not  more  than  16  or  20.  There 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Invite  them  to  come.  This 
is  what  you  are  doing,  and  this  Conven- 
tion argues  in  the  right  direction.  Don’t 
forget  to  continue  the  work  in  your 
own  interest;  don’t  fail  to  be  heard  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation;  don’t  fail  to  adver- 
tise what  you  have  and  to  invite  the  peo- 
ple to  come  among  you.  This,  I am  satis 
tied,  you  will  do. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : I have 
talked  longer  than  I expected  to  talk,  and 
I now  propose  to  give  way  to  others.  I 
am  again  desirous  of  expressing  my  thanks 
for  having  been  called  to  preside  over 
your  deliberations,  and  will  now  state 
that  the  Convention  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business.  (Loud 
and  long  applause.) 

The  Chair. — What  is  the  further  pleas- 
ure of  the  Convention.  The  next  in  order 
will  be  the  election  of  a permanent  Secre- 
tary. 

Col.  R.  C.  Wood. — Nominated  for  the 
office  of  Secretary,  Col.  Charles  S.  Hill, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  who  was  unani- 
mously elected  with  applause. 

In  accepting  the  position,  Col.  Hill 
spoke  as  follows: 

Gentlemen — I thank  you  for  this  honor, 
but  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me  is  to  look 
upon  this  large  and  distinguished  assem- 
bly, and  reflect  upon  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  your  work  in  behalf  of  this 
great  economic  cause  during  the  short 
eighteen  months  since  the  inception  of 
this  American  Shipping  League. 

And  when  I think  of  the  work  you  have 
done,  and  the  great  influence  which  you 
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have  exercised  over  the  whole  community 
from  the  Gulf  to  the  Lakes,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  I offer  you  most 
heartily  my  congratulations.  You  have 
chosen  a good  part,  the  credit  of  which 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  you.  I bear 
to  you  a message  of  cheer  from  our  friends 
of  the  North,  who  regret  that  they  can 
not  be  with  you. 

How  the  hearts  of  our  absent  friends 
would  throb  were  they  here  to  look  upon 
this  large  representation,  and  upon  these 
grand  designs  and  inscriptions  which 
adorn  this  room?  Especially  to  see  that 
you  had  illuminated  so  beautifully  that 
patriotic  injunction  of  Lawrence  to  his 
countrymen,  which  you  have  taken  for 
your  motto,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship,”  as 
he  fought  so  gallantly  the  United  States 
Frigate  Chesapeake  against  the  British 
Frigate  Shannon,  in  that  desperate  con- 
flict at  Boston  Habor,  on  June  1st,  1813. 
It  is  a remarkable  commentary  that  you 
do  honor  to  his  memory  while  his  immor- 
tal remains  lie  in  Trinity  Church-yard, 
New  York,  and  while  in  that  city,  the 
population  of  which  is  seventy-five  per 
cent  foreign,  pass  heedlessly  day  by  day, 
and  the  name  of  the  hero  of  that  patriotic 
injunction  is  not  even  known  and  where 
the  American  flag  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  at 
the  mast-head. 

Go  on  my  friends  in  your  good  work 
until  no  pent  up  continent  contracts  our 
powers  and  the  broad  high  water-ways 
shall  be  ours.  (Applause.) 

The  Chair  —The  Convention  is  open  for 
business. 

Mr.  Hugh  McCloskey,  of  New  Orleans — 
Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  further 
with  the  business  of  the  Convention,  I de- 
sire to  offer  the  following  resolutions, 
which  I will  ask  the  chair  to  read. 

The  Chair — The  gentleman  from  New 
Orleans  offers  the  following  resolutions 
which  the  Secretary  will  please  read : 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  16,  1888. 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Smith,  President,  Chamber 

of  Commerce,  New  York,  City: 

The  Shipping  Convention  in  session  in 
the  Produce  Exchange  of  this  City,  repre- 
senting the  business  centers  of  the  South 
and  West,  and  comprising  commercial 
and  industrial  bodies  and  labor  organiza- 
tions has  just  passed  the  following  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Resolved,  That  this  original  American 
Shipping  and  Industrial  League  send 


greeting  to  the  oldest  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  our  country,  and  ask  for  united 
action  in  the  determination  to  revive 
American  shipping,  which  unites  all  in- 
dustries and  sections  of  the  United  States 
in  a covenant  between  capital  and  labor 
for  progressiveness,  peace  and  prosperity. 

Resolved , That  we  appeal  to  the  whole 
country  to  join  us  in  behalf  of  this  great- 
est national  economic  work,  whereby  the 
products  of  American  labor  and  American 
enterprise  may  be  transported  in  Ameri- 
can ships. 

Mr.  Fenner. — Mr.  President  permit  me 
to  say  to  the  members  of  this  Convention 
in  regard  to  the  resolutions  just  read  that 
to-day,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
City  of  New  York  is  holding  a meeting  to 
determine  upon  the  action  of  a sub-com- 
mittee chosen  by  that  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  objects  of  the 
American  Shipping  and  Industrial  League 
and  it  is  important  that  these  resolutions 
should  get  there  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  in  preparing  them  last  evening,  it 
was  necessary  to  affix  the  preamble  which 
has  been  read,  and  which,  you  will  all  see 
anticipates  the  action  of  this  body,  but  I 
do  trust,  in  view  of  the  great  importance 
of  these  resolutions,  that  they  will  not 
only  be  passed  unanimously,  but  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Converse. — I move  that  the  resolu- 
tions be  adopted  by  a rising  vote. 

The  President. — It  is  moved  and  second- 
ed that  the  resolutions  just  read,  be 
adopted  by  a rising  vote.  All  those  in 
favor  of  that  motion  will  rise — those  op- 
posed. will  remain  seated. 

The  Convention  arose  en  masse,  and  the 
result  was  followed  by  great  applause. 

The  Convention  then  took  a recess  un- 
til 1 o’clock  p.  m.  Upon  reassembling  the 
Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from 
Gen.  Jos.  Wheeler,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shipping  and  Industrial  League: 

House  of  Representatives,  U.  S.,  ) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  9,  1888.  $ 

To  the  Presiding  Officer,  National  Con- 
vention, American  Shipping  League, 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Dear  Sir — I deeply  regret  that  pressing 
official  duties  here  will  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  I should  have  in  participating  in 
the  proceedings  of  your  Convention,  and 
becoming,  if  possible,  more  deeply  imbued 
with  sentiments  of  devotion  to  the  cause 
in  which  you  are  engaged. 
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The  re-establishment  of  our  former  su- 
premacy as  a maritime  people  I regard  as 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  now 
demanding  solution  at  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can statesmanship  and  enterprise. 

The  successful  accomplishment  of  the 
object  to  which  our  League  is  devoted, 
means  not  only  the  saving  of  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  now  being  annually  paid 
to  foreigners  for  carrying  our  exported 
goods,  but  it  means  also  useful  and  profit- 
able employment  to  thousands  of  our  arti- 
sans; and  the  advantageous  investment  of 
capital  now  lying  idle  and  comparatively 
unproductive. 

It  means  greatly  increased  activity  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  vast  number  of  our 
diversified  industries  now  languishing  or 
declining  for  want  of  favorable  opportuni- 
ty to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  those 
of  other  countries.  When  the  sails  of 
American  ships  shall  again  whiten  every 
sea,  and  the  smoke  of  American  merchant 
steamers  ascend  to  the  arching  clouds  in 
every  accessible  part  of  the  globe,  the  dire 
and  deplorable  struggle  between  under- 
paid labor  and  unproductive  capital  now 
going  on  around  us,  will  have  passed  away 
forever,  for  then  we  shall  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  with  our  surplus  pro- 
ducts instead  of  having  their  sale  limited 
to  the  consumers  within  our  own  borders. 

To  accomplish  this  vast  and  incalcula- 
bly beneficent  revolution  in  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  country  is  the  lofty 
and  noble  purpose  of  our  League.  Our 
success  will  insure  contentment  and  hap- 
piness to  our  noble  army  of  workmen,  and 
satisfactory  returns  to  our  active,  vigi- 
lant and  enterprising  capitalists.  Let  us 
achieve  the  purpose  we  have  in  view,  and 
prosperity  peace,  plenty  and  contentment 
will  prevail  throughout  our  land — along 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  as  on  the  borders  of 
our  northern  lakes;  upon  our  Atlantic  sea- 
coast  throughout  its  whole  extent  as  upon 
the  Pacific. 

To  bear  any  part,  even  the  humblest,  in 
promoting  the  success  of  a design,  the  re- 
sults of  which  promise  such  comprehen- 
sive and  enduring  benefits  to  the  people 
of  our  whole  country,  might  well  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  a far  more  aspiring  man 
than  myself,  and  I shall  eagerly  seize 
every  opportunity  to  contribute  to  that 
end. 

The  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject 
will  be  presented  to  you  by  gentlemen  far 
more  competent  than  I to  deal  with  them, 
but  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  al- 
ready there  are  gratifying  evidences  of  the 
advantages  resulting  from  such  an  organ- 


ization as  our  League,  in  the  renewed  in- 
terest in  our  ship-building  industry,  and 
the  newly  aroused  sense  of  the  importance 
of  our  foreign  trade,  which  is  perceptible 
throughout  the  country. 

With  renewed  expressions  of  regret  for 
my  inability  to  be  with  you,  and  with  im- 
plicit confidence  that  the  result  of  your 
deliberations  will  be  of  great  immediate 
benefit  to  the  League,  and  ultimately  to 
the  country,  I am,  sir, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  WHEELER. 

This  letter  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention  and  heartily  applauded. 

Col.  R.  C.  Wood  then  read  the  following 
letter  from  Hon.  Geo.  E.  Adams,  M.  C., 
from  Illinois: 

House  of  Representatives,  ? 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  11,  1888.  $ 
Chas.  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  Secretary,  New  Or- 
leans, La.: 

Dear  Sir — I thank  you  for  the  invita- 
tion lately  received,  to  attend  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Gulf  Department  of  the 
American  Shipping  League  to  be  held  at 
New  Orleans.  I regret  that  my  duties 
here  and  a positive  engagement  at  Chic- 
ago for  the  22d,  will  render  it  impossible 
for  me  to  accept  it. 

When  you  held  a meeting  in  Chicago 
last  summer  I was  glad  to  feel  that  in 
your  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  revival  of 
American  Shipping  you  did  not  depend  on 
the  sentiment  of  the  seaboard  only.  You 
judged,  and  you  judged  rightly,  that  we 
in  the  North-West,  a thousand  miles  from 
salt  water,  shared  the  patriotic  feeling 
which  desires  to  see  the  American  flag  on 
the  high  seas  once  more. 

If  there  is  one  place  in  the  the  Union 
where  more  than  elsewhere  a Chicago 
man  would  be  glad  to  attend  a meeting  of 
the  League,  that  place  is  New  Orleans. 
For  thirty  years  Chicago  has  been  looking 
East  and  West  along  the  line  of  rail  and 
water  traffic  made  possible  by  the  foresight 
of  DeWitt  Clinton,  when  he  projected  the 
Erie  Canal.  Now  Chicago  is  looking 
Southward  as  well. 

From  her  own  doors  across  a low  divide 
barely  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  her  har- 
bor, she  can  trace  the  course  of  the  mighty 
river  which  once  connected  Lake  Michi- 
gan with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  desires 
to  see  that  great  river  flowing  once  more, 
uniting  the  lakes  and  the  gulf,  and  giving 
to  the  lower  Mississippi  a more  abundant 
and  even  supply  than  will  be  furnished  by 
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all  the  reservoirs  which  the  Government 
can  build  on  its  head  waters.  It  is  not 
merely  the  local  advantage  of  Chicago 
which  prompts  this  desire.  The  restora 
tion  of  that  water-way  would  benefit 
every  city  on  the  lakes  and  every  city  on 
the  Mississippi  river.  If  a part  of  the  im- 
provement confers  a local  benefit  on  Chic- 
ago, the  cost  of  that  part  will  be  paid  by 
Chicago.  But  if  the  improvement  as  a 
whole,  benefits  the  entire  North  West,  it 
is  a national  work  and  a share  of  the  cost 
is  for  the  nation  to  pay. 

Some  may  think  that  a navigable  water- 
way, connecting  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
Mississippi  river  hhs  no  logical  connection 
with  the  restoration  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  To  ray  mind  it  has  a 
very  close  connection . If  we  are  r,o  open 
new  markets  abroad,  to  be  supplied 
with  American  goods  in  American  ships, 
the  pl.  ce  to  begin  with  is  in  Central  and 
South  America.  These  countries  offer  a 
great  and  growing  commerce  to  the  nation 
which  will  have  tin*  foresight  and  enter- 
prise to  seize  it.  It  naturally  belongs  to 
us  rather  than  Europe.  The  progressive 
nations  of  South  America  eagerly  desire 
commercial  union  with  ourselves.  Our 
manufactured  goods  are  better  than 
Europe  gives  them.  If  they  cost  more, 
they  are  worth  more.  If  our  cotton 
goods,  hardware  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments were  fairly  introduced  into  South 
America,  they  would  hold  the  market  by 
their  intrinsic  merit. 

Trade  is  partly  a matter  of  habit,  as 
John  Stuart  Mill  has  pointed  out.  If 
British  cottons,  loaded  with  chalk  and 
disguised  under  a Massachusetts  trade 
mark,  fill  the  South  American  markets  to 
the  exclusion  of  our  genuine  goods,  the 
South  Americans  will  buy  and  use  the 
British  frauds  and  be  content  because 
they  know  nothing  better. 

Some  theorists  suppose  that  United 
States  goods  will  go  where  they  are  want- 
ed and  crowd  out  the  inferior  goods  of 
Europe  by  the  natural  la  vs  of  trade  The 
laws  of  trade  do  not  work  without  friction 
even  in  commercial  centres.  There  is 
inertia  to  overcome  before  trade  will 
follow  new  channels,  England  knows 
this  well.  It  is  one  secret  of  her  success. 
The  British  merchant  pushes  his  ventures 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause the  British  Government  sees  to  it 
that  he  shall.  British  lines  of  steamers, 
largely  aided  by  government,  search  every 
corner  of  the  globe,  and  fill  the  remotest 
markets  with  inferior  British  goods.  To 
make  a place  in  South  American  markets 


for  our  goods  better  and  more  honestly 
made  as  they  are,  requires  a greater 
effort  than  private  enterprise  can  be  ex- 
pected to  make.  At  first  the  busi- 
ness must  be  done  at  a loss.  The  loss 
should  be  shared  by  the  Government.  The 
Government  should  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  new  lines  of  steamers  to  those 
markets  where  there  is  a fair  chance  of 
securing  a permanent  advantage  for 
American  trade.  Every  dollar  paid  out  in 
this  way  will  come  back  threefold,  not  to 
the  United  States  Treasury,  which  does 
not  need  it,  but  to  the  United  States  work- 
ingman, who  does. 

I believe  that  a water-way  from  the 
lakes  to  the  gulf,  navigable  for  large 
river  steamers,  together  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  steamship  lines  from  New 
Orleans  to  South  America,  will  give  us 
the  control  of  a large  and  growing  foreign 
trade,  with  New  Orleaus  for  its  emporium 
and  will  help  more  than  anything  else  to 
restore  the  Merchant  Marine  of  this  coun- 
try to  its  former  glory. 

I say  navigable  for  river  steamers.  That 
is  perhaps  all  we  can  hope  for  now. 
But  we  shall  not  long  be  satisfied  with 
that.  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  we  shall  see  the  need  of  a water- 
way from  the  lakes  to  the  gulf,  navigable 
for  ocean  steamers.  Such  a water-way 
would  take  us  a long  step  toward  accom- 
plishing the  objects  for  which  the  Ship- 
ping League  is  formed.  “A  commercial 
fleet,”  says  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
recent  date,  “greater  than  the  entire  sea- 
coast  marine,  to  day  locked  up  in  the  ice 
bound  harbors  of  the  lakes,  and  idle  by 
the  suspension  of  navigation,  37  per  cent, 
of  every  year,  would  sweep  through  this 
channel  every  fall,  carrying  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  North-West  down 
to  the  Gulf  for  the  Mexican,  West  Indian 
South  American  trade.” 

Especially  important  is  the  trade  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  It  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  That  country  is  growing 
so  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth,  its 
institutions  are  so  liberal  and  secure,  and 
its  enterprise  so  great  that  it  is  sure  to 
become  before  long  an  important  factor  in 
the  world’s  commerce.  But  it  has  no  fuel 
and  no  water  power.  For  manufactured 
goods  it  must  depend  on  other  countries. 
It  desires  close  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  United  States.  It  has  offered 
$100,000  per  annum  for  a steamship  line 
to  this  country,  if  this  country  will  give 
an  equal  sum.  We  can  control  this 
valuable  market  for  our  manufactures  if 
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we  choose.  If  we  do  not,  England  will: 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEO.  E.  ADAMS. 

This  letter  attracted  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  Convention,  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  therein  were  warmly  en- 
dorsed. 

The  Chair  then  announced  that  the 
business  would  proceed  in  the  order  as 
arranged  by  the  Local  Committe. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  was  “On 
Ship-Building  as  a National  Industry,” 
assigDed  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Bates,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  This  gentleman  being  unable  to 
attend,  requested  that  his  paper  he  read 
by  Mr.  Breedlove  Smith  of  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Smith  on  taking  the  platform,  said: 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  before 
reading  Mr.  Bates’  article,  I would  state 
for  your  information,  that  in  the  course  of 
his  career  he  has  been  a ship-builder,  a 
ship  owner,  and  is  an  accepted  authority 
on  all  maritime  matters  and  therefore,  in 
addition  to  a theoretical  study  of  this 
question,  he  brings  to  bear  a practical 
knowledge  which  renders  any  contribu- 
tion he  makes  to  us,  most  valuble. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen. — Among 
the  arts  of  civilization,  the  skill  of  man 
has  many  monuments,  but  only  one  mas- 
terpiece, wonderful  in  adaption,  supreme 
in  utility,  sovereign  in  ascendancy,  and 
that  is  ship-building . It  is  only  because 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  this  art,  or 
not  connected  with  its  growth,  or  have 
not  studied  its  extraordinary  character, 
that  we  fail  to  concede  its  greatness  and 
genuine  goodness. 

Consider  for  a moment  what  would  he 
lost  to  our  race,  its  civilization,  progress 
and  philanthropy;  to  the  spread  of  indus- 
tries, the  growth  of  trade,  aud  freedom  of 
nations,  if  ships  and  steamers  were  no 
more,  and  the  knowledge  of  ship-building 
has  passed  away.  Without  ship-building 
and  navigation  the  dark  ages  would  soon 
return,  for  art  and  science  came  in  with 
commerce,  and  have  flourished  on  commer- 
cial life.  They  have  never  otherwise  suc- 
ceeded. The  oldest  civilization,  and  the 
primitive  ship-building  and  navigation 
originated  with  the  same  people. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  world’s  histo- 
ry, ship  building  was  so  primitive^that  it 
cut  no  figure  iu  any  land.  The  pole.  the 
paddle,  and  the  oar  had  little  influence  in 
civilizing  mankind.  Sail  was  the  first 


power,  and  sailing  ships  the  first  machines 
for  reducing  the  areas  of  barbarous  life. 
However,  before  the  mariner’s  compass 
was  invented,  not  much  was  accomplished. 
Ship-building,  navigation  and  interna- 
tional commerce  were  important  indus- 
tries, but  held  no  consequential  place  in 
the  economy  of  nations.  There  was  no 
general  strife  and  emulation  to  quicken 
national  life,  but  one  or  two  nations  at  a 
time  making  any  effort  to  grasp  the 
sceptre  of  the  sea  by  coasting  along  the 
land. 

And  the  art  of  sailing  had  made  but  lit- 
tle progress  up  to  four  hundred  vears  ago, 
when  Columbus  first  projected  his  great 
discovery  to  the  west,  and  landed  upon 
our  eastern  coast.  Indeed,  we  have  to 
look  back  no  further  than  the  enactment 
of  the  British  navigation  laws — 238  years 
ago — for  the  intelligent  beginning  of  com- 
mercial authority  through  the  vitalizing 
of  ship-building  skill.  In  fact,  the  history 
of  American  ship-building  itself  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  navigation  was  really  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  commerce  first  dis- 
closed its  marvelous  power  of  controlling 
the  nations,  through  the  use  of  ships.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  the  British 
nation  has  led  the  world  in  maritime  pur- 
suits, and  the  extension  of  her  laws  and 
institutions.  Her  success  has  depended 
greatly  upon  her  merchant  fleets,  built  by 
her  own  mechanics,  and  manned  by  her 
own  mariners. 

Great  Britain  was  the  first  of  modern 
nations  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  dom- 
inating the  sea  before  undertaking  to  sub- 
due the  land.  She  well  knew  that  two- 
thirds  of  our  planetary  surface  is  naviga- 
ble water,  common  to  all  mankind,  and 
soon  learned  that  colonies  may  be  pos- 
sessed and  held  by  ships,  but  by  no  other 
force.  Merchant  fleets  are  hut  navies  need- 
ing guns,  By  traffic  they  seize  the  sea  in 
time  of  peace.  By  cruising,  blockade  and 
battle  they  hold  it  and  conquer  additions 
in  time  of  war.  At  all  limes  they  increase 
wealth  and  power.  Foreign  merchants 
are  but  emissaries  and  invaders,  always 
encroaching  upon  national  advantage. 

The  mechanics  who  build  their  fleets, 
and  the  mariners  who  sail  them,  have  a 
military  as  well  as  civil  character.  Their 
work  is  a constant  warfare  in  the  interest 
of  their  nation,  and  the  extension  of  its 
power,  no  less  than  a trade  for  a living. 
For,  what  are  modern  ships'?  And  what  is 
mercantile  success? 

Ships  are  machines  for  war  no  less  than 
means  for  trade.  Not  only  platforms  for 
guns, but  ramparts  and  fortresses.  Not 
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only  outlying  parts  of  the  national  do- 
main, but  the  outworks,  fortifications  and 
champions  of  a nation.  Both  for  attack 
and  defence,  for  transportation  and  occu- 
pation, for  crusing  and  privateering  the 
shies  and  seamen  of  commerce  are  equally 
well  adapted.  The  national  life  and  safe- 
ty cannot  be  secured  independently  of 
ships,  and  those  of  our  own.  It  was  dif- 
ferent in  the  olden  time.  Then  the  con- 
querors of  the  world  rode  proudly  at  the 
head  of  armies,  but,  now  and  henceforth, 
the  admirals  of  navies  are  to  subdue  the 
nations. 

The  ocean  is  yet  to  be  the  theatre  of  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  conquer  the  weaker 
maritime  powers.  The  most  tremendous 
conflicts  on  the  sea  are  yet  to  come.  For 
this  impending  warfare  the  stronger  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  all  preparing.  Ships 
and  seamen  are  required.  “Subsidies,” 
“bounties,”  “ mail  steamers,”  “ grey- 
hounds of  the  sea,”  are  all  the  rage.  All 
governments  are  enlarging  their  fleets. 

Look  abroad  ! and  what  shall  we  see  ? 
Ship-building  promoted  to  equality  with 
cannon-building;  the  education  and  drill 
of  seamen  put  on  a par  with  the  training 
of  troops;  new  lines  of  steamers  started 
by  government  aid,  and  the  vessels  of  old 
lines  renewed  and  enlarged. 

Look  at  home  ! and  what  shall  we  see  ? 
Ship-building  degraded  by  economists , (not 
statesmen,)  to  the  level  of  wood-chop- 
ping  ; the  postmaster-general  offering 
ocean-going  mails  to  be  carried  by  the 
pound  by  American  steamers;  the  naviga- 
tion laws  threatened  in  House  and  Senate; 
and  the  principle  of  protective  govern- 
ment denounced  from  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

What  madness  is  it  that  has  seized  our 
public  men?  What  folly  is  it  that  is  light- 
ing our  shipping  to  extinction?  When 
shall  we  see  an  end  to  the  lethargy  of  the 
people,  and  a renewal  of  patriotic  legisla- 
tion, which  shall  save  the  American  ships 
and  preserve  the  ship  of  state  ? Lulled  by 
a false  sense  of  security,  we  have  admitted 
untrue  doctrines  to  our  philosophy  of  pro- 
gress. The  advance  of  civilization  has 
brought  us  to  a time  when  ships  and 
steamers  are  not  to  be  compared  with  ox- 
carts or  wheelbarrows — mere  vehicles  for 
transportation.  Shipwrights,  engineers 
and  mariners  have  come  to  be  the  right 
hand  of  national  success,  prosperity  and 
power.  No  maritime  nation  can  achieve 
its  purpose  or  win  its  objects  without 
them.  The  foremost  statesmen  in  every 
land  have  recognized  the  changes  of  time, 
and  wisely  acknowledge  that  ship-build- 


ing, navigation  and  commerce,  but  par- 
ticularly ship-building , have  developed  the 
high  destiny  of  man  more  directly  and 
influentially  than  any  other  art,  trade,  or 
adventure.  While  ship  buildingand  navi- 
gation, in  their  effects,  may  not  be  said  to 
have  actually  enlarged  the  earth,  they 
have  greatly  extended  the  range  of  hu- 
man industry,  and  added  to  human  hap- 
piness. However  backward  or  progressive 
in  our  views  of  life,  if  we  look,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see,  that  since  the  advent  of  the 
ocean  steamer  the  world  has  progressed 
with  unmeasured  pace.  Before  the  time 
of  steamers  the  packet-ship  led  the  van, 
sending  a wave  of  fortune  to  the  right  and 
the  left  in  every  department  of  trade. 
The  famous  packets  were  American,  as  the 
far-famed  steamers  are  British. 

Even  the  construction  of  ships  causes 
undulations  in  the  sea  of  business,  which 
reach  to  the  remotest  shores,  and  preserve 
an  equilebrium  in  every  current  of  com- 
merce. The  building  of  ships  excites  the 
energies  of  entire  communities.  Through- 
out the  wide  range  of  human  industry,  we 
shall  search  in  vain  for  a physical  employ- 
ment better  calculated  than  shipbuilding 
to  arouse  the  emotions  of  men,  to  lift  up, 
broaden  out  and  enlarge  the  minds  of  na- 
tions. Here  is  a community  of  interest, 
of  pride  and  ambition,  of  admiration  and 
patriotism,  clustering  around  the  building 
of  ships,  that  defies  descriptive  expres- 
sion; that  is  as  deep  as  human  sympathy, 
as  wonderful  as  the  career  of  naan,  and 
wider  than  the  boundaries  of  civilized  life. 
Think  of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
ocean  ship!  Consider  the  spirit  and  de- 
velopments of  enterprise  which  attend  her 
course!  Reflect  upon  the  great  and  bene- 
ficient  service  which  she  renders  to  com- 
merce; upon  the  prestige  and  advantages 
conferred  on  the  flag  whicr.  she  carries 
around  the  world;  and  fail  not  to  note  the 
distinction,  the  character,  and  power  in- 
stinctively accorded  to  ship-building 
nations. 

It  is  because  the  successful  ship  is  a trial 
of  the  finite  with  the  infinite,  a measuring 
of  man’s  capacity  with  the  omnipotence 
of  Diety,  that  we  glory  in  the  thought  of 
ships.  It  is  because  by  skill  and  labor, 
using  the  grand  materials  provided  by  Na- 
ture, a human  prodigy  built  to  ride  the 
seas  can  defy  the  ocean  and  its  angry 
waves,  that  we  laud  and  cheer  the  noble 
ship.  To  conquer  the  forces  of  the  mighty 
deep  is  a fight  only  to  be  waged  by  Gods 
and  Titans.  To  the  ocean  belong  the  most 
fearful  exhibitions  of  power  known  to 
man.  The  volcano,  with  its  flaming  pit ; 
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the  earthquake,  whose  track  is  desolation; 
as  well  as  the  avalanche,  shaken  from  its 
glittering  steep,  are  all  circumscribed  in 
the  range  of  their  wrath.  But  the  ocean, 
aroused  in  its  sovereign  strength,  exerts 
an  energy  that  shakes  a thousand  shores 
At  sea  the  largest  ships  of  knarled  and 
bolted  oak,  or  rolled  and  riveted  steel, 
thousands  of  tons  in  weight,  are  tossed 
like  floating  corks,  or  wrecked  like  futile 
hopes.  It  is  because  ocean  navigation  is 
a struggle  with  the  genius  of  infinitude, 
that  seamanship  has  furnished  the  most 
triumphant  exhibitions  of  man’s  courage 
and  intelligence.  Only  the  bravest  of 
mankind  make  intrepid  seamen — men  con- 
fident in  the  powers  of  the  living  wonder 
upon  which  they  safely  ride.  The  skill 
embodied  in  sbip-building,  and  the  prow- 
ess developed  in  navigation  fitly  supple- 
ment each  other  and  crown  these  employ- 
ments with  lasting  renown.  The  Creator 
has  made  the  ocean  for  a great  highway 
of  traffic  between  the  nations;  and  a fas- 
cinating theatre  of  activity  and  progress. 
Of  all  the  transforming  influences  that 
operate  upon  the  characters  of  men,  the 
ocean,  as  it  induces  ship-building  and 
navigation,  furnishes  the  most  surprising 
example.  1 1 changes  their  habits,  feelings 
and  associations.  It  ravels  out,  and  knits 
anew  the  texture  of  their  social  and  moral 
being.  It  breaks  up  the  sealed  fountains 
of  their  inner  nature,  and  recasts  their 
character  in  higher  types. 

The  men  who  have  made  their  homes 
upon  their  ships  never  bring  back  their 
entire  sympathies  to  land.  Even  in  their 
dreams  they  still  sail  grandly  over  the  wa- 
tery waste,  and  still  bound  bravely 
through  the  foaming  crest-  The  actuali- 
ties of  land-life  are  tame,  compared  with 
the  wild  activities  of  the  sea.  A true  tar 
ashore,  for  his  adopted  element  sighs,  like 
the  caged  eagle  for  his  mountain  crag. 
The  midnight  watch  upon  the  mighty 
deep  is  more  to  him  for  happiness  than  all 
the  Indies’  wealth. 

It  is  thus  that  ship-building  and  navi 
gation  amplify,  improve  and  enoble  the 
life  and  character  of  a maritime  people. 
And  the  commercial  gains  are  even  greater 
than  the  social  and  moral  advantages.  In 
fine,  the  utility  and  importance  of  these 
incomparable  industries  are  infinite  and 
incalculable  to  the  United  States.  If  we 
inspect  the  map  of  our  great  country,  with 
its  coast  line  long  enough  to  unite  the 
poles;  with  half  the  harbors  of  the  New 
World,  and  double  the  number  of  ports 
belonging  to  any  other  nation;  having 
now  the  greatest  productive  power  of  any 


people,  and  the  largest  per  capita  com- 
merce, we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  any  natu- 
ral or  moral  reason  why  we  should  not 
enter  and  master  the  arena  of  the  high 
seas. 

Indeed,  if  Providence  Divine  has  not 
devolved  upon  our  Republican  nation  the 
highest  responsibilities  of  maintaining  and 
advancing,  not  only  our  own  fortune,  but 
the  destinies  of  mankind,  by  extending 
through  commerce  and  nautical  enterprise, 
the  blessings  of  our  institutions,  then  all 
rational  signs  fail  signally  to  designate 
the  paramount  object  of  our  National  life. 
It  is  only  by  asserting  our  equality,  if  not 
our  superiority  upon  the  ocean,  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  exert  our  due  influence  in 
the  world.  To  do  less  than  this — to  per- 
mit our  flag  to  sink  at  sea,  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man — is  such  a dereliction  of  du- 
ty, and  such  an  humbling  of  pride,  that 
the  blessing  of  God,  and  the  praise  of  men 
will  never  rest  upon  it.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  the  self  interest  of  a few  citi- 
zens, or  of  the  gains  of  any  special  classes 
of  our  people,  but  the  chief  concern  of  all 
good  men;  a matter  of  advantage  to  all 
the  States;  and,  in  reality,  the  gravest 
National  question  confronting  this  Repub- 
lic to-day. 

In  his  masterly  farewell  address,  Wash- 
ington sagely  said : 

‘‘There  is  a rank  due  to  the  United 
States  among  nations,  which  will  be  with- 
held, if  not  absolutely  lost  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  in- 
sult, we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  de- 
sire to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity, 
it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times 
prepared  for  war.” 

Now,  what  is  our  preparation  for  war 
to-day?  How  could  we  repel  an  insult  to- 
morrow? Hasnot  Canada  recently  insulted 
us?  Is  there  a government  on  earth  that  is 
ignorant  of  our  disgraceful  “weakntss” 
on  the  sea?  And  yet  it  is  proposed — the 
bill  is  oefore  Congress — to  cut  down  our 
weakness  to  the  lowest  level  of  impotency 
— to  emasculate  entirely  our  ability  to 
build  ships.  Contented  to  stand  by  and 
see  our  ship-building  art  and  power  de- 
cline flay  by  day  ; to  witness  without 
shame  the  loss  of  rank  due  to  our  nation, 
because  our  navigation,  to  exist,  must  be 
protected , and  they  repudiate  the  protect- 
ive principle,  we  have  public  men  so  des- 
titute of  patriotism  as  to  glory  in  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  our  rivals  and 
enemies.  They  would  cast  at  the  feet  of 
Great  Britain  what  little  remains  of  our 
former  prestige,  and  advance  that  King- 
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dom  instead  of  this  Republic  to  be  the 
leader,  law-giver  and  master  of  mankind. 

And  what  is  this  “free  ship"  proposi- 
tion? And  what  does  its  adoption  involve? 
its  principle  is  to  yield  up  the  sea  to  the 
nation  that  can  build  the  “cheapest,”  but 
not  the  best  ships;  to  the  nation  that  is 
able,  through  the  degradation  of  labor,  to 
run  ships  at  the  lowest  cost,  but  not  with 
greatest  safety.  In  other  words,  the  new 
statesmanship  is  thoroughly  English — the 
survival  of  the  unfittest,  the  meanest,  and 
the  most  dangerous  ships.  It  is  to  take 
from  the  United  States,  and  give  to  Great 
Britain  the  vast  benefit  that  of  right 
should  be  enjoyed  by  our  own  citizens  as 
builders,  owners,  mariners,  mechanics,  un- 
derwriters, and  participants  in  carrying 
our  own  commerce,  under  our  own  flag  to 
and  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  be- 
cause imported  ships  will  never  build 
up  a mercantile  marine.  It  is  to 
bar  the  sea  to  our  young  men,  to  shut 
them  out  from  the  world  abroad 
as  the  theatre  and  field  of  activity ; 
and  to  relinquish  to  foreigners  the 
natural  and  the  only  means  of  maintain- 
ing our  rank  among  nations;  because  for- 
eign-built ships  will,  inevitably,  be  owned 
and  manned  by  foreigners.  It  is  to  take 
a sure  course  to  dwarf  and  extinguish  our 
naval  power,  because  this  never  can  be 
built  upon  such  quicksand  as  foreign 
shipwrights,  foreign  engineers,  and  foreign 
seamen.  A consistent  amendment  of  the 
“free  ship”  bill  would  be  a provision  for 
bringing  over  a foreign  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  first  foreign  ships  imported. 

Suppose  for  a moment  that  we  could 
cover  the  sea  with  foreign  built  ships  fly- 
ing the  flag  of  the  Union.  What  would 
the  nations  think  of  that  display  ? What 
foundation  for  rank  or  respect  would  they 
see  in  that  spectacle?  Nothing  that  we 
glory  in;  nothing  to  show  our  independ- 
ence; nothing  to  prove  our  intelligence 
and  skill;  nothing  to  demonstrate  the  pos- 
session of  naval  power;  nothing  to  shadow 
forth  that  our  institutions  are  the  world's 
best  examples  On  the  contrary,  the  proof 
of  our  dependence,  inferiority,  weakness, 
and  imperfection  would  be  complete  ; be- 
cause all  that  is  fairly  implied  by  our  in- 
ability to  build  ships  of  our  own.  The 
flag  that  flies  at  American  mastheads  must 
not  flaunt  a lie.  It  should  say  to  the 
world : 

“This  is  an  American  ship;  its  nation 
builds  the  best  ships,  the  swiftest  and  the 
safest;  its  men  and  institutions  are  like 
their  ships,  the  foremost  in  the  world;  no 


nati<m  dare  insult  this  emblem  of  inde- 
pendence, progress,  skill  and  power.” 

Our  qualities  inhere  in  the  building  of 
our  ships.  Our  character  is  evinced  by 
the  ship,  and  not  by  the  flag.  What  a 
rare  show  we  should  make,  sailing  about 
the  world,  prostituting  our  flag,  to  ad- 
vertise the  ability,  superiority  and  rank 
of  the  British  nation — that  infernal 
tyrant  now  trampling,  the  Irish  people 
into  the  dust.  That  very  Balfour  who  is 
now  beating  down  the  liberty  of  Ireland 
has  for  years  been  engaged  in  treading 
under  foot  our  American  ships,  and  spit- 
ting upon  the  flag  of  our  free  Republic.  The 
“free  ship”  proposition  is,  to  buy  “cherp” 
at  second-hand,  the  rusted-out,  slop-built 
tonnage  of  Balfour  & Co.,  over  which  to 
flap  the  wings  of  the  American  Eagle  on 
the  Fourth-of-July  mornings,  and  the 
Eighth-of- January  evenings.  What  a 
contemptible  and  ridiculous  idea  ! Noth 
ing  so  un-American  has  heen  suggested  to 
the  world  since  the  faux  pas  of  Benedict 
Arnold. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  importance  of  building  our  own  ships, 
and  transacting  our  own  commerce. 
British  wealth  and  power  rest  primarily 
upon  the  ship-building  industry.  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  have  to  hold  conventions 
and  argue  to  their  countrymen,  and  im- 
press their  government,  that  ship  building 
is  a great  national  industry,  which  must 
be  caused  to  flouris  , not  abroad,  but  at 
home.  Shipping  history  and  its  teaching 
is  known  to  ihe  school- boys  of  England. 
In  our  country,  our  statesmen  have  not 
found  out  that  the  mysterious  cause  of  our 
shipping  decay  is  British  rivalry,  diplom- 
acy, chicanery  and  discrimination,  and 
our  own  bad  government,  which  stripped 
off  protection.  That  is  the  whole  story  in 
a nutshell. 

In  1651,  the  British  Parliament  passed 
an  Act,  “that  no  goods  should  be  import- 
ed into  England,  or  exported  out  of  it, 
except  in  vessels  belong  to  the  people  of 
England,  and  built  in  the  United  King- 
dom or  the  Colonies.”  A British  historian 
makes  this  record:  “The  result  of  that 
Act  far  transcended  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Lombard  and  Venetian  avarice,  or  the 
grandest  schemes  of  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese conquest.  It  not  only  secured  to 
the  people  who  enacted  it  the  greatest 
share  of  the  world’s  carrying  trade,  but 
the  trade  also  knew  its  master  and  follow- 
ed at  once  with  becoming  servility.” 

From  the  enactment  of  the  navigation 
laws,  Great  Britain  has  always  actively 
planned  to  advance  her  shipping  interest, 
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and  contrived  to  secure  the  buildieg  of 
her  own  ships.  To  this  end  she  has 
fought  bloody  wars,  broken  down  weaker 
nations,  entrapped  her  rivals  into  diplo- 
matic treaties,  and  spent  millions  of 
money  to  support  steam  lines.  Early  in 
this  century,  we  reasonably  aspired  to 
British  rivalry  in  the  carrying  trade.  That 
laudable  enterprise  brought  on  the  war  of 
1812-15  Our  independence  was  defended 
then,  as  it  could  not  be  protected  now. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  though  we  had 
gained  nothing  but  honor,  our  govern- 
ment got  demoralized,  and  straight-way 
went  back  upon  the  policy  of  the  Fathers, 
by  which  alone  our  shipping  strength  had 
been  built  up  and  developed.  Our  navi- 
gation laws  had  been  modelled  upon  the 
British,  and  in  about  twenty  years  they 
had  done  more  for  American  progress  and 
power  than  was  ever  known  before  or 
since  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  But 
our  government  got  wearied  of  asserting 
and  defending  the  rights  of  American 
ships,  and  began  in  1815  to  lay  down  our 
armor,  and  to  make  laws  for  surrendering 
our  foreign  commerce  and  carrying  trade  to 
all  nations  who  would  compete  for  it. 
Our  consequent  suffering  has  proved  to 
the  country  that  competition  is  resignation. 
Our  tonnage  in  foreign  trade  fell  off,  and 
our  ship-building  was  checked  by  the 
passage  of  every  Act  and  Treaty,  of  Recip- 
rocity ; and  only  by  slow  degrees,  the 
doubling  of  our  population,  the  superior- 
ity (not  the  cheapness)  of  our  ships,  and 
the  skill  of  our  seamen  did  we  after  a term 
of  twenty  years  begin  again  to  ascend  the 
tonnage  scale;  but  our  percentage  of 
carrying  in  our  own  trade  has  declined 
from  the  day  that  foreigners  were  admit- 
ted on  the  terms  of  reciprocity.  There 
have  been  rallies  and  recoveries  for  a few 
years  at  a time,  but  the  general  course 
has  been  downward,  from  95  per  cent  of 
imports,  and  90  per  cent  of  exports,  in 
1826,  to  about  14  per  cent  for  both  move- 
ments in  1887.  For  60  years  the  cancer  of 
foreign  competition  has  steadily  eaten 
away  at  our  vitals  ; and  if  our  patriotism 
could  only  be  cured  of  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart,  this  consuming  cancer  would 
be  cut  out  instantly.  Long  before  the 
late  war,  it  had  preyed  upon  the  shipping 
of  the  Southern  States,  that  that  section 
of  the  Republic  had  scarce  a ton  of  sail  or 
steam,  and  this  crying  evil  has  come 
down  to  the  present  day  with  greater 
damage  to  the  interests  of  the  South,  than 
to  any  other  section. 

Great  Britian,  with  all  her  ‘Tree  trade” 
pretension,  would  not  for  a single  year 


submit,  as  we  have  done,  to  a decline, 
and  decay  of  the  shipping  interest,  which 
would  set  her  back  to  the  tonnage  in  1810. 
She  entered  into  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  in  1830.  In  three  years 
thereafter  she  began  to  subsidize  ocean 
steam  navigation,  and  in  four  years  she 
had  reorganized  her  Lloyds  for  the  dis- 
criminative conduct  of  marine  inspection 
and  insurance.  By  these  agencies  she 
practically  restored  the  protective  policy 
which  she  was  supposed  to  abandon  by 
her  diplomatic  engagement ; and  in  viola- 
tion of  every  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
fair  dealing,  she  has  for  half  a century 
taken  every  advantage  that  the  slack- 
ness and  neglect  of  our  Government 
permitted.  And  to-day,  the  sentiment 
and  interest  of  England  finds  aid  and 
comfort  in  an  American  opposition  to  the 
restoration  of  our  American  marine,  and 
the  resumption  of  our  own  commerce  and 
navigation^  It  would  appear,  the  hollow 
of  the  British  foot  so  fits  the  round  of 
pliant  American  necks,  that  we  are  fated 
to  strive  forever  to  break  the  British 
charm,  that  paralyzes  action.  And  it  is 
thus,  that  England,  through  the  capture  of 
our  commerce,  has  come  to  stifle  our 
sentiment,  and  stay  our  legislation.  To 
colonial  life  we  would  seem  to  be  fast 
returning,  like  grateful  subjects  for  the 
‘‘home  rule”  yearning. 

The  industry  of  ship-building  has  many 
relations  and  associated  trades.  We  shall 
not  have  time  to  consider  all  its  bearings 
upon  the  National  weal,  but  I cannot  con- 
clude without  presenting  a few  of  the 
most  important  points,  of  special  interest 
to  the  constituents  of  this  Convention 
Our  shipping  in  foreign  trade  should  be 
proportionate  to  our  population,  and  to 
the  commerce  to  be  carried  on.  Our  im- 
ports and  exports,  per  capita,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  double  the  value  they  were 
sixty  years  ago ; and  seventy  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1860.  Our  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade,  per  capita,  is  now  only  12^ 
per  cent  of  the  capacity  employed  in  1810; 
and  22  per  cent  of  the  capacity  used  in 
I860.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  our 
shipping  in  foreign  trade  should  be  in- 
creased from  its  present  figure  of  1,000,000 
to  an  amount  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000 
tons,  according  as  we  shall  determine  to 
share  from  55  to  85  per  cent  of  our  own 
trade.  In  other  words,  to  share  the  pro- 
portion of  our  own  trade  that  England 
does  of  hers,  (73  per  cent),  we  need 
6,500,000  tons  of  shipping.  That  is  to  say 
we  should  build  6,500,000  tons.  The 
advocates  of  “free  ships,”  if  they  mean 
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business,  would  buy  abroad,  and  import 
all  this  tonnage.  It  would  bs  nearly  all 
owned  by  foreigners,  either  with  or  with- 
out American  protection.  The  demand 
for  so  many  ships  would  boom  the  trade 
in  Scotland.  The  amount  of  money  to  be 
exported,  if  we  bought  in  good  faith,  and 
chose  sail  and  steam  in  fair  proportion  for 
success,  would  amount  probably  to  $450- 
000,000.  Any  American  broker,  club,  or 
Congress  that  would  send  that  amount  of 
business  to  gladen  the  “weather  eye”  of 
Britian.  would  doubtless  be  admitted  to 
the  best  of  “London  society/ ’ to  say  the 
least. 

The  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, 
hitherto  mainly  engrossed  in  agriculture 
never  developed  any  considerable  ship- 
building or  navigating  interest,  as  they 
would  have  done,  if  our  early  protective 
system  had  remained  as  it  should  have  done, 
to  foster  this  wealth  producing  business. 
The  excellent  quality  and  abundance  of 
our  Southern  ship  timber  should  have 
made  the  people  of  this  section  of  the 
Republic  the  most  independent,  the 
richest,  and  the  most  enterprising  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  and  would  have  done  so 
under  a wise  Government  with  rightful 
protection.  But  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  export  ship  timber,  and 
to  discourage  the  building  of  it  into  ships 
and  steamers  for  use  in  our  own  trade. 
We  have  now  in  these  States  the  finest 
ores  and  coals  for  ship-building  and 
navigation  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Shall  we  sit  down  and  listen  complacently 
to  the  voices  of  Arkansas  and  Kentucky, 
interior  States  where  ships  are  myths,  to 
continue  our  bad  policy,  or  make  it  worse? 
Is  it  because  the  South  cannot  build  ships 
and  sail  them,  that  a reformed  policy  is 
not  to  be  tried?  The  South  can  and  must 
build  ships,  and  no  good  American  will 
hinder  or  prevent  it.  In  shipping  history 
we  have  no  precedent  for  this  antagonis- 
tic course. 

When  for  the  rule  of  the  ancient  world, 
proud  Carthage  proved  tne  successful  ri- 
val of  Rome,  the  great  Cato  stood  up  in 
the  Roman  Senate  and  exclaimed:  “Let 
Carthage  be  destroyed!”  In  that  grave 
and  patriotic  assembly  of  the  old  Roman 
State  no  friendly  orator  raised  his  voice 
for  Carthage,  or  made  bold  to  praise  her 
ships  and  condemn  their  own.  Nor  was 
it  ever  proposed  to  advance  the  power  of 
Rome  by  buying  ships  of  Carthage,  and 
giving  preference  in  employment  to  Car- 
thagenian  craft.  The  Roman  Senate  was 
not  like  ours,  divided  against  itself  on 


vital  questions  of  National  life  and  pro- 
gress. As  a result,  Carthage  fell. 

In  the  future  of  our  great  Republic,  the 
American  ship  should  become  an  engine  of 
wealth  and  power  to  every  State.  Under 
a truely  American  policy  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion. Materials  of  wood  and  iron,  and 
much  advantageous  labor,  are  now  the 
cheapest  and  most  abundant  in  the  South. 
Why  should  not  this  section  very  largely 
build  and  sail  its  own  ships,  and  transact 
its  own  commerce?  Why  should  New  Or- 
leans depend  like  Vera  Cruz  upon  foreign 
shipyards  and  foreign  ships  ? Away  with 
this  indignity!  The  South  h?.s  well  begun 
to  assert  its  manhood  and  freedom  through 
the  voice  of  this  League.  Its  word  will 
be  authority  on  this  great  question  to-day, 
as  the  voices  of  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
were  in  1789,  on  the  necessity  for  naviga- 
tion laws  Look  for  one  moment  at  the 
present  need  for  American  shipping  in  the 
South.  The  percentage  of  our  foreign 
commerce  carried  by  vessels  of  our  flag 
runs  as  follows: 

(In  1885.)  Percent. 


Beaufort,  S.  C 

Charleston 

3.92 

•Savannah 

4.56 

Norfolk 

6.54 

Apalachicola 

7.14 

Baltimore 

8.75 

Brunswick 

..  ..8.94 

Yorktown 

10.58 

Mobile 

10.70 

New  Orleans 

10.84 

Pensacola 

11.05 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

12.20 

Galveston . . 

13.00 

Pearl  River 

Average  per  centage. . . . 8.88 
While  foreign  bottoms  do  three  times  as 
much  of  our  foreign  trade  at  the  North, 
they  do  eight  times  as  much  at  the  South 
as  American  ships.  And  our  merchants 
are  as  few  as  our  ships  in  all  our  ports, 
while  our  underwriters  are  scarcer  still. 

Under  a wisely  protective  tariff,  in  the 
course  of  a decade  or  two,  the  present 
condition  of  shipping  matters  may  be 
completely  reversed  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  gulf  ports  as  in  other  cities  of  our  ex- 
tensive coast.  We  may  repeat  the  expe 
rien«‘,e  that  followed  the  passage  of  the 
navigation  laws  in  1789.  In  about  ten 
years,  in  the  memorable  words  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  “ we  resumed  our  carrying 
trade  into  our  own  hands  ” And  in  God’s 
name,  “ so  mote  it  be.” 
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The  paper  of  Mr.  Bates  was  received 
with  close  attention  and  frequent  and 
liberal  evidences  of  appreciation. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  M.  C.  B. 
Mason,  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  col- 
ored man  who  addressed  the  Convention 
on  “ Trade  with  Liberia  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.”  The  following  is  the 
text  of  his  remarks: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention.— I take  great  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  this  honorable  body  to 
the  possibilities  of  trade  and  commerce 
between  this  port  and  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa.  This  grand  old  country  under 
whole  palms  the  world's  two  greatest  he- 
roes found  shelter  is  full  of  historic  as  well 
as  commercial  interest. 

Once  the  cradle  of  civilization — the  mas 
ter  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  whose  fields 
furnished  grain  for,,  civilized  Europe,  and 
upon  whose  waters  barges  and  galleys 
floated,  carrying  from  the  many  store- 
houses abundant  resources  for  the  luxury 
of  old  Rome,  then  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  has  lost  her  former  glory  and  honor 
among  the  nations.  Sir  Edward  Rawlin- 
son,  in  speaking  of  what  Africa  has  done 
for  the  civilization  of  the  world,  said: 
“For  the  last  three  ’ thousand  years  the 
world  has  been  mainly  indebted  for  its  ad- 
vancement to  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Eu- 
ropean races;  but  otherwise  in  the  first 
ages.  Egypt  and  Babylon,  Menes  and 
Nimrod,  both  descendants  of  Ham,  led  the 
way  and  acted  as  pioneers  of  mankind  in 
treading  the  fields  of  art,  literature  and 
science.  Alphabetic  writing,  astronomy, 
history,  chronology,  architecture,  plastic 
arts,  sculpture,  navigation,  crockery;  tex- 
tile fabrics  seem  all  of  them  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
countries.  The  inventors*  of  any  art  are 
among  the  greatest  hem  factors  of  their 
race,  and  mankind  at  the  present  day  lies 
under  infinite  obligations  to  the  genius  of 
these  early  ages.  What  the  cause  or 
causes  may  have  been  which  finally  led 
to  her  fall  and  decline — which  disrobed 
her  of  her  ancient  glory  and  renown  need 
not  be  discussed  here.” 

Two  important  historical  facts  touching 
the.present  and  future  redemption  of  this 
continent  are,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  our 
attention.  First,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  a cargo  of  Negroes  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  Africa,  whose  subse- 
quent history  startles  the  world.  What 
wonderful  growth  numerically,  morally, 


intellectually ! To-day  nearly  eight 
millions,  principally  in  our  beautiful 
Southland,  whose  physical  anatomy 
baffles  still  the  peculiar  diseases  of  their 
fatherland.  Second,  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a century  ago  a society  of  which 
America’s  two  greatest  statesmen,  Clay 
and  Webster,  were  once  the  presidents, 
attempting  to  solve  the  vexed  and  diffi- 
cult questions  of  the  day,  founded  on  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa  a settlement  with 
negro  colonists  from  America,  and  named 
it  Liberia.  In  July,  1847,  Liberia  declar- 
ed herself  free  and  independent.  Great 
Britain  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  her 
independence,  other  European  nations 
followed,  and  in  1862  her  independence 
was  recognized  by  the  United  States. 
Her  prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
consistent remarks  of  a certain  consul, 
has  increased  from  time  to  time,  and  her 
territory  enlarged.  She  has  now  a coast 
of  over  500  miles,  an  area  of  14,300  square 
miles  and  a population  of  a million  souls. 
Her  exports  in  1884  amounted  to  over 
$1,500,000.  Her  imports  to  $1,250,000. 

Now  what  bearing  have  tnese  two  facts 
on  commerce  ? Simply  this : From  the 
first  we  get  skillful  and  acclimated  cap- 
tains and  sailors  to  ride  the  waves  of  the 
sea  in  transporting  our  commerce  And 
what  is  true  of  acclimated  negroes  for  this 
African  trade,  is  also  true  of  the  tropical 
trade  of  our  neighbors  just  below  us — a 
trade  which  is  now  begging  at  our  doors. 
The  casual  observer  will  have  noticed 
again  and  again  both  of  ships  at  our 
wharves  and  of  schooners  in  our  basins 
with  crews  in  some  instances  entirely 
composed  of  negroes,  who  manage  their 
vessels  skillfully,  and  carry  out  faithfully 
the  trusts  committed  to  their  hands. 

Under  the  second,  we  have  in  Liberia  a 
people  and  a country  which  naturally 
prefers  our  commerce  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — a constituency  so  to  speak  which 
is  ever  mindful  of  the  stars  and  stripes. 
In  inviting  our  trade  to  Liberia,  Prof 
Edward  Blyden,  the  able  and  scholarly 
President  of  the  Liberian  College,  said : 
“We  would  open  the  country  everywhere 
to  commercial  intercourse.  We  would 
give  every  hospitable  access  to  traders. 
Place  your  trade  factories  at  every  point 
along  the  coast  and  even  let  them  be  plant- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  rivers — let  them 
draw  the  rich  products  from  remote  dis- 
tricts. Again,  Liberia  has  the  men  suited 
and  fitted  for  the  interior  trade  among 
the  natives.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Liberia  has  produced  more  explorers 
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educated  on  the  spot  than  any  European 
colony  on  the  coast. 

From  the  New  World  I quote  the 
following:  “Jas.  Sims  spoke  the  Vey 
language,  Benjamin  Anderson,  who  twice 
performed  tbe'journey  tc  Musardu,  wrote 
a book  which  was  so  appreciated  by  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety that  he  gave  it  a place  in  the  library 
by  the  side  of  the  works  of  Park,  Denhum 
and  Clap  per  ton  ” Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Blyden 
just  referred  to  was  entrusted  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  at  Sierra  Leone  to  explore 
the  interior  and  make  treaties  with 
powerful  chiefs. 

Here  then  is  an  open  doorway  and  com- 
petent agents  for  the  successiul  prosecu- 
tion and  extension  of  our  commerce,  not 
only  in  Liberia,  but  all  along  the  Western 
Coast.  Let  us  see  what  other  nations  are 
doing.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  such  widespread 
interest  in  Africa  as  at  present — not  even 
when  the  Pharoahs  enslaved  Israel,  and 
Moses  demanded  their  deliverance — when 
Rome  boasted  of  her  power  and  Cleopa- 
tra’s barges  floated  the  Nile — when  Joseph 
and  Mary  sheltered  the  young  child  under 
her  palms  and  banyans,  and  when  Chris- 
tian culture  and  refinement  in  the  days  of 
Cyprian  and  Augustine  sent  a flood  of 
light  around  her  Northern  belt— never 
before  did  Africa  have  so  many  nations 
eagerly  and  anxiously  looking  toward  her 
as  in  our  day.  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Italy 
are  each  striving  for  possessions.  Eng- 
land has  made  annexations  of  the  coast 
lying  near  her  solony  of  Sierra  Leone. 
France  is  moving  up  the  Senegal  towards 
the  head- waters  of  the  Niger  and  is 
theatening  to  annex  the  coast  from  the 
Gaboon  to  the  Congo.  Her  chamber  of 
deputies  recently  granted  an  African  com- 
pany a credit  of  a million  and  a half 
francs.  The  Portuguese  Government  has 
appointed  explorers  to  the  Congo  and  as- 
sumes control  over  all  the  territory  at  its 
mouth.  The  German  Reichstag  has  in- 
creased its  annual  appropriation  for 
African  explorations.  Italy  has  dispatch- 
ed a party  to  Abyssinia  for  geographical 
and  commercial  purposes.  Spain  under 
authority  of  Sultan  Crusdel  Mar  and  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  recently  purchased  six 
steamers  to  constitute  a regular  coast 
service  in  the  interest  of  commerce  and 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Thus 
this  grand  old  country,  with  her  myster- 
ious monuments  still  looking  down  the 
banks  of  the  wonderful  Nile  as  undevelop- 
ed in  her  resources  as  she  is  intellectually 


is  claiming  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  Unfortunately  our  own  Govern- 
ment, the  only  silent  leading  power  among 
the  nations  on  the  question,  seems  to  be 
asleep.  Stanley  in  speaking  of  the  lethargy 
of  our  people  upon  this  subject,  said:  “The 
American  people  had  evidently  forgotten 
that  it  was  through  the  philantrophy  of 
their  fellow -citizens  that  the  free  State  of 
Liberia  was  founded,  to  the  establishment 
of  which  they  had  spent  $2,500,000  of  their 
money  to  create  homes  and  comforts  for 
the  18,000  blacks  they  dispatched  to  settle 
there.  This  State,  which  they  might  re- 
gard with  honest  pride,  had  now  an  area 
of  14,300  square  miles  and  a revenue  of 
over  $100,000.  It  was  an  act  well  worthy 
of  the  Great  Republic,  not  only  as  taking 
the  lead  in  publicly  recognizing  and  sup- 
porting the  great  work  of  African  civiliza- 
tion in  history,  and  in  promoting  the 
extension  of  commerce,  but  of  significant 
import  in  view  of  its  interest  for  the 
tuture  weal  of  the  seven  millions  of 
African  descendants  within  its  borders  ” 
Again,  Ex  President  Arthur  seeing  the 
vast  commercial  advantages  of  theCongo, 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
same  in  the  following  message:  “The 
rich  ar  d prosperous  valley  of  the  Congo, 
is  being  opened  to  commerce  by  the  socie- 
ty called  the  International  African  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  theKingof  the  Belgians  is 
President  and  a citizen  of  the  United  States 
the  chief  executive  officer.  Large  tracts 
ot  land  have  been  ceded  to  the  society  by 
the  native  chiefs,  roads  have  been  opened, 
steamboats  placed  on  the  rivers,  and  the 
nucleus  of  States  established  at  twenty- 
two  stations  under  one  flag.  The  United 
States  cannot  be  indifferent  to  this  work 
or  to  the  interest  of  its  citizens  involved 
in  it.  It  may  become  advisable  for  us  to 
co-operate  with  other  commercial  powers 
in  promoting  the  rights  of  trade  and  resi- 
dence in  the  Congo  valley  free  from  the 
interference  or  political  control  of  any  na- 
tion.” President  Cleveland  in  his  first 
message  devoted  a full  paragraph  to 
this  subject.  Nothing,  however,  has  been 
done  and  to-day  at  the  source  of  this  all 
important  stream,  not  even  a legal  repre- 
sentative of  our  Government  is  stationed. 

Let  usnow  go  jus  tone  step  further  and  see 
what  private  enterprises  sanctioned  and 
supported  by  their  governments  are  doing. 
Two  lines,  comprising  twenty-eight  steam- 
ships, are  running  from  Liverpool  to  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa.  France,  Ger- 
many and  Portugal  all  have  each  a 
monthly  line.  The  Castle  Mail  Packet 
Company  has  a direct  mail  service  be- 
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tween  Europe  and  the  Congo  and  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  Africa.  Let  us  now 
take  ODe  nation,  illustrative  ot  what  may 
be  accomplished. 

Tne  prospectus  of  the  British  Congo 
Company  is  published  at  Manchester  with 
a capital  of  £500,000,  divided  into  shares 
of  £5  each  In  1885  the  imports  into  the 
Congo  district  amounted  to  £880,000,  and 
the  exports  to  £2,000,000,  so  that  in  round 
numbers  the  trade  may  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  nearly  £3,000,000  annually.  The 
West  African  Trading  Company  has  been 
formed  with  a capital  of  xj 250, 000  and  re- 
cently declared  a healthy  dividend.  The 
British  exports  to  West  Africa  are  thus 
given;  Total  exports  for  ten  years,  1853 
to  1862,  13,890,553  pounds  sterling.  Ten 
years,  1863  to  1872,  British  possessions 
£6,371,905;  foreign  and  native  £10,110,- 
568;  total,  16,482,473  pounds  sterling. 
Ten  years,  1873  to  1882,  British  posses- 
sions, £8,573,883 ; foreign  and  native, 
£21,475,103  pounds  sterling.  The  same 
increase  would  make  the  trade  for  the 
present  year  over  30,000,000  pounds  ster- 
ling, $150,000,000.  This,  as  I said  before, 
is  British  trade  only. 

Thus  you  have  a faint  idea  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  trade  which  is  accessible  to  us. 
Now  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairmin,  what 
needs  to  be  done  ? Induce  our  capitalists 
to  invest  their  surplus  monies  and  obtain 
this  wonderful  trade  under  the  many  ad- 
vantages offered.  Let  a line  of  mail 
steamers  subsidized  or  bountied  by  our 
Government  embark,  say  from  this  port, 
and  the  vexed  question  of  a treasury  sur- 
plus will  be  solved,  an  open  door  for  our 
over  production  be  entered,  and  this  great 
and  enormous  trade  of  Western  Africa 
secured. 

This  address  evidenced  careful  thought 
and  an  intelligent  study  of  the  question. 
The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  frequent 
and  hearty  applause  as  he  made  so  clear- 
ly manifest  the  interest  of  his  race  in  the 
extension  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  President. — I see  my  friend,  Judge 
J.  H.  Murphy,  former  member  of  Congress 
from  Iowa  seated  in  the  Convention,  and 
I should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  him 
talk  to  you,  and  I know  you  would  be 
glad  to  hear  him. 

In  response  to  enthusiastic  calls,  Judge 
Murphy  arose  and  spoke  as  follows: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: — I cer- 
tainly feel  honored  by  being  invited  to 
address  you  on  this  occasion,  and  I assure 
you  it  is  very  unexpected,  and  I came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  listening  to  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who  pre- 
ceded me,  that  I occupied  a position  that 
was  rather  unenviable,  and  I don’t  know 
any  better  way  to  express  it  than  to  say 
that  I think  it  will  be  my  comfort,  or  dis- 
comfort, to  follow  iD  the  wake  of  a 
brighter  light.  But,  as  I know  very  little 
about  the  Congo  or  Liberia,  but  a little* 
something  of  the  Mississippi  Vailey,  ( ap- 
plause) and  this  Continent  of  America,  in 
which  we  are  all  interested,  and  as  it  is 
not  my  purpose  or  my  intention,  nor  have 
I the  ability  to  make  you  a speech,  I have 
concluded,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  patient- 
ly, to  give  you  a little  practical  talk,  for  I 
am  a practical  man.  (Loud  applause.) 
Theory,  like  poetry,  is  very  fine  when  it 
can  be  indulged  in  upon  a full  stomach, 
but  I tell  you,  you  have  got  to  get  down 
into  the  practical  walks  of  life  and  deal 
with  facts  when  your  stomach  is  empty 
and  you  are  hungering  after  food. 

I was  pleased  to  listen  to  the  remarks 
made  by  your  temporary  chairman  when 
he  said  that  it  was  his  boyhood  pride  to 
be  a sailor,  and  then,  when  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  stage  of  manhood,  it  would 
have  been  his  pride  to  have  been  the  cap- 
tain of  a vessel,  It  is  my  pride  to  inform 
you  that,  while  I have  been  but  little  up- 
on the  waters  and  know  very  little  about 
the  marine  service.  I shall  never  forget  the 
first  time  that  my  feet  pressed  the  virgin 
soil  of  Iowa,  a State  that  I am  a citizen 
and  representative  of,  and  the  reason  that 
I remember  it,  for  it  was  upon  the  clsssic 
ground  of  Dubuque — was  because,  at  that 
time,  that  I was  in  command  of  a schooner 
— that  I had  a prairie  schooner,  and  two 
yoke  of  oxen  under  my  command.  You 
see,  we  people  up  in  Northern  Iowa,  in 
that  great  countrv,  know  more  about 
prairie  schooners  v «f:n  we  do  about  sails 
upon  the  high  seas,  but  I have  been  im- 
pressed here  to-day  in  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  those  who,  in  the  interest  of 
commerce,  have  addressed  you.  And 
what  is  commerce  ? I think  in  a very 
learned  address  which  was  read  here  some- 
body drew  a distinction  between  com- 
merce and  transportation.  I draw  no  dis- 
tinction; and  why?  first,  you  must  pro- 
duce, then,  when  you  produce,  you  must 
find  a market;  finding  thar  market  is  com- 
merce, but  to  arrive  at  that  market  is 
transportation,  and  whether  it  is  inland 
or  outland,  whether  it  is  up  and  down  the 
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Mississippi  River,  or  whether  it  is  through 
the  Hennepin  Canal  or  across  the  ocean,  I 
have  always  been  in  favor  of  it.  Why? 
Because  investigation  will  demonstrate 
the  mathematical  certainty  that  water 
transportation  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper — 
about  that — than  by  any  other  way.  We, 
the  American  people,  have  boasted  that 
we  are  not  only  greater  by  instinct,  but 
have  made  greater  progress  than  any  other 
nation  on  God’s  green  earth,  but  in  less 
than  a century  have  we  hung  our  heads 
in  shame  when  foreign  governments  with 
their  ships  and  commercial  means  are 
pointed  to  in  comparison  with  our  own. 
Now  how  came  we  to  take  so  much  pride 
in  our  country,  and  why  should  we  do  itf 
It  ought  to  be  because  we  have  something 
to  justify  that  statement,  and  I must  s*ty 
that  there  are  to-day  but  four  problems 
before  our  National  Congress  that  ought 
to  be  considered  and  disposed  of.  What 
are  they? 

The  question  of  labor.  The  question  of 
commerce.  The  question  of  raising  reve- 
nue, and  then,  the  next  question  of  using 
that  revenue  in  a proper  manner  by  lib- 
eral expenditures.  And  they  all  harmon- 
ize— they  all  harmonize  and  remember, 
and  I propose  to  suggest  right  here,  lest 
I might  forget  it,  a grave  motto  for  your 
State  and  this  Assembly,  and  that  is, 
force  competition.  Why?  Because  com- 
petition is  the  life  of  trade. 

Now  let  us  unite,  North  and  South  and 
East  and  West  for  internal  improvement 
or  external,  and  just  take  that  surplus 
that  is  in  the  treasury,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  put  it  out  into  the 
industrial  walks  of  life.  And  then  what 
will  you  do  when  you  help  the  laborer? 
Won’t  that  be  solving  the  problem?  If  you 
improve  the  water  transportation,  which 
is  cheaper  than  by  rail,  by  using  some  of 
the  surplus  revenue,  won’t  we  thus  help 
commerce?  What  question  has  been  de- 
bated more  upon  this  continent,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  in  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  than  this  question  of  indus- 
trial commerce?  My  distinguished  friend 
from  Illinois,  Senator  Culiom,  was  in  fa- 
vor was  he  not,  of  a long  haul.  My  also 
equally  distinguished  friend,  Senator  Rea- 
gan, from  Texas,  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
short  haul,  but  the  railroad  companies  are 
not  only  in  favor  of  a long  haul  and  a 
short  haul,  but,  true  to  their  natural  in- 
stincts, are  in  favor  of  a haul  altogether. 
( Applause.) 

By  pooling  their  earnings  and  acting 
in  unity  i i all  things,  the  railroads  have 
gained  the  place  they  now  occupy.  Then 


what  are  we  to  do?  We  are  to  improve 
this  Mississippi  river  with  its  various 
tributaries.  We  are  to  improve  our  com- 
merce with  all  nations,  and  then,  if  we 
bring  our  surplus  products  down  here  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  we 
have  got  to  find  a market  for  them,  and 
that  market  is  abroad.  (Applause.)  Then 
if  we  will  do  these  things,  as  I say,  we 
will  compete  with  the  railroads,  and,  in- 
stead of  their  having  a long  haul  and  a 
short  haul  and  a haul  altogether,  we  will 
have  a little  something  to  give  to  the  la- 
boring man  in  assisting  to  produce  it,  and 
thereby  assist  commerce  and  accomplish 
the  good  intended.  I am  a practical  mam 
Two  and  two  make  four  ; you  can’t  change 
that,  and  it  is  all  very  well  for  gentlemen 
to  get  up  here  and  indulge  in  grand  meta- 
phors about  this  way  and  that  way,  and 
so  on.  What  I . want  understood,  is  this, 
that  we  have  got  in  that  national  treas- 
ury millions  of  dollars  that  came  from  the 
earth,  and  were  only  obtained  by  labor, 
for  it  all  comes  from  the  surface  or  out  of 
the  earth,  and  one  of  those  problems,  be- 
sides commerce,  is  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  it?  My  judgment  is  this.  Isn’tmon- 
ey  to  the  physical  life  what  blood  is  to  the 
physical  circulation  ? You  might  have  a 
hundred  gallons  of  blood  in  your  system, 
and  if  it  did  not  circulate  it  would  "not  be 
worth  much,  would  it  ? Therefore,  I have 
been  in  favor  of  taking  a hundred  million 
of  dollars,  at  least,  out  of  that  treasury — 
and  I am  not  speaking  now  just  for  the 
purpose  of  beiug  heard,  Unfortunately 
for  the  Second  District  of  Iowa,  I was 
their  representative  in  Congress  for  four 
years.  I was  a member  ot  the  River  and 
Harbor  Committee,  and  I am  trying  to 
say  that,  if  I had  had  my  way,  I would 
have  voted  anywhere  from  twenty  to 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  improve  the 
waterways  of  this  continent,  (applause), 
and  then  I would  have  taken  another 
fifty  million  dollars  out  of  that  Treasujy 
and  encouraged  the  building  up  of  Amer- 
ican shipping.  (Applause.)  Hence,  I say, 
it  is  time  not  for  resolutions,  but  for  res- 
olute action.  (Applause.) 

My  friends,  I have  occupied  more  of 
your  time  than  I intended,  but  I do  wish 
to  say  to  you  this.  Impress  upon  your 
members  of  Congress  and  Representatives 
what  you  expect  them  to  do,  and  let  it  be 
published  all  over  this  country.  Whether 
it  is  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  in  the 
interest  of  commerce,  whether  domestic 
or  foreign.  We  are  united,  and  “United 
we  will  stand,  but  divided  we  will  fall.” 
(Loud  applause  and  cries  of  go  on,  go  on.) 
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A motion  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a Committee  on  Credentials,  to  consist 
of  three.  The  Chair  named,  Messrs.  E.  K. 
Converse  of  Louisiana,  S.  C.  Cobb  of 
Florida,  H.  Sidney  King  of  Mississippi. 

A motion  was  made  and  adopted,  that 
the  Chair  appoint  a Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions to  consist  of  one  from  each  State 
represented  in  the  Convention, 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  : 

S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida  Chairman. 

Ed.  Fenner,  of  Louisiana. 

G.  B.  West,  of  Alabama. 

W.  H.  Miller,  of  Missouri. 

Joel  P.  Walker,  of  Mississippi. 

J.  T.  C.  Johnson,  of  Texas. 

C.  A.  Frame,  of  Tennessee. 

D. mdridge  McRae,  of  Arkansas. 

William  Duncan,  of  Georgia. 

J H.  Murphy,  of  Iowa. 

Frank  Baker,  of  New  York. 

B.  D.  Wood,  of  Pennsylvania. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  of  Illinois. 

W.  H.  D mean,  of  South  Carolina. 

C.  R.  Boyd,  of  Virginia. 

W.  H.  H.  Johnston,  of  Minnesota. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Murphy’s 
address,  Mr.  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Kansas 
City,  expressed  the  hope  that  appropriate 
resolutions  would  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, so  that  when  the  Assotiated 
Press  sends  them  over  the  Northeast,  the 
people  of  that  section  will  recognize  the 
great  interest  which  they  have  in  Ocean 
commerce ; an  interest  to  them  greater 
than  it  is  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the 
sea  coast. 

The  Convention  then  took  a recess  un- 
til 8 o’clock  p.  m. 


Night  Session. 

The  first  speaker  upon  reassembling, 
was  Mr  C.  R.  Boyd,  of  Va.  He  said: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — Know- 
ing my  utter  inability  to  present  any  new 
thoughts  to  you,  or  to  throw  additional 
light  upon  any  of  the  important  topics 
already  so  ably  presented  to  this  body, 
since  the  opening  of  the  Convention,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  confining  myself  to 
the  expression  of  the  firm  conviction,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  my  State, 
from  the  distinguished  Executive  and  the 


General  Assembly  down,  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  the  grand  objects  for  which  this 
Convention  has  assembled.  If  I am  not 
mistaken,  there  is  a fervent  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Virginia  people  that  this 
country  will  soon  possess  a navy,  so  supe- 
rior in  the  number  and  character  of  its 
ships.  that,  in  all  relations  growing  out 
of  our  commercial  treaties  with  Central, 
South  American,  African,  Asiatic,  Euro- 
pean, and  all  other  states  and  countries, 
they  will  always  feel  themselves  justified 
in  yielding  proper  respect  to  bottoms  fly- 
ing the  American  flag  and  carrying  Amer- 
ican trade. 

In  Virginia,  the  opinion  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing ground,  that  none  of  the  great  dis- 
tributing ports  of  our  country  now  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  exportation  of  the 
surplus  productions  of  our  farms,  planta- 
tions, mines  and  manufactories  to  foreign 
countries,  will  ever  be  able  to  return  to 
the  struggling  masses  of  the  entire  coun- 
try just  recompense  for  their  labors  and 
enterprise,  unless  a competent  American 
Merchant  Marine  becomes  an  established 
fact,  guarded  and  secured  in  all  seas  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  an 
American  Navy  the  equal  if  not  the  supe- 
rior, in  all  respects,  of  the  best  that  now 
floats.  (Loud  applause.) 

Col.  J.  R.  G.  Pitkin  followed  with  a 
brilliant  address  upon  “Our  Duties  and 
Powers.” 

He  spoke  as  follows  : 

Here  at  New  Orleans  your  National 
League  first  lay  a babe  upon  the  arm  of 
our  great  river  and  received  from  it  the 
impulse  seaward  which  now  finds  ener- 
getic expression  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
Union.  But  few  of  us  then  stood  about 
the  bantling,  and  I recall  that  my  es- 
teemed friend  (Col.  Chas.  S.  Hill)  who 
has  shed  more  ink  and  perspiration  for  it 
than  any  other  man  in  the  land  and 
should  be  known  as  a rock  rooted  Hill  by 
the  sea,  solicitously  held  the  bottle  which 
we  all  promptly  tested  in  turn  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  contents  were  whole- 
some The  babe  is  already  a stout  youth, 
awaiting  its  seven-league  boots  and 
eager,  like  all  urchins,  to  try  them  in 
water.  The  water  waits  and  the  boots 
will  come!  (Applause.)  I rejoice  to  see 
among  others  here,  a distinguished  gen- 
tleman (Gov.  Stanard),  who  with  his 
dexterous  gavel  can  so  drive  a parliamen- 
tary tack  at  long  range  that  a delegate, 
if  out  of  order,  suddenly  finds  himself  de- 
tained fast  by  the  coat-tail  to  his  seat ; 
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who  has  strenuously  fought  for  the  rights 
of  the  Mississippi  ancl  believes  it  elastic 
enough  to  be  pulled  out  seaward  by 
steam,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  an  original 
territorial  right  which  Missouri  cannot 
gainsay  despite  the  honor  in  which  she 
holds  him,  is  always  our  fellow-Louisian 
ian.  (Applause.) 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  your  ex- 
ecutive committee  to  address  you  to-day 
upon  a subject  intimately  related,  to  the 
materiai  interests  alike  of  New  ’Orleans 
and  of  this  Union,  I know  no  divided  loy- 
alty. Our  city  is  a commercial  arm  of  the 
Republic  and  its  brawn,  vigor  and  sus- 
tained grasp  largely  depend  upon  the 
measure  of  health  and  energy  which  it 
shall  derive  from  the  wholesome  arterial 
conditions  in  the  national  body-politic,  to 
which  conditions  it  must  in  turn  minister 
by  due  exercise  of  its  powers.  As  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  told  us  bet- 
ter in  his  inaugural  of  1824.  ‘‘We  are  all 
united  by  one  common  bond.  We  neither 
have  nor  can  have  any  separate  or  dis- 
tinct interests ; we  are  all  protected  by 
the  same  laws  and  no  measure  of  policy 
can  be  adopted  injurious  to  one  portion 
of  the  country  without  affecting  every 
other  in  the  same  ratio.” 

UPON  THIS  ISSUE 

of  American  ships  fidelity  to  Louisiana, 
to  the  South  and  to  the  nation  is  one  and 
the  same  virtue.  The  pitiful  example  of 
the  Indian  fakir  admonishes  New  Orleans 
that  she  cannot  idly  maintain  a fixed  up- 
lifted arm  for  years  without  seeing  it 
wither,  a sacrifice  of  power  ; and  the 
past,  however  grave  and  tender  its  mem- 
ories, invokes  no  fealty  of  us  that  shall 
be  less  aggressive  than  were  those  who 
gave  lustre  and  splendid  pathos  to  it.  A 
mound  beneath  which  rests  our  honored 
dead  is  debased  by  him  who  sits  supine 
upon  it  and  forbears  all  effort  beyond  it. 
He  alone  fitly  cherishes  that  dead,  who, 
kindled  with  its  old  resolve,  bears  its  mes- 
sage on  as  a provocation  to  new  achieve- 
ment. I propose  to  be  frank  to-day. 
Memories,  like  old  armor,  merit  respect 
only  so  far  as  they  do  not  hamper  virile 
effort.  You  are  in  a city  in  which  the 
croak  of  the  original  frog  that  greeted 
her  founder,  Bienville,  still  lingers  in  the 
throats  of  some  of  her  people  to  whom 
rust  and  decomposition  are  appeals  to  de- 
vout consideration  and  inertia  is  the  car- 
dinal duty  of  man.  But  in  every  commu- 
nity is  found  the  man  who  aspires  for 
neither  his  country  nor  even  his  town, 
countenances  nothing  save  that  from 
which  he  may  sniff  a suggestion  of  imme- 


diate profit,  yet  is  alert  to  run  with  his 
basket  to  gather  fruit  from  trees  which 
other  men  have  planted.  (Laughter.; 
So  we  have  here  a parish-cramp  in  the  el- 
bows of  men  who  forget  that  they  are 
citizens  of  a magnificent  Union,  the  de- 
velopment of  whose  industrial  power  is 
to  each  individual  a sober  duty  in  which 
no  partisan  consideration  need  be  an  in- 
gredient. And  to  the  discharge  of  this 
obligation  nature  challenges  New  Orleans 
in  resources  of  soil,  climate,  rivers  and 
sea,  that  are  not  only  prodigal  bounties 
but  demands, — and  Science  moves  at  last 
a vigilant  sentry  upon  her  walls  to  forbid 
invasion  longer  by  yellow  fever,  (Loud 
applause.)  While  our  Northern  friends 
are  gasping  with  summer-heat  at  New 
York  and  St.  Paul  as  the  mercury  climbs 
its  ladder,  our  old  Latin  town  draws  in 
through  the  lungs  of  its  highways  the 
cool,  grateful  breezes  of  a Gulf  that  waits 
by  patent  of  Nature  to  serve  her  industry 
with  its  broad,  restless  back.  But  I would 
not  have  you  understand  that  all  of  my 
townsmen  have  mildew  as  marrow  in 
their  bones  or  esteem  their  best  urban 
crown  an  annual  fool’s  cap  and  bells,  for 
the  vigor  of  that  new  commercial  Spain 
and  France  across  the  sea  is  astir  in  their 
sons  here,  and  our  Saxon,  with  much  of 
the  old  historic  impulse,  now  looks  south- 
ward, eager  to  descend  upon  the  coasts  of 
new  Britains  and  new  Gauls.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

THROUGH  THE  HARD  CRUST 

of  old  conditions  new  conditions  are  forc- 
ing their  way  to  a lusty  growth  and  the 
time  warrants  a confident  prediction  that 
all  the  Gulf  States;  too  busy  in  their  new 
battle  of  development  to  halt  and  debate 
anew  the  fretful  issues  of  the  past,  will 
upon  locked  shields  exalt  an  industrial 
sovereignty  that  shall  yet  command  their 
sea  and  the  waters  beyond.  Their  geo- 
graphy will  be  determined  not  by  a state- 
line, but  by  God’s  oceanic  map  by  which 
Columbus  sailed.  They  know,  month  by 
month,  more  and  more  of  the  wealth  of 
their  resources,  their  own  Norways  and 
Maines,  their  own  dormant  Englands  and 
Pennsylv-anias.  The  iron  under  !oot  has 
gone  into  sinew  and  will,  as  the  wrestler 
Antaeus  was  replenished  with  strength 
when  his  foot  touched  the  earth;  they 
propose  to  make  at  home  saturate  the 
commodity  with  their  own  labor,  sell 
their  surplus  in  the  states  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica as  our  commercial  counties  and  not 
to  depend  upon  the  surplus  of  some  other 
nation  nor  enter  a market  to  buy  back 
in  the  foreign  fabric  their  own  staple 
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with  fresh  raw  material  in  kind, — and 
in  this  new  and  resolute  temper  dwells 
the  best  assurance  of  your  welcome 
to  the  hospitality  of  New  Orleans 
to-day.  (Applause.)  The  prowess  of 
men  is  called  forth  in  peace,  as  in  war, 
by  a definite  purpose  for  which  they  may 
gird  themselves.  Though  we  seem  inert, 
we  await  this  provocation  and  opportu- 
nity. He  who  slowly  rose  at  sudden  call 
from  his  sleep  in  camp,  often  sought  the 
van,  did  his  best  and  slept  forever.  Let 
the  Government  declare  for  the  ship,  oc- 
cupy its  naval  station  here,  locate  its  school 
ship,  assert  itself  in  ready  boy,  man  and 
material  and  excite  new  aims,  endear- 
ments and  activities,  in  which  it  may 
deepen  its  own  foundations. 

Here  beside  a great  river  that  drains  a 
vast,  populous  Empire,  beside  a Mexican 
sea  which  waits  before  numerous  ample 
harbors,  amidst  a region  that  teems  with 
unexampled  resources  and  commands  un- 
exampled approaches,  the  word  of  na- 
tional invocation  has  only  to  be  spoken 
for  the  forest  to  waken  with  the  quick 
pulsations  of  the  axe  stroke,  the  hidden 
metal  to  grow  ruddy  and  take  shape  at 
the  forge,  the  din  of  shipyards  to  utter  a 
new  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
noble  fleets  to  ride  forth  with  masts 
bursting  a-peak  to  consummate  flower, 
like  Aaron’s  rod  ! (Applause.)  Our  Long- 
fellow tells  us  : 

u Ah,  what  a wondrous  thing  it  is 
To  note  how  many  wheels  of  toil 
One  thought,  one  word  can  set  in  motion ! 
There  is  not  a ship  that  sails  the  ocean 
But  every  climate,  every  soil. 

Must  bring  its  tribute,  great  or  small, 

And  help  to  build  the  wooden  wall!” 

HOSTILITY  TO  THE  SHIP. 

In  old  times  to  impale  a buried  man 
with  a stake  at  a cross-road  was  a visita- 
tion of  tne  greatest  ignominy ; in  our 
time  to  plant  a mast  in  the  product  of  an 
American  ship-yard,  if  intended  for  for- 
eign service,  is  to  forfeit  the  sympathy 
and  invite  the  condemnation  of  many 
men  who  misconceive  that  in  a term  or 
two  at  the  national  capital  they  subtly  ab- 
sorb all  American  statesmanship  by  the 
pores  or  otherwise.  (Laughter.)  In 
their  view,  foreign  commerce  means  sim- 
ply to  sit  upon  the  coast  and  surrender 
our  industrial  stores  to  foreign  ships, 
much  as  the  aborigines  sat  and  bartered 
with  Spaniard  or  Englishman  until  his 
open  hand  as  a trader  flenched  to  the  iron 
fist  of  an  invader.  With  the  painful  mod- 
esty of  a humble  housewife  with  her 
Monday  wash,  Columbia  must  display 


her  bunting,  not  on  the  broad  green  com- 
mons of  the  sea,  but  on  domestic  lines  in 
her  own  tranquil  backyard  where  it  may 
neither  be  swollen  with  wind  nor  frayed 
at  the  edge.  (Laughter.)  She  may  have 
:oreign  commercial  intercourse,  say  these 
Solons,  but  it  must  be  by  proxy.  There 
is  nothing  more  improper,  more  subver- 
sive of  our  industrial  adjustment,  than 
that  a farmer  who  raises  his  squashes  ard 
beans  for  market  should  himself  start 
thither  with  laden  wagon  ; let  him  rid 
himself  of  the  vehicle,  restrict  his  beast 
to  the  plough,  and,  hoe  in  hand,  await  at 
his  farm  gate  the  coming  with  an  empty 
cart  of  some  chance  traveler  who  raises 
no  vegetables,  and  to  whom  he  may  sur- 
render the  roadway.  (Laughter.)  There 
is  nothing  so  nutritious  and  self-sustain- 
ing as  to  fast  while  at  my  elbow  a neigh- 
bor spades  in  to  his  abdomen  succulent  food 
whose  juices,  in  ecomonics  if  not  in  phy- 
siology, somehow  enrich  my  blood  and 
tissue  rather  than  his  own,  little  as  a 
suspicion  of  the  fact  impairs  his  appetite. 
(Applause.)  This,  my  friends,  is  the 
species  of  wisdom  common  to  too  many  of 
these  members  and  has  as  scant 
quality  of  genuine  statesmanship  as  the 
thin  tinkle  of  the  creek  they  are  so  often 
sent  to  reclaim  by  means  of  an  appropria- 
tion, partakes  of  the  roar  and  majestic 
invitation  of  the  ocean  from  which  they 
forbid  a flag  that  we  confess  is  little  more 
to-day  than  a flickering  candle-flame  not 
to  be  borne  beyond  the  marine  league. 
You  may  esteem  my  terms  somewhat 
ungracious,  but  if  there  be  a locality  in 
America  where  mediocrity  is  signal  for  its 
tonnage  (laughter)  and  expediency  for  its 
devious  methods,  where  the  member  who 
dints  his  whole  district  with  a firm  heel 
too  often  emerges  from  a caucus  with  the 
stealth  of  tip-toe  and  with  his  individual- 
ity left  there  on  a peg ; and  where  robust 
candor  merits  expression,  it  is  in  Wash- 
ington and  from  an  assemblage,  earnest 
like  your  League  Convention  there  last 
month,  to  demand  what  so  immediately 
concerns  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  unless 
it  be  a duck  that  has  permanently  shed 
its  web-feet.  (Applause.)  Two  years  ago 
at  the  first  convention  called  at  Wash- 
ington under  these  auspices  in  the  interest 
of  American  shipping.  I was  charged 
with  the  honorable  duty  of  presenting  the 
subject  at  considerable  length.  Upon 
examination  this  morning  of  a printed 
copy  of  that  address,  I find  therein  not  a 
word  I would  recant  but  that  if  I talked 
snow  then,  I would,  had  I time,  talk  snow 
balls  now.  Since  that  occasion,  engage- 
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ments  have  forbidden  me  from  attending 
any  one  of  the  several  Conventions  held 
in  the  same  behalf  in  my  own  section, 
but  my  interest  has  not  flagged,  (ap- 
plause), the  principle  quickens  with  its 
seminal  virtue  and  I rejoice  to  dis- 
cover that  while  our  woods  and  mines 
that  shall  yet  move  to  the  sea  as  rightful 
domain,  await  their  summons,  the  cham- 
pions of  American  ships  are  in  sober  and 
increasing  muster  to  urge  their  righteous 
demand  before  we  sacrifice  a much  great- 
er portion  of  that  independence  which 
Washington  has  warned  us  was  in  some 
measure  jeoparded  by  the  acceptance  of 
any  service  at  the  hands  of  another 
nation.  The  shoulders  of  a nation  as  of  a 
man,  broaden  and  strengthen  with  the 
burdens  they  bear.  ('Loud  applause.) 

THE  SAME  BRITISH  TEMPER 

that  forbade  our  colonial  manufactures 
lest  they  should  prejudice  British  indus- 
tries, and  the  exportation  of  our  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco  and  other  products  save 
in  English  ships  and  to  England,  and 
that  waked  an  American  resentment 
which  ended  only  with  a victorious 
Revolution,  still  holds  in  her  trade-policy 
and  in  the  maiutainance  of  her  marine 
constabulary  upon  our  American  waters. 
She  wants  our  custom  gates  open  only 
because  she  no  longer  holds  the  keys, 
and  God  alone  knows  how  long  she  may 
wait  in  the  offing  before  they  are  sent  to 
her,  with  the  keys  as  well  of  scores  of  our 
workshops,  wrapped  m an  Executive 
message  and  tied  with  a statutory  string. 
But  “our  antagonist  is  our  helper,”  said 
Edmund  Burke.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  sit 
inert  and  imprecate  Great  Britain  be- 
cause she  sweeps  the  seas.  Instead  of 
shaking  our  fist  at  long  range  we  may  far 
better  thrust  it  into  the  laden  pocket  and 
bring  out  something  substantial  for  self- 
defence.  (Applause.)  The  field  is  so 
largely  hers,  chiefly  because  she  occupies 
what  we  have  abandoned  and  because  in 
half  a century  she  has  expended  $250, 
000,000  in  subsidies.  To  accuse  her  is 
only  to  accuse  ourselves.  Her  ship’s 
stem  is  a legitimate  commercial  nose  that 
pokes  everywhere  with  a keen  scent  for 
traffic.  And  with  her  every  craft  comes 
the  admonition  of  her  example.  Go  back 
a moment,  for  if  ever  history  commended 
a lesson  to  us  it  is  just  here.  Early  iu  the 
fifteenth  century  England  had  no  artisans 
and,  save  in  slight  measure,  no  commerce, 
and  that  was  wholly  by  foreign  ships  which 
bore  her  chief  export,  wool,  for  foreign 
conversion  to  cloth.  Henry  VIII.  tempted 
Dutch  and  Venitian  carpenters  to  Eng- 


land by  large  sums  to  build  his  merchant- 
men and  war-ships,  yet  when  his  high- 
mettled  daughter,  Queen  Bess,  mounted 
the  throne,  English  commerce  was  still  in 
scant  volume  and  English  vessels  were  of 
small  burden,  England  derived  her  work- 
men from  abroad,  her  iron  from  Spain 
and  Germany,  her  sail  cloth  from  the  low 
countries,  her  linen  and  woolen  fabrics 
fiom  Flanders  and  Holland  and  her  arms 
from  France  and  Italy. 

The  Spanish  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands vas  by  contrast  what  Great  Britain 
is  to-day  ; Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  were 
two  Liverpools  to  and  from  which  sailed 
fleets  great  in  number  and  burden.  When 
five  hundred  great  ships  were  often  seen 
waiting  before  each  of  these  cities  on  a 
single  day,  England  had  not  four 
merchantmen  of  four  hundred  tons  bur- 
den ! Then  Spain  by  persecution  unwit- 
tingly helped  England  as  England  later 
served  us.  A multitude  of  exiles  sought 
and  were  granted  English  asylum,  estab- 
lished their  industrial  pursuits  on  English 
soil,  manufactured  fabrics,  built  ships, 
roused  new  aspirations;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  feit  the  old  England  under  her 
tread  broadening  out  in  the  ship’s  adven- 
ture northward,  southward  and  westward 
even  to  the  Pacific;  deepening  with  anew 
sense  of  faith  and  power  which  matured 
great  sailors,  statesmen  and  writers  and 
fastening  upon  the  world  a commercial 
and  colonial  clutch  ne^er  since  relinquish- 
ed as  a policy.  And  when  the  ship-tim- 
ber for  her  need  was  no  nearer  than  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  England  made  sea- 
sandals  of  the  iron  in  her  cellar  aud  went 
forth  with  new  maritime  prowess.  In 
1814  she  had  not  a solitary  steam-vessel 
and  now  has  five  thousand  steam  mer- 
chantmen! No  wonder  Victoria  told  her 
Parliament  just  one  week  ago,  ‘‘The  pros- 
pects of  commerce  are  more  hopeful  than 
any  I have  been  able  to  point  to  in  many 
years.’* 

England’s  primacy  upon  the  ocean  is 
less  because  she  has  pounded  hostile  ships 
with  the  cannon-ball  than  because  she 
has  pounded  her  way  through  with  the 
pound  sterling  (applause,)  and  thus 
accumulated  a vast  merchant  marine, 
English  from  keel  to  peak,  and  ready  to- 
day with  450  steamers,  manned  with 
trained  seamen,  to  open  their  ports  like 
quick  eyelids  and  blaze  deadly  wrath  at 
any  war  challenge  in  her  path.  And  by 
this  growth  of  seasoned  power  in  peace 
.she  forstalls  war  and  achieves  more  than 
war  could  yield.  The  health  of  an 
athletic  man  quietly  warns  me  not  to  ex- 
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asperate  him  to  punctuate  my  terms  of 
indignity  with  his  knuckles. 

THE  SPIGOT. 

I confess,  sir,  that  I am  blind  to  the 
political  economy  that  cherishes  the 
spigot  and  forgets  the  bung  hole  (laugh- 
ter), that  would  save  a meagre  per  cent  in 
the  purchase  ofa  British  vessel  the  cost  of 
which  for  foreign  labor  and  material  is  a 
diversion  of  our  capital  and  a still  grayer 
cost  in  the  denial  of  opportunity  for  our 
own  labor  and  our  national  assertion. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  a British 
and  American  vessel  lies  not  in  any  duty 
on  imported  ship  material,  but  in  the 
better  wages  of  the  American  crafts- 
man. A ship  yard,  more’s  the 
pity,  is  not  as  readily  organized  as 
a House  of  Congress  and  is  not,  as 
on  the  Clyde  and  Mersey,  jealously  fostered 
as  a shirt  sleeve  parliament  whose  gavel 
is  a sledge  that  smites  the  authority  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  world!  (Applause; 
Spigot?  Think  of  it ! Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  are  especially  important 
American  factors,  yet  wheu  Brazil  offers 
an  annual  of  $88,000  for  mail  service  with 
us,  we  offer  $5,000;  when  the  Argentine 
Republic  tenders  an  annual  $100,000,  we 
offer  $3,000;  a seventh,  nay,  a tenth  less 
than  our  expenditure  for  mail  service  be- 
tween scores  of  inconsiderable  towns  on 
our  railways  and  inland  waters.  Draper 
declares  that  the  noble  civilization  of  old 
Mexico  was  “a  civilization  without  a ve- 
hicle or  plow,”  and  therefore  fell.  (Ap- 
plause.) Her  weakness  on  land,  is  ours 
on  sea;  we  would  be  a nation  without  a 
roadway  or  furrow  beyond  the  compass  of 
a domestic  commerce;  we  would  thrive 
by  persistent  contraction  of  our  powers. 
And  yet  only  six  weeks  ago  New  Mexico 
granted  a subsidy  of  $1,500  per  round  trip 
to  a new  line  between  New  York  and  Vera 
Cruz  via  New  Orleans.  I need  not  en- 
large in  detail  upon  the  liberal  disposition 
shown  by  France,  Germany,  Spain  and 
Italy  in  respect  of  their  ships.  Great 
Britain,  as  you  know,  pays  her  steam  an 
annual  three  and  a half  millions  for  ocean 
mail  service  alone,  and  last  year  our  for- 
eign mail  service  cost  us  but  $327,000,  and 
all  but  $48,000  of  that  sum  went  to  foreign 
hands.  Cost?  nay,  the  real  cost  is  an 
hourly  one  to  our  national  life  while  we 
meet  the  foreign  marine  pike  staff'  with 
no  weapon  save  a pine  tooth  pick.  (Ap- 
plause) In  the  language  of  the  great 
champion  of  America,  Pitt,  in  his  bold  re- 
ply to  Grenville,  “Shall  a miserable  finan- 
cier come  with  a boast  that  he  can  fetch 
a pepper  corn  into  the  exchequer  at  a loss 


of  millions  to  the  nation  ? u Now  take  an 
ancient  illustration. 

IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
sits  Sicily,  a great  island  of  noble  nar- 
bors  and  fertile  soil,  over  which  Nature 
weaves  her  most  gorgeous  sunsets,  and 
which  seems  forever  in  its  shifting  sha- 
dows and  in  the  murmur  of  its  foliage  and 
tides  to  recall  its  prodigal  stores  of  history 
and  legend.  Rome  sat  absolute  master  in 
Italy,  but  saw  the  great  maritime  power 
of  Carthage  ravage  her  coast,  waste  her 
commerce  and  dispute  her  possession  of 
that  fair  island  whence  she  was,  in  fact, 
cut  off  as  we  are  from  our  South  Atlantic 
Sicilies.  She  saw,  too,  that  she  must 
meet  ship  with  ship.  But  how  ? Timber 
stood  on  her  hills  and  stout  hearts  leaped 
in  her  men,  but  she  had  no  expert  crafts- 
men to  build  a fleet.  The  timely  wreck 
of  a Carthagenian  galley  supplied  a 
model,  and  in  sixty  days  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Roman  ships  stood  ready  for  sea 
and  for  combat,  each  deck  a battle-field. 
What  the  hammer  began  the  sword  fin- 
ished. Rome  strode  the  sea  to  the  very 
gates  of  Carthage  and  compelled  a sur- 
render not  only  of  her  Sicily  but  of  lavish 
war  tribute.  In  our  war  of  peace  the 
tense  canvass  is  the  buckler  and  the  iron 
ship  the  armor  with  which  to  compel  our 
right  of  way  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Let  us,  a greater  Rome  in  all  else,  be  no 
less  a Rome  in  patriotic  temper  and  com- 
mand our  own  by  a resolute  assertion  of 
an  American  continental  policy  of  com- 
merce. (Loud  applause.) 

THIS  ASSERTION 

lies  in  a prompt,  regular,  continuous  an- 
swer to  the  needs  and  tast<  s of  the  South 
American  by  cargoes  to  which  every  State 
of  our  Union  may  contribute  ; and  with 
our  fabric  on  his  back,  our  foods  in  his 
stomach,  our  appliances  in  his  hand  and 
our  steadfast  intercourse  a new  leaven, 
we  re- Americanize  him  in  blood,  bone  and 
purpose  into  a sure  ally.  Let  us  extend 
and  intrench  our  commercial  outworks 
and  man  them  with  our  American  neigh- 
bors on  their  own  soil,  armed  with  our 
levers  and  spindles  to  achieve  new  indus- 
trial conquests  for  us  and  for  themselves. 
An  active  commerce  is  a necessary  process 
of  digestion  by  which  a surplus  of  com- 
modities is  converted  to  value  like  the 
conversion  of  food  to  blood  and  by  which 
strength  is  thus  distributed  to  all  our  in- 
dustrial veins  and  sinews.  A people  that 
compels  industrial  dyspepsia  cannot  com- 
plain of  its  effects  in  strikes  and  other  la- 
bor-disturbances. Billions  were  expended 
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to  arrest  a rebellion,  and  yet  to  a vast  un- 
assimilated surplus  of  products  in  which 
lurks  a perilous  depletive  power  and  a 
perilous  fever  of  discontent  in  menace  of 
the  country  everywhere,  men  are  wholly 
indifferent,  though  admitting  the  infir- 
mity and  its  logical  effects.  Foreign  mar- 
kets are  a vital  national  necessity,  and 
we  are  not  the  Children  of  Israel  with 
a special  pass  on  dry  land  through  a sea 
that,  in  fact,  can  be  parted  only  by  our 
hulls.  (Laughter.)  As  the  Government 
stood  by  its  bayonets,  so  let  it  stand  by 
the  bowsprits  that  may  move  forward 
and  win  its  new  battles.  But  this  work, 
I protest,  is  to  be  done  with  no  borrowed 
flag,  but  with  our  own.  (Applause.) 

I DECLARE  FOR  A BOUNTY, 
because  the  health  and  internal 

security  of  this  Republic  require  the 
end,  now  in  our  view,  to  which  the 
bounty  is  a fruitful  means;  because 
her  right  of  empire  is  not  simply  within 
her  political  boundary,  but  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  her  capacity  of  outreach;  because 
the  volume  of  ber  output  is  her  title  to 
rank  among  the  nations  when  I would 
see  her  at  the  van;  because  the  market 
value  of  her  labor  measures  that  labor’s  au- 
thority and  amelioration;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause the  ship-builder  who  constructs,  or 
the  ship  owner  who  plies  the  sea-barrow, 
and  by  his  investment  serves  the  nation, 
her  industries  and  her  bread-winners,  is 
our  representative  upon  a great  and  sober 
embassy  and  should  feel  her  flag  to  be  to 
all  others  his  high  credential,  and  to  him- 
self an  honest  promissory  note  for  service 
rendered  in  distance  and  tonnage  sailed. 
(Loud  applause . ) It  is  an  old  maxim  that 
an  English  ship  is  English  soil.  I am  for 
the  American  ship  as  American  soil  wher- 
ever an  American  commercial  root  may  be 
planted.  I want  this  Government,  in  ef- 
fect, to  enter  that  ship  and  accompany  as 
super  cargo  the  product  of  American  labor 
to  the  market  where  it  may  best  be  laid 
down.  I want  it  to  sail  not  as  Bonaparte 
went  to  St.  Helena  on  a British  bottom, 
but  as  Hull  and  Decatur  sailed  the  At- 
lantic and  Farragut  the  Gulf!  (Applause.) 
I want  it  to  dispute  to  the  utmost  hori- 
zon— rim  the  possession  of  that  blue  vault 
as  we  vied  for  the  last  international  cup, 
and  to  dedicate  its  legislation,  skill  and 
material  to  that  great  enterprise.  (Ap- 
plause.) I want  its  mail  bag  in  which 
go  forth  the  eager  practical  ideas  of  a peo- 
ple in  pursuit  of  American  industrial  re- 
sults, esteemed  so  much  \ital  American 
brain  to  advance  on  rhe  oaken  or  iron 
shoulders  of  no  country  save  its  own,  and 


for  its  moral  import  and  material  service, 
at  least  as  much  entitled  to  a member’s 
consideration  as  is  a sack  of  his  speeches 
or  soiled  linen  to  his  frank,  both  of  which 
too  often  have  no  body  in  them.  (Loud 
applause.)  As  Calhoun  said:  ‘‘Neither 
agriculture,  manufactures  nor  commerce, 
taken  separately,  is  the  cause  of  wealth  ; 
it  flows  from  the  three  combined  and  can- 
not exist  without  each  other.  Without 
commerce  industry  would  have  no  stimu- 
lus, and  without  manufactures  commerce 
would  be  without  means  of  protection.” 
As  the  stream  rebuilds  in  shadow  the  arch 
that  spans  it,  the  sea  must  round  our  in- 
dustrial life 

THIS  STALWART  YOUNG  SAMSON 

of  a nation  whose  great  exploits  in  the 
past  were  due  to  the  discipline  of  high 
motive  and  hard  trial  of  soul  and  sinew, 
who  rent  open  this  trans  atlantic  colonial 
lion  of  Great  Britain  to  find  industrial 
bees  swarm  thereafter  in  its  carcass,  who 
bore  the  gates  of  commerce  across  the 
world,  and,  like  his  Nazarite  piototype, 
felt  the  hot  valor  of  one  great  purpose  to 
free  his  people  wholly  from  foreign  yoke, 
this  Samson,  I say,  is  jn  grave  hazard  to- 
day. It  is  the  old  scriptural  srory  but  in 
new  and  vast  proportions.  Anew  Delilah 
wantons  with  him  and  teases  him  in  mel- 
low phrase  with  the  heresy  of  “free  ships,” 
while  his  foes  wait  in  covert  at  that  na- 
tional capital  as  the  earlier  conspirators 
lurked  behind  the  curtains  in  Palestine, 
God  knows,  the  snare  has  been  too  well 
laid.  From  ocean  to  ocean  he  has 
been  bound  in  with  foreign  hawsers 
as  with  withes,  and  yet  we  know  that  by 
one  determined  act  of  self-assertion  to 
which  his  past  and  his  future  should  impel 
him,  he  can  burst  asunder  his  bonds  and 
walk  the  seas  a new  Peter  in  faith  and  an 
Alexander  in  power.  (Loud  applause.) 
Look  at  the  mesh  woven  all  about  us. 
Northward  is  the  Canadian  Pacific  with 
its  subsidized  steam  connections,  eastward 
to  Liverpool,  and  westward  to  Asiatic 
ports — a British  lasso  of  iron  thrown 
across  our  continent.  Let  me  say  here 
that  seven  weeks  after  the  Inter  State 
Commerce  Act  went  into  effect,  I h;  d occa- 
sion to  know  that  within  that  short  period 
two  thousand  barrels  of  Hawaian  sugar 
were  laid  down  at  each  of  the  cities  of 
Minneapolis,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Kansas 
City  and  Omaha,  and  four  thousand  bar- 
rels at  St.  Paul;  and  this,  not  by  way  of 
San  Francisco  on  an  American  liue,  but 
by  this  same  Canadian  Pacific  which, 
though  oppressed  with  subsidies  and  mo- 
nopoly powers  and  intent  to  lay  an  em- 
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bargo  upon  our  Pacific  coast,  was  upon 
the  application  of  its  foreign  owners  and 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  our  railways, 
bonded  on  the  20th  day  of  May  last  by 
your  treasury  department  a3  a carrier  of 
goods  for  delivery  throughout  your  coun- 
try, and  stands  to  day  on  equal  terms 
with  your  own  rail  lines  without  their 
embarrassment  under  the  Inter  State 
Commerce  Act. 

And  these  lines  have  lately  found  them- 
selves cut  off  at  the  frontier  from  ship- 
ment of  bonded  wheat,  which  they  can 
carry  at  a lighter  rate  for  the  farmers  of 
Manitoba  than  can  this  Canadian-Pacific 
monster,  whose  tentacles  are  fatally  clos- 
ing, with  the  connivance  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  upon  that  province,  not- 
withstanding its  angry  remonstrances  and 
its  desire  for  our  carriers.  The  British 
Parliament  stand  by  the  ship,  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  by  the  railway  and  fish- 
ing craft,  and  our  Congress  by  the  ignoble 
consequences  to  ourselves  of  their  enter 
prise.  Before  leaving  that  Northern 
quarter,  let  me  say  that  it  certainly  seems 
as  if  the  moment  any  question  arises  be- 
yond our  frontier  in  which  we  have  right- 
ful concern,  our  melancholy  capacity  to 
blunder  appears  ; our  diplomatic  fingers 
are  straightway  thumbs.  (Laughter.) 
The  New  England  fisheries,  involving  a 
capital  of  $15,000,000,  are  operated  by 
thirty-seven  thousand  hardy  men,  trained 
to  the  sea  and  especially  adapted  to  man 
a merchant  marine.  They  constitute  a 
rich  and  invaluable  fund  of  courage  and 
seasoned  aptitude,  a ready  sea-militia. 
How  they  are  harassed,  their  vessels  are 
boarded  and  seized,  and  their  commercial 
privileges  under  the  comity  ot  nations  are 
denied  by  British  authority,  is  enough  to 
task  the  utmost  American  capacity  to 
blush,  whether  from  auger  or  for  shame. 
Our  flag  may  certify  a vessel  to  any  for- 
eign port,  sought  for  supplies,  except  a 
Canadian  port.  What  should  we  do  in 
turn  ? Retaliate,  shut  our  ports  to  Cana 
dian  vessels.  The  last  Congress  author- 
ized this  action,  but  the  Administration 
only  appoints  a Commission,  and  then 
finds  it  is  without  authority  30  to  commit 
the  determination  of  the  question  just  as 
it  makes  demand  upon  Mexico  in  respect 
of  Cutting,  and  then  despatches  thither  a 
special  quasi-commissioner  to  discover 
why  that  demand  should  have  been  made. 
(Laughter.)  It  waxes  wroth  over  one 
man,  is  indifferent  to  thirty-seven  thous- 
and men,  and  then  cools  its  rage  as  to  the 
one,  and  the  Commissioner,  Sedgewick, 
returns  home  with  a message  of  tomb-like 


silence,  crawls  into  a hole  of  oblivion 
and  pulls  the  hole  in  after  him. 
(Laughter.)  This  is  a question  not  of 
party  but  of  fact,  and  arraigns  both  par- 
ties,— a question  that  addresses  New  Eng- 
lander, Californian  and  Louisianian  alike 
as  Americans.  It  involves  a reason  that 
sorely  substracts  from  our  resources  of 
power  and  national  claims  to  respect,  and 
forbids  us  from  waters  which  are  jealously 
cherished  as  a nursery  for  a British  navy 
and  should  be  equally  our  own.  To  par- 
ticularize one  instance.  In  July,  1886, 
the  American  fishing-craft  Thos.  F.  Bay- 
ard was  forbidden  from  entering  Bonne 
Bay,  N F.,  under  threat  of  seizure,  to  ob- 
tain bait  or  supplies,  had  to  abandon  her 
voyage  and  sneaked  home;  and  at  that 
very  time,  and  now,  when  these  thirty- 
seven  thousand  men  are  assured  no  relief 
under  a flag  which  we  must  largely  call 
upon  them  to  maintain  in  our  proposed 
merchant-marine;  at  that  very  time  and 
now  not  less  than  forty  British  vessels 
were  and  are,  I doubt  not,  in  the  harbor 
of  Pensacola  freely  loading  with  our 
woods,  and  as  many  more  bound  to  or 
from  this  hospitable  levee  for  or  with  our 
freights.  Why,  the  five  and  a half  mil- 
lions we  paid  Canada  for  our  fishing  priv- 
ileges were  set  apart  by  her  as  a standing 
source  of  bounty  to  her  own  fishermen.  I 
do  not  believe  in  a diplomacy  that  casts 
the  reel-end  of  a line  to  an  enemy  and 
buys  the  right  to  imbed  in  our  fingers  the 
keen  barb  of  our  own  hook;  a diplomacy 
that  disheartens  the  sturdy,  trained  man- 
hood vital  to  our  commercial  defense. 
(Applause. ) 

Look  back  to  1814  when  we  blindly  suf- 
ferred  dangers  to  multiply  till  we  had  to 
burn  our  own  war- vessels  and  stores,  see 
British  ships  ascend  the  Potomac,  hear 
the  tramp  of  British  soldiery  on  the  main 
avenue  of  our  national  capital  and  see  her 
State  and  Treasury  departments  fired 
with  their  own  papers. 

And  whether  Great  Britain  builds  a wall 
of  subsidy  about  us,  comes  in  military  boots 
or  with  the  suavity  of  an  embassador,  she 
seeks  her  own  interest,  never  relents  in 
the  pursuit  and  usually  succeeds  in  com- 
passing the  end,  because  her  statesmen 
captains  and  subjects,  have  a combative 
faith  in  their  country.  Let  me  not  be  un- 
derstood, however,  as  declaring  for  myself 
or  for  any  man  before  me,  hostility  to 
Great  Britian.  We  owe  too  much  to  her 
mighty  moral  forces,  her  intellectual  en- 
ergies, her  historic  lessons  and  her  noble 
kinship,  for  any  sober  American  to  hope 
that  our  common  language  may  ever  be 
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debased  to  a vehicle  of  bate  one  for  the 
other.  The  audible  footfall  of  her  John 
Pym  in  our  Western  civilization  should 
alone  suffice  to  hush  intemperate  expres- 
sion ! (Applause.)  Whatever  her  infir- 
mities or  our  own,  whatever  the  vexa- 
tions that  lie  between  us,  there  rests  be- 
neath them  a common  civilization  solid 
like  the  mountains  and  valleys  beneath 
the  Atlantic,  on  which  her  merchantmen 
profit  by  our  default  Fifty -five  years 
ago  your  Captain  Lawrence,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Hornet,  encountered  the 
British  man  of-war  Peacock,  a vessel  of 
superior  force,  ran  close  upon  her  and 
smote  her  with  such  vigor  that  in  fifteen 
minutes  down  went  her  flag,  and  a few 
minutes  later  the  vessel  herself.  In  her 
pride  she  had  measured  the  breadth  of 
the  Atlantic  ; in  her  wreck  she  found  its 
depths. 

The  English  captives  were  taken  to 
New  York  and  there  made  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment through  the  prints  of  the 
kindness  of  Captain  Lawrence,  by  reason 
of  which  they  “ceased  to  consider  them- 
selves prisoners.”  Even  his  tars  shared 
their  clothing  with  the  British  crew. 
Soon  after  the  same  brave  Captain,  then 
in  command  of  the  Chesapeake  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  British  ship  Shannon,  and,  in 
the  rage  of  conflict,  fell  with  a mortal 
wound.  The  same  steadfast,  generous 
nature  that  had  befriended  vanquished 
foes  remained  undaunted  as  the  impotent 
frame  that  held  it  was  tenderly  borne  be- 
low from  the  stained  quarter-deck.  His 
day  was  done,  but  from  his  heart  leaped 
heroic  terms,,  at  once  of  pathetic  suppli- 
cation and  of  command,  that  committed 
his  purpose  to  the  future,  snapped  as  a 
legend  from  our  victor  Perry’s  masthead 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  lingers  in  the  voices  of 
forest  and  wave  to-day,  “Don’t  give  up 
the  ship!”  (Continued  applause.)  Never 
could  soul  thrust  up  through  firm  white 
lips  a truer  excalibar  of  the  sea.  We 
would  contend  with  Great  Britain  now  as 
then,  only  for  our  own  ; when  we  open 
our  fist  of  defense,  the  warm  frank  palm 
remains.  Even  the  English  commander 
who  yielded  to  the  impetuous  Perry  de- 
clared that  the  latter’s  conduct  toward 
his  prisoners  should  of  itself  immortalize 
him.  Dearer  than  our  English  cousinship 
is  @ur  patrimony  rescued  from  an  English 
crown.  (Applause.,)  Pardon  this  di- 
gression. 

To  return.  With  subsidies,  Spain,  too, 
has  entered  the  field,  not  only  from  San 
Francisco  down  the  lower  Pacific  coast, 
but  on  our  North  Atlantic  and  West  In- 


dian waters  as  well,  and  on  the  South 
Atlantic  coast  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man lines,  under  subsidy,  hold  sway  and 
permit  us  a bare  fifth  of  that  precious 
Spanish-American  and  Brazilian  trade. 

As  to  the  point  sought  to  be  made  this 
morning  in  respect  of  the  two  tropical 
fruit- lines  to  this  port  as  illustrative  of 
the  ability  of  individual  enterprise,  when 
projected  aright,  to  dispense  with  Govern- 
ment aid,  the  speaker  might  profitably 
have  ascertained  what  these  lines  are 
receiving  in  mail  subsidies  from  the 
Honduran  and  Guatemalan  Governments 
in  maintenance  of  individual  enterprise. 

WHY  SIR,  WERE  JEFFERSON 
who  forecast  our  danger  and  in  1793  told 
Congress  from  the  State  Department  the 
claims  of  our  navigation,  its  relation  to 
our  industries  and  national  defense  and 
the  need  of  citizen  seamen  and  ship-yards 
fiscal  year  1,200  millions  in  value  of  our 
in  protection  of  our  commerce ; were  he,  I 
say,  to  know  in  the  flesh  that  in  our  last 
exports  and  imports  were  carried  in 
foreign  vessels  and  less  than  200  millions 
in  our  own,  and  were  he  then  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  old  Tory  New  York,  Tory  still 
to  a grave  degree,  and  mark  the  air 
tremulous  with  British  standards,  swarm- 
ing like  red  vultures  over  a forest  of 
masts  as  if  American  commerce  were  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  what* 
wrath  would  kindle  his  eyes  that  our 
Congresses  have  suffered  this  marine  in- 
vestment and  blocade  and  practically 
condemned  the  American  ship  as  an  alien, 
and  with  what  vigor  would  he  declare. 

• ‘Since  you  have  yielded  harbor  and  sea  and 
abolished  ship-yard,  you  may  with  equal 
reason  invite  British  captains  again  to 
board  your  feeble  merchant  marine  and 
impress  its  crews;  revive  your  old  stipu- 
lation made  in  1792  with  the  insolent 
Algerine  pirates  to  pay  them  an  annual 
$25  000  in  tribute  if  your  little  commerce 
were  let  alone ; admit  British  steam  to 
your  coast  wise  trade,  snuff  out  your  light- 
houses by  statute,  sever  your  Atlantic  cable 
lest  a telegraphic  whisper  escape  seaward 
and  declare  once  for  all  to  the  world  that 
the  sickly  wing  of  your  eagle  is  simply  a 
resource  to  hide  its  head.  (Long  applause.) 
God  speed,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  day  for 
more  of  the  firm,  doughty  temper  of  Otis 
when,  in  1761,  an  English  ministry  inter- 
posed in  our  colonial  trade  with  the 
French*  islands  and  the  hot  breath  of  his 
remonstrance  started  a flame  that  at  last 
consumed  British  power  to  a cinder  upon 
our  soil.  We  were  not  allowed  to  be  free 
Englishmen,  and  then  became  free  Ameri- 
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cans;  let  us  not  relapse  into  constructive 
and  apologetic  English  subjects.  Let  the 
good  old  names  of  our  historic  ships  go 
forth  on  new  hulls — United  States,  Argus, 
Hornet,  Enterprise — and  with  the  same 
indomitable  aim.  Let  us  illustrate  an 
American  faith  in  ourselves.  (Applause.) 

I have  no  respect,  sir,  for  the  plea  urged 
against  the  term  “subsidy.”  We  are,  in- 
deed, estopped  from  recourse  to  this  plea 
by  the  fact  that  foreign  subsidy  has  dis- 
closed its  powerful  energy  against  us.  The 
British  musket  in  the  revolution  often 
made  at  close  quarters  a trusty  club  when 
captured  and  swung  by  a colonist  at  its 
muzzle  end;  and  a subsidy  that  is  a war- 
rantable instrument  for  attack  is  equally 
warrantable  in  our  hands  for  self-protec- 
tion, when,  since  1856,  our  foreign  carry- 
ing trade  in  American  bottoms  has  shrunk 
from  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  less  than 
fourteen.  We  are  further  estopped  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  lavish  in  subsidies 
to  our  highways  of  rail  between  the  two 
oceans,  and  if  we  can  be  generous  by  the 
mile  we  can  be  at  least  equitable  by  the 
ton.  (Applause.)  The  same  vital  inter- 
est is  involved  whether  we  put  steam  or 
wheel  or  keel,  the  same  great  mission  of 
development,  the  same  errands  for  labor 
whose  diligent  hands  have  a right  to  the 
price  and  reciprocal  commodities  which 
the  best  markets  afford,  whether  near  or 
remote.  The  man  who  imagines  that  this 
matter  of  subsidy  involves  no  question, 
and  a primary  question  of  national 
growth,  but  simply  an  interest  personal 
to  the  ship-owner  has  not  yet  opened  the 
primer  of  political  economy  and  forgets 
that  most  of  the  fathers  to  whom  he  ap- 
peals summarily,  left  thecountry  with  the 
last  British  soldiery  of  the  revolution. 
When  the  people  knock  at  the  doors  of 
their  own  Congrsss,  it  is  that  their  will 
shall  be  registered,  and  he  who  ventures 
to  tell  them  that  the  time  of  subsidies  is 
past,  will  find  that  they  will  not  accept 
cobwebs  for  the  living  statute.  To  s iy 
that  our  shipping  interest,  wounded,  en- 
feebled and  driven  with  broken  wing 
from  sea  during  the  war,  may  revive  with- 
out subsidy,  is  like  telling  a sick  man  he 
must  regain  health  through  t.  e remnant 
of  vigor  left  in  his  frame,  and  without  the 
medicine  his  weak  condition  demands, 
though  its  ferment  in  the  vial  upon  the 
shelf  displaces  the  cork  with  its  surplus. 
If  heaven  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves, how,  when  they  cannot,  are  they 
to  merit  Its  re-inforcement  ? 

Sir,  there  were  Americans  who  opposed 
the  revolution,  and  later,  the  collection  of 


Government  duties  who  for  years  com- 
batted internal  improvements,  who  de- 
nounced the  purchase  of  this  territory  and 
the  Homestead  law  which  has  so  prosper- 
ously advanced  our  country,  but,  if  I re- 
member aright,  the  people  did  not  suffer 
their  will  to  be  reversed ; and  the  source 
of  congressional  power,  pent  in  the  arm  of 
American  labor;  is  richer  to-day  than  ever. 
Congress  is  only  our  ink  pot  and  engross- 
ing hand.  Men  who  forget  that  trees, 
men,  nations  and  constitutions  grow  by 
their  inherent  life  and  who  are  always 
backing  down  from  any  new  progressive 
issue,  are  like  Lord  Steward  Talbot  at 
George  the  Third’s  coronation,  whose  horse, 
taught  for  the  occasion  to  back  down  the 
hall  from  the  King  after  presentation  of  a 
cup,  insisted  upon  backing  up  the  hall 
with  its  tail  in  the  King’s  face.  A subsidy 
that  assures  necessary  self  defence 
against  foreign  aggression,  that  enables 
us  to  get  our  arm  out  of  a foreign  sling  and 
in  just  exercise  and  is  as  practicable  for  an 
Atlantic  ship  as  for  a Pacific  railroad,  is  a 
legitimate  expedient  for  the  regulation  by 
Congress  of  our  foreign  commerce  unless 
regulation  be  strangulation.  A man  who 
pours  a quart  of  water  from  his  pail  into 
a pump  in  order  to  get  a pail  full,  illus- 
trates the  common  sense  of  your  demand 
for  a frugal  tonnage  allowance  of  thirty 
cents  to  promote  and  American  flow  of 
commerce  be  the  size  of  the  vessel  large  or 
small.  ( Applause.) 

THIS  REPUBLIC  SHOULD  DECLARE 
“I  am  a younger  and  greater  Britain  and 
my  Europe  is  South  America.  I propose 
to  stake  my  money  on  my  faith,  to  muster 
ships  and  men,  to  fortify  myself  on  this 
continent,  make  its  every  harbor  my 
sentry-box  and  send  forth  a sea- militia 
that  cannot  be  flanked  and  shall  bear 
honest  and  peristent  messages,  in  bale 
and  box,  of  American  independence  and 
of  a rich  capacity  of  supply.  I must 
occupy  the  ocean  field  and  having  oc- 
cupied it,  hold  it  against  all  comers.  I 
decline,  as  would  any  town  or  business 
enterprise,  to  confide  in  the  coming  and 
the  service  of  the  “tramp.”  My  mer- 
chantman is  the  true  diplomat  and  while 
it  sails  and  exchanges,  it  floats  a ready 
Hartford  or  Merrimac  in  the  timber  of  its 
frame  and  the  trained  mettle  of  its  men, 
for  the  ordeal  which  all  nations  must 
forecast  and  to  which  our  unprotected 
coast  is,  unhappily,  an  invitation  to  a 
maritime  foe.  And  while  we  thus  assure 
ourselves  the  resources  of  a ready  navy  in 
material  we  are  mustering  seamen  to  re- 
cover our  naval  fame  and  bellow  our 
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demand  for  respect  when  that  ordeal  shall 
come  ; buildin  x up  the  man  as  well  as  the 
ship,  quickening  his  American  instinct 
and,  I trust,  assuring  him  of  promotion  in 
the  measure  oi  his  desert  and  making  him 
feel  that  he  can  mount  the  grades  as  he 
mounts  the  ratlins.  The  subsidy  for  the 
ship  and  the  appropriation  tor  the  river 
and  harbor  are  demanded  by  the  same 
logic  and  to  the  same  end,  the  distribution 
of  commodities.  (Applause.)  Are  we 
spending  annual  millions  to  discipline  the 
perverse  current  of  the  Mississippi  simply 
to  enable  ourselves  to  pay  freight-bills  to 
a foreign  marine?  No  genuine  political 
economy  can  ignore  the  fact  that  a marine 
border  is  not  a wall  to  arrest  the  barter  of 
our  surplus,  that  the  furrow  turned  by  an 
Iowa  plough  should  continue  in  the 
furrow  of  an  American  keel,  that  the 
white  wake  to  the  best  market  is  the 
legitimate  supplement  of  rail  and  river 
and  that  the  ship  is  the  long  wharf  that 
reaches  where  commodities  may  command 
their  highest  value.  Is  our  commerce  to 
be  regulated  only  where  a foreign  power 
does  not  interpose  ? Are  we  a nation 
only  inland  I Then,  without  disrespect, 
let  me  say  that  I recognize  our  recent 
Postmaster  General’s  more  especial  adap- 
tation for  the  Interior  department  whose 
functions  extend  neither  to  an  ocean  nor 
to  a postal  contract.  (Laughter.)  And 
how,  sir,  would  tie  proposed  subsidy 
create  a monopoly  ? To  multiply  ship- 
yards, to  draw  upon  our  abundant  re- 
sources of  skill,  wood,  iron  and  all  else 
that  enters  into  the  consummate  result 
and  to  stimulate  the  construction  and 
regular  despatch  of  carriers  of  all  grades 
of  tonnage,  savors  little  of  monopoly. 
The  mariue  steam  wheel  would  as  it  turns 
like  a mill-wheel,  simply  move  with  its 
invisible  belt  all  the  industrial  machinery 
of  the  country  in  the  enterprise  of  sup- 
plying an  abundant  output  and  convert- 
ing raw  material,  brought  back  from 
foreign  markets. 

And  even  if  the  encouragement  sought 
were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitutional 
letter,  though  by  just  such  encouragement 
on  land  we  have  planted  population  and 
massed  vast  industrial  power,  it  is  fortun- 
ate for  the  Republic  that  there  lived  a 
J*fferson  who  dared  in  contravention  of 
that  instrument  in  terms  to  buy  the  great 
territory  wr  ose  silent  masters  have  since 
spoken  in  industrial  clamors  new  greet 
ing  and  authority  to  the  civilized  world. 
All  honor  to  the  Constitution,  but  behind 
the  Atlantic  border  of  people  who  framed 
it,  beyond  their  utmost  conception  of 


growth,  despite  Washington’s  sore  mis- 
giving of  peril  to  the  Republic  should  its 
people  extend  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  Republic  has  fallen  back  for  a better 
industrial  start  for  the  race  seaward. 
[Applause.]  Must  it  hold  its  mighty 
energy  in  check  ? I deny  it  as  American. 
A nation  by  its  right  to  be,  to  conserve 
itself,  must  expend  its  powers:  and  it 
loyally  construes  its  charter  when  it  re- 
gulates commerce  to  that  end.  The  con- 
stitution that  belted  an  Union  of  thirteen 
States  must  be  let  out  to  the  girth  of  the 
great  Nation  which  is  not  to  be  emaciated 
and  stifled  by  a narrow  construction  of 
the  letter  that  is  perfidy  to  the  spirit.  It 
is  not  an  instrument  in  which  can  be 
found  by  remote  implication  an  intent  or 
sanction  to  waste  our  substance  on  foreign 
fleets  m an  annual  drain  of  150  millions  or 
to  divest  from  our  labor  the  legitimate 
dues  by  which  it  may  be  a nerved,  san- 
guine, steadfast  American  force  to  compel 
wide  elbow-room  in  the  wTorld.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  pockets  to  receive  Ameri- 
can monies  for  ships  and  carriage  are  in 
the  trowsers  of  American  workers.  Ships 
are  the  finger-tips  of  a nation  to  feel 
foreign  coasts  in  order  to  grasp  and  hold 
their  harbors  as  its  own  by  the  full  power 
of  supply, — we  prefer  to  trust  our  own 
fingers  in  order  to  bend  a tight  hand  upon 
a market,  when  found,  and  with  the 
strength  of  an  arm  all  our  own  to  its  very 
shoulder-socket ! [Applause.]  Our  real 
national  defence  lies  in  an  army  equipped 
with  industrial  appliances  and  in  co- 
operative fleets  that  shall  make  all  har- 
bors American  for  our  uses.  A ship,  if  I 
may  change  the  figure,  is  the  artillery  of 
the  highest  civilization  whose  load  we 
may  discharge  upon  and  imbed  in  the 
remote  market. 

A monopoly  in  which  every  ship-owner 
finds  common  incentive,  which  contrib- 
utes to  the  direct  advantage  of  every  do- 
mestic industry  and  which  enables  us  to 
husband  our  metals  and  buy  with  exports, 
and  is  injurious  only  to  foreign  competi- 
tors, need  not  excite  our  alarm.  But  as 
things  are,  no  wonder  the  old  banner 
writhes,  when  unfurled.  Whatever  be 
necessary  to  re-establish  this  nation  on 
the  stable  footing  of  commercial  competi- 
tion should  be  frankly  done  and  with  no 
other  apology  to  our  rivals  than  that  ban- 
ner in  its  full  blazoD.  We  have  hugged 
the  coast  long  enough.  (Applause. ) Of 
course,  we  want  cheap  ships.  But  we 
may  not  command  these  till  we  furnish 
systematic  encouragement  by  which  the 
muster  of  skills  and  the  multiplication  of 
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facilities  may  enter  the  competition  and 
reduce  the  cost.  The  ship-builders  plant 
like  the  sugar-growers  needs  a definite  as- 
surance. And  now,  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention,  if  by  reason  of  her  past  dis- 
orders, you  may  have  esteemed  New  Or- 
leans a shrew,  be  assured  that  she  is  to- 
flay  a willing  handmaid  of  the  Nation, 
has  set  her  cap  for  new  enterprises,  tiedjits 
strings  under  a firm,  benignant  matronly 
chin  and  bidden  her  sons  erect  a new  sea- 
gate  in  the  old  post-holes.  Repose  faith  in 
her,  gentlemen, — feel  in  every  throb  of 
your  own  impatience  for  an  adequate  ma- 
rine an  answer  to  what  pounds  in  her 
breast.  Let  the  Government  occupy  its 
idle  naval  station  here,  locate  a school- 
ship,  assert  itself  in  ready  boy,  man  and 
material,  excite  new  aims,  activities  and 
endearments  in  which  it  may  deepen  its 
own  foundations;  and  when  the  ham- 
mered drums  and  boilers  of  Southern  ma- 
terial shall  be  the  new  drums  sounded  in 
rally  for  our  outward  strife  of  commerce, 
you  will  find  our  Latin  town  resolute  to 
discharge  that  full  share  of  service  to 
which  her  pride,  patriotism, resources  and 
interest  will  naturally  impel  her.  Mr. 
Jonas  has  told  us  that  “too  much  depen- 
dence has  been  placed  on  Congress,7’  but 
at  the  present  rate  of  the  development  of 
our  purpose  there  is  little  doubt,  gentle 
men,  that  the  most  obdurate  Congress- 
man will  soon  discover  an  opinion,  long 
mislaid  but  strongly  in  our  favor.  The 
Congressional  mind  is  often  a scrap-bag 
of  views, — a little  time  is  often  necessary 
to  overhaul  it  and  find  the  conviction  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  public  need,  but  it 
is  certain  to  be  there.  The  rustiest 
weather-vane  will  sooner  turn  to  a strong 
wind  than  lose  its  place.  “That  may  in- 
sensibly be  screwed  which  cannot  be 
knocked,  into  people,77  says  Thomas  Ful- 
ler. 

LABOR  AND  SKILLS. 

But,  sir,  without  taking  too  broad  a 
compass,  let  me  say  as  being  germane  to 
this  subject,  that  to  declare  for  the  Amer- 
ican ship  and  to  disregard  the  American 
labor  and  skills  that  must  largely  supply 
its  invoices  were  as  illogical  as  if  a mer- 
chant addressed  empty  envelopes  to 
whomsoever  he  sought  as  patrons. 
(Laughter.)  A merchant-marine  and 
the  labor-powers  of  a nation  must  grow 
together  as  grow  the  husk'  and  the  ear 
which  that  husk  contains  as  an  output, — 
on  the  same  stalk  aud  with  the  vitality  of 
the  same  principle.  [Applause.]  The 
ship  should  be  the  national  pocket-book 
and  its  commodities  our  money  to  com- 


mand what  we  want  from  abroad.  En- 
feeble the  industrial  forces  tributary  to 
tue  American  ship,  diminish  the  purchase- 
power  in  that  pocket-book  and  you  invite 
the  foreign  vessel  to  prey  upon  our  coast 
as  a commercial  Alabama.  I propose  to 
obtrude  no  party-politics  and  never  wait 
for  a party-convention  to  devise  and  pre- 
scribe my  convictions.  The  smallest  man 
in  life  is  he  who  tethers  himself  to  an 
opinion  as  to  a stake,  find  his  industry  in 
winding  himself  up  to  or  unwinding  from 
it  and  persuading  himself  that  he  thus 
describes  the  moral  and  intellectual  cir- 
cumference of  his  country.  (Laughter.) 
If  I understand  the  active  conscience  of 
Louisiana,  to  whose  sons  I beg  more  espe- 
cially to  address  myself  fora  moment,  she 
can  be  saved  from  remaining  a mere  plan- 
tation only  by  the  skilled  labor  which 
elsewhere  through  the  South  is  already 
quarrying  out  of  its  old  States  new  and 
stauncher  commonwealths  with  a grow- 
ing power  of  surplus  for  natural  domestic 
uses  and  for  seaward  traffic.  [Applause.  ] 
When  she  shall  learn  the  defensive  value 
of  diversified  industries,  she  will  read  the 
full  meaning  of  the  mandate  lodged  in  her 
resources  and  no  longer  roll  her  sugar  hogs- 
heads into  a disavowed  party-camp  for 
safe  keeping  during  every  tariff  battle,  be- 
cause these  industries  within  her  own  and 
her  sister  states  will  then  be  common  allies 
in  a common  interest.  Until  her  sugar 
industry  shall  touch  elbows  in  such  a coa- 
lition, it  must  remain  a scared  thing  quad- 
rennially condemed  to  death  by  the  plat- 
form of  one  party  and  surviving  from  ses- 
sion to  session,  if  at  all,  only  by  congres- 
sional reprieves  from  the  other.  (Loud 
applause.)  Until  she  actively  assists  in 
withdrawing  the  old  menace  to  her  own 
American  industry  and  in  ending  the  per- 
nicious annual  uncertainty  under  which 
she  labors,  until  she  forbids  her  repre- 
sentatives in  convention  and  Congress 
from  writing  longer  a death  warrant  to 
her  own  interests,  until  she  remembers 
that  a common  wall  stands  between  sugar 
house  and  mill  or  foundry,  she  will  post- 
pone the  opportunity  for  capital  and  skill 
to  project  within  her  borders  these  diver- 
sified industries  which  may  impress  her 
waste  men  and  material  into  service,  mul- 
tiply her  man  power  fifty  fold  by  machine- 
ry, summon  American  ships  into  those 
gulf  waters  for  the  foreign  distribution  of 
her  unspent  remainder  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts, and  establish  her  sugar  culture 
upon  a staunch,  candid  basis  and  broader 
area.  (Prelonged  applause.)  Why  should 
she  stand  in  Congress  upon  one  leg  and  a 
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borrowed  Northern  crutch  when  she  has 
two  stout  legs  of  her  own?  Let  us  stop 
sowing  tares  to  choke  our  industrial  fields. 
Says  Alexander  Pope:  “To  own  one  has 
been  wrong  is  but  saying  that  one  is  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday.”  The  idle 
acre  and  the  idle  consumer  mean  just  so 
much  arrested  progress.  A commonwealth 
whose  industrial  army  bears  hoes  alone 
in  this  day  of  American  advancement  and 
competition  is  like  an  old  army  with  short 
swords  before  modern  rifles  and  artillery. 
The  power  is  in  the  command  of  range, 
and  from  where  manufacturing  industries 
rear  their  works  is  the  commercial  sweep 
and  authority.  Louisiana  lives  too  much 
to-day  by  virtue  of  a Liverpool  bulletin. 
We  want  reasons  for  growing,  not  excuses 
for  not  growing.  (Applause.)  1 have  in- 
cidentally touched  upon  this  question  be- 
cause I esteem  it  relevant,  because  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  very  bark  of  the  tree  which, 
so  to  speak,  must  furnish  the  timber  of  the 
ship.  The  encouragment  to  load  the  ship 
is  one  with  the  encouragement  to  build  the 
ship.  [Applause.]  Because  I have  run 
close  to  a fence,  through  whose  pickets 
the  adjacent  tariff  field  is  visible,  I trust  I 
may  escape  the  suspicion  of  having  sought 
to  overleap  the  fence.  [Laughter.] 
UNDER  THE  PERSUASION 
due  to  a fervent  regard  for  the  advance- 
ment of  my  State  and  to  long  reflection 
upon  her  needs  and  those  as  well  of  this 
section  as  being  one  with  the  needs  of  the 
nation,  I have  sought  to  discharge  the 
will  of  your  committee  without  trespass, 
let  me  hope,  upon  the  province  of  any 
other  speaker  to  whom  a topic  has  been 
assigned  by  your  committee.  That  some 
may,  perhaps,  dissent  from  some  view 
urged,  does  not  disconcert  me.  I greet 
heartily  all  dissent  that  merits  attention 
and  provokes  inquiry.  There  is  nothing 
so  baneful  as  stagnant  unanimity.  It  is 
the  stream  that  leaps  between  and  over 
rocks  that  offers  a wholesome  draft,  and 
not  the  torpid  pool.  As  your  first  Ameri- 
can governor  in  Louisiana  told  his  terri- 
torial legislature  here  in  1805,  “It  would, 
indeed,  be  a presumption  unwarranted  by 
experience,  to  calculate  on  universal  ap- 
probation of  any  measure.  The  best  of 
men  may  occasionally  differ  in  political 
sentiments,  and  the  investigation  of  their 
opinion  leads  to  truth  and  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  salutary  incidents  of 
political  freedom.” 

IN  CONCLUSION 

let  me  confess,  sir,  a sense  of  obligation  to 
my  progressive  townsmen  who  on  this  and 


frequent  occasions  have  called  upon  me 
to  declare  at  home  or  elsewhere  views, 
consonant  with  their  own,  upon  politico- 
economic  questions,  and  an  obligation  as 
well  to  our  public  journals  for  their 
kindly  terms  touching  my  participation 
in  such  occasions.  With  the  temperance 
which  years  bring  one  discovers  more  ac- 
curately the  merit  of  such  issues  and  the 
unsavory  quality  of  much  else  with  which 
they  are  often  admixed  in  one’s  earlier 
conception  of  one’s  relation  to  public  af- 
fairs [Applause.]  When  the  hour  shall 
have  come,  as  come  it  must  to  all,  when 
I can  no  longer  lift  my  voice  for  sterling 
American  ends  and  when  my  small  ripple 
of  effort  in  life  shall  have  faded  into  the 
swift  current  of  human  affairs,  I would 
ask  of  those  among  whom  I was  born  and 
with  some  of  whom  I have  disagreed  as  to 
measures  to  the  common  end  which  we 
all  have  sought,  to  be  remembered,  if  at 
all,  as  one  who  in  having  kept  faith  with 
his  own  sincere  thought,  kept  steadfast 
civic  faith  with  his  own  people.  [Pro- 
longed applause.]  And  now,  in  our  aspi- 
ration for  the  happier  days  which  the 
proverb  promises  “when  our  ship  comes 
in,”  let  us  remember  that  we  must  first 
launch  it  and  send  it  forth  wearing  only 
the  exultant  standard  which  God  has 
committed  to  our  trust  to  forerun  a mag- 
nificent destiny ! [Loud  applause.] 

This  eloqnent  and  able  effort  was 
greeted  with  repeated  and  enthusiastic 
applause.  At  its  conclusion  Col.  Pitkin 
received  the  warm  congratulations  of  the 
entire  audience. 

The  Chair  announced  and  directed  to  be 
read  the  following  dispatch  from  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  response 
to  the  notification  of  the  action  of  this 
Convention  at  its  morning  session  : 

New  York,  Feb.  16,  1888. 

To  E.  O.  Stanard,  President,  and  Charles 
S.  Hill,  Secretary,  American  Shipping 
and  Industrial  League  in  Convention, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Your  dispatch  read  with  much  enthusi- 
asm, and  in  reply  beg  to  inform  you  that 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention 
at  Washington,  in  January,  were  to-day 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  President. 

George  Wilson,  Secretary. 
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Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  was 
next  introduced  and  addressed  the  Con- 
vention on  “A  Merchant  Marine  as  an 
Important  Factor  in  the  Material  Devel- 
opment of  the  South . ” He  said  : 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  a delegate  to  a convention  as- 
sembled in  New  Orleans,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion, if  I remember  right,  of  which  you, 
Mr.  President,  were  the  presiding  officer. 
The  objects  and  purposes  of  that  Assem- 
bly were  to  endeavor  to  bring  together 
representative  men  from  different  sections 
of  our  country  for  the  purpose,  particu- 
larly, to  demonstrate  to  our  brethren  of 
the  North  and  Northwest  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  our  section  to  extend 
to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
to  join  with  them  in  an  effort  to  rehabili- 
tate the  broken  fortunes  of  our  country, 
I was  an  humble  member  of  that  body, 
and,  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  know  some  of  the 
beneficial  results  which  accrued  to  us 
from  that  effort.  At  that  time  the  South, 
broken  and  bleeding,  had  not  even  un- 
dertaken to  arise  from  the  prostration  to 
which  the  war  had  subjected  it.  The 
past,  perhaps,  had  many  bitter  memories, 
the  future  was  full  of  doubt  and  anxiety. 
Twelve  years  have  elapsed,  and  to-day, 
that  South  stands  here,  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  States,  who  are 
here  collected,  no  longer  broken  in 
fortune,  no  longer  doubtful  as  to  the 
future,  but  with  head  erect,  look 
ing  forward  to  a future  more  glo- 
rious than  any  that  ever  entered 
into  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  who  at- 
tended that  memorable  convention.  [Ap- 
plause.] The  twelve  States  there  repre- 
sented, were  Virginia;  Noith  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  contain- 
ing a population  of  some  fifteen  millions, 
with  an  area  of  some  800,000  square  miles, 
are,  as  it  were,  in  the  infancy  of  commerce. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  history  of 
the  South  as  a commercial  people  anterior 
to  the  war,  Whatever  the  reasons  were 
that  benumbed  us  as  a commercial  people, 
it  is  a fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  will 
be  admitted  everywhere,  that  we  were 


unequal,  so  far  as  commerce  was  con- 
cerned, to  the  great  benefits  with  which 
God  had  endowed  us.  Whatever  has  been 
the  cause  that  led  to  the  change,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  undertake  to  discuss, 
but  the  fact  is  that  the  people  of  the  South 
to-day  are  not  only  prepared  to  engage  in 
any  enterprise  that  will  open  to  us  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  but  we  are  eager 
and  most  anxious  to  do  so  at  all  times. 
We  have  seen  the  development  of  industry, 
to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  the  war,  which 
are  now  assuming  such  proportions  of 
magnitude  as  to  justify  us  in  hoping  for  a 
most  brilliant  future.  The  States  of  Ala 
bama,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  are  developing  mineral  resources 
and  capacity  for  future  development 
which  was  unheard  of  and  altogether  un- 
expected a few  years  ago.  We  see  emi- 
gration pouring  into  the  States  I have 
mentioned — pouring  into  my  own  little 
State,  little  in  number  perhaps,  but  very 
large  in  area.  We  see  the  industries  of 
Louisiana  looking  up,  and  it  is  now  the 
pride  of  our  people  to  aid  themselves  and 
to  look  forward  to  what  the  future  de- 
mands, and  to  prepare  for  that  future. 
The  population  of  those  twelve  States  that 
I have  enumered,  to  the  square  mile,  is 
about  18:  The  population  of  Florida,  the 
smallest  of  them,  is  anout  6 to  the  square 
mile.  With  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth  and  resources  that  are  beyond  com- 
putation, those  States  have  just  entered 
upon  a career  of  commercial  prosperity 
that  can  hardly  be  estimated.  When  we 
remember  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
alone,  beginning  at  the  Ohio  River  and 
running  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is 
capable  of  sustaining  a population  equal 
to  that  of  the  entire  countries  of  Europe. 
When  we  remember  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  averages  at 
least  900 people  to  the  square  mile,  we  can 
imagine  what  will  be  the  outcome  in  a 
comparatively  few  years,  of  the  twelve 
States  to  which  I have  called  your  atten- 
tion. The  most  fertile,  the  most  produc- 
tive in  all  resources,  touching  the  torrid 
zone  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  frigid  zone 
on  the  other.  Everything  that  climate 
can  produce  is  produced  within  them,  our 
soil  teeming  with  hidden  wealth.  Go  be- 
yond them,  and  we  find  the  western  see 
tions  of  our  country  have  already  been 
taken  up,  so  far  as  the  most  valuable  and 
desirable  lands  for  cultivation  are  con- 
cerned. You  must  remember  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  world  looking  for  homes 
will  cast  their  eyes  upon  the  South,  for  the 
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progre88that  she  has  developed  since  1876 
is  a criterion  by  which  we  can  safely  judge 
of  the  future,  and,  when  we  contemplate 
that,  I ask  what  conclusion  must  we  ne- 
cessarily come  tof  That  we  will  have  a 
population  in  this  country  in  comparative- 
ly a few  years — twenty-five  years  in  the 
life  of  a nation  is  but  naught.  In  com- 
paratively a few  years  we  will  have  a 
population  sufficient  to  supply  with  the 
resources  of  civilization  the  products  of 
the  soil,  minerals  and  manufactures,  a 
population  equal  to  that  of  the  Unite1 1 
States  itself  to-day.  Are  we  doing  so  ? 
Are  we  undeujbaking  to  do  so?  Thanks  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
this  city;  attention  has  from  time  to  time 
been  called  to  the  necessity  of  some  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
this  section  to  adopt  measures  looking  to- 
wards a provision  for  the  future  It  is 
due  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  inter- 
ested for  several  years  past,  in  the  move- 
ment which,  I may  say,  is  represented 
here  to-night  by  this  assembly  to  make 
the  acknowledgment  that  to  them,  per- 
haps, as  a body,  is  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing far-sightedness  enough  to  see  the  ne- 
cessity for  prompt  action  in  this  matter 
Surveying  the  field  of  our  statesmen 
throughout  this  great  land,  I have  failed 
to  encounter  the  utterances  of  one  of  those 
men  who  would  pose  before  the  country  as 
a statesman.  I have  failed  to  find  one 
who  has  given  this  subject  of  the  future  of 
the  teeming  industries  of  this  country,  of 
what  is  to  be  done  with  what  is  called  the 
surplus,  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of 
it,  I failed  to  find  one  who,  in  any  public 
utterances,  has  given  the  subject  any  con- 
sideration whatever. 

When  we  see  my  friends  that  it  is  an 
accepted  principle  of  trade,  that  it  follows 
the  lines  of  longitude  in  preference  to 
those  of  latitude ; we  should  have  devel- 
oped, not  merely  as  Southern  people,  but 
the  whole  country  should  have  had  de- 
veloped something  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  those  countries 
friendly  to  us,  and  who  are  our  neighbors, 
which  would  have  given  us  some  hope,  at 
least,  of  the  future.  We  have  right  here 
in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  scarcely 
in  some  instances,  four  days  journey  by  a 
swift  steamer,  from  our  very  doors, 
Mexico,  with  a population  of  9,650,000. 
We  have  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  the 
Central  American  countries,  and,  further 
off,  Brazil,  Peru,  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,  Chili  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, comprising  41,332,000  people,  a 


population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
United  States  itself.  Now  we  have  a 
trade  with  these  countries,  and  it  has 
assumed  proportions  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. We  had  a trade  amounting  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $268, 
000,000  in  the  year  1885.  Of  that  trade 
the  United  States  had  a large  proportion, 
and  by  taking  the  figures  and  analyzing 
them,  we  find  where  the  benefits  to  this 
country,  and  the  benefits  to  the  countries 
with  which  we  dealt,  lie.  We  find  that, 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  total  im- 
ports were  about  $34,000,000  for  the  year 
1885,  from  the  United  Stales,  and  they 
imported  of  that  $34,000,000,  $12,000,000 
of  merchandise.  The  Spanish  West  Indies 
imported,  at  the  same  time,  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany  aud  Spain, 
about,  $67,000,000,  and  to  the  United 
States  about$54,000,000,  leaving  a balance 
against  the  United  States  of  $42,000,000. 
That  is,  we  shipped  our  commodities  to 
that  market,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
shipments,  we  paid  out  $42,000,000.  Now 
I do  not  propose  to  go  over  each  of  these 
items.  It  will  suffice  to  call  you  atten- 
tion to  the  grand  total,  which  shows  in 
the  trade  with  the  markets  I have  run 
over,  we  received  in  commodities,  $107,- 
000,000  in  value,  and  we  paid  in  return 
$3,700,000,  that  is,  in  the  markets  in 
which  the  balance  was  against  us,  that 
balance  amounted  to  $107,000,000,  where- 
as those  countries  with  which  we  had  a 
balance,  footed  up  a total  of  $3,700,000, 
leaving  a balance  against  the  United 
States,  of  $103,300,000.  Now  that  is  with 
our  near  neighbors,  portions  of  whom  are 
perphaps,  certainly  in  sentiment,  far 
more  closely  identified  with  us  than  Ire- 
land is  with  England,  and  which,  so  far 
as  the  distance  between  the  two  countries 
is  concerned,  is  but  very  little  more  dis- 
tant from  us.  And  even  with  Mexico,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  against  us  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  us  her  debtor  sever- 
al millions  of  dollars  per  annum  Now 
that  is  the  fact.  I don’t  pretend  to  say 
what  the  remedy  for  that  difficulty  is,  but 
here  with  our  nearest  neighbors  with  Ihis 
balance  against  us  of  $107,000,000,  with 
the  fact  staring  us  in  the  face  that  this 
Southern  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a 
development  of  progress  unparalleled  in 
her  history,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
this  Southern  country  is  developing  in 
every  direction,  this  conclusion  naturally 
presents  itself,  that  if  we  wish  to  engage 
successfully  in  this  exchange  with  foreign 
nations,  particularly  those  that  are  right 
here  alongside  of  us,  it  become  us  to  be- 
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stir  ourselves  to  establish  trade  between 
these  countries. 

The  channels  of  trade  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  accident ; they  are  not  the  result 
of  natural  position — the  history  of  this 
country  exhibits  the  fact  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  railroads  judiciously  placed 
has  built  up  cities  lhat  before  the  devel- 
opment of  those  roads  had  no  prospects 
whatever.  The  history  of  trade  shows 
that  it  is  the  energy;  that  it  is  the  persis- 
tency of  putting  your  products  before  the 
people,  and  in  doing  that  you  naturally 
seek  the  cheapest  means  by  which  you 
can  accomplish  your  purpose.  Now,  elim- 
inating from  our  consideration  the  ques- 
tion of  the  benefits  that  will  result  to  us 
from  doing  our  own  transportation  as 
much  as  possible  we  nevertheless  have 
the  fact  that  we  will  have  control  of  the 
transportation  if  we  own  the  ships  in 
which  the  carrying  is  to  be  done.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  how  we  are  to  build 
those  ships,  of  how  we  are  to  get  them. 
I think  it  is  an  accepted  fact,  one  which 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  history  of 
this  country  since  1850,  that,  so  far  as  a 
commercial  marine  is  concerned,  some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  ; for  some  reason 
upon  which  political  economists  dilfer, 
our  commercial  marine  commenced  to  de- 
cline, the  result  being  that  to  day  it 
stands  at  a far  lower  ebb  than  it  has  ever 
stood  before,  therefore  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  undertake  to  say  that  by  any 
possible  means  other  than  outside  assis- 
tance can  we  develop  that  merchant  ma- 
rine which  we  are  seeking.  [Applause.] 
I believe,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  itself, 
right  here  at  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Peosacola,  there  is  afield  for  the  building 
of  steamships,  both  iron  and  wood,  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  whole 
United  States.  The  iron  and  coal  of  Ala- 
bama are  right  at  hand,  and  right  here 
at  New  Orleans  and  Pensacola  you  have 
deep  water  with  immediate  connection 
with  the  iron  and  coal  district,  and  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
not  build,  so  far  as  the  mere  building  is 
concerned,  as  fine  ships  as  are  produced 
upon  the  Clyde  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  But  we  are  stopped,  when  we 
come  to  contemplate  the  matter  by  the 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  ship  labor  of  those  Eu 
ropean  countries.  We  find  that  they  can 
build  ships  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  we 
immediatelv  abandon  all  attempts  of  com- 
peting with  them.  Well,  now,  it  has 


been  said  upon  this  platform  to-night,  and 
in  language  far  better  than  I can  com- 
mand, but  the  idea  is  that  it  is  the  prov- 
ince of  this  Government  to  build  up  its 
commercial  marine.  It  i3  the  province  of 
those  people  who  are  interested  in  having 
a commercial  marine  built  up  to  demand 
it,  and  I believe  when  the  people  of  the 
great  West  and  the  great  Northwest,  the 
grand  and  growing  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, realize  the  intimate  relations  which 
must  exist  between  them  and  these  ports 
upon  the  Gulf  that  they  will  join  with  us 
in  appealing  to  those  who  have  the  desti- 
nies of  the  country  in  thair  hands  no 
longer  to  shirk  a square,  fair  and  ade- 
quate consideration  of  this  great  question. 
[Applause.]  The  reason,  my  friends,  that 
I believe  that  no  action  has  thus  far  been 
taken  in  the  matter  of  ship-building  and 
resusciating  our  merchant  marine,  is  be- 
cause our  members  of  Congress,  and  I say 
it  with  all  respect  to  those  gentlemen  who 
are  exceptions,  are  too  busily  engaged 
with  other  matters  that  are  of  more  im- 
portance, to  them,  perhaps,  than  this 
question.  I believe  if  it  were  fully  ap- 
preciated, if  the  memory  of  the  glory, 
the  grandeur  and  the  influence  that  this 
country  commanded  in  1840  and  up  to 
1850,  throughout  the  civilized  world  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  American  flag 
floated  in  every  port  in  the  world,  the 
necessity  of  providing  some  means  of 
getting  rid  of  this  enormous  surplus  which 
is  going  to  accumulate  upon  our  hands 
year  after  year,  would  force  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  our  national  legislators, 
who  would  no  longer  be  content  to  re- 
main in  a state  of  lethargy  and  apathy, 
but  arouse  them  to  the  importance  of 
this  great  question  and  thus  lead  to  a re- 
vival of  the  glories  of  our  country,  which 
I believe  were  foreseen  by  those  wTho 
founded  this  Government  and  to  which 
the  whole  of  its  history  shjws  it  to  be  en- 
titled. [Applause.] 

We  have  but  ourselves  to  blame  for  il. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  ourselves 
have  neglected  to  resort  to  those  methods 
which  command  success  We  here  in  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Savannah, 
Charleston,  Wilmington  and  Norfolk,  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  American  flag 
lias  vanished  from  our  ports.  A square 
rigged  American  ship  is  a novelty  with 
us  We  have  our  coasting  trade  with  its 
magnificent  ships  demonstrating  the  abili- 
ty of  the  American  people  to  build  the 
fastest  and  staunchest  vessels  in  the  world, 
but  when  we  undertake  to  look  at  our  for- 
eign trade,  we  find  that  of  that  foreign 
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trad©  about  one-sixth  of  it  is  conducted, 
one-sixth  of  the  importations  is  conducted 
by  American  vessels  and  about  one-ninth 
of  the  exportations  is  conducted  by  Ameri- 
can vessels. 

The  United  States  stands  to-day  in  point 
of  material  and  wealth,  the  richest  and 
wealthiest  civilized  nation  of  the  world — 
ahead  of  Great  Britain . Our  exports  and 
our  imports  together  rank  among  the  lead- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  and  to-day,  our 
foreign  commerce,  the  great  majority  of 
it,  is  carried  by  foreigners.  Now,  so  far 
as  the  South  is  concerned,  the  lesson 
which  this  country  has  learned  at  large, 
appears  to  us.  Your  facilities  have  been 
unsurpassed  anywhere  in  the  world  for  the 
development  of  a merchant  marine,  and 
I allude  particularly  to  the  building  of 
iron  steamships;  we  have  none.  The  trade 
that  is  here  in  the  South  is  carried  on  al- 
most entirely  by  foreign  vessels.  All  the 
governments  of  Europe  are  stretching  out 
their  commercial  arms  to  draw  to  their 
shores  this  trade  which  lies  so  closely  at 
our  doors,  while  we  sit  supinely  by,  con- 
tent to  solace  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  our  country  is  so  large  that  we  can 
carry  on  a trade  amongst  ourselves.  Why, 
even  Italy  has  gone  down  there  into 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  t stablishing  com 
mercial  relations  with  the  east  coast. 
France  and  Germany  are  struggling  for 
commercial  relations  on  the  west  coast 
and  along  the  Congo,  while  this  country 
with  its  rich  productions  of  all  kinds,  with 
millions  of  people,  sits  idly  by  with  the 
idea  that  they  are  capable  of  standing 
alone  and  ought  not  to  depend,  in  any 
way  whatever,  upon  the  assistance  of 
outsiders. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I take  it  that 
those  who  have  read  the  history  of  the 
country,  who  know  that,  at  one  period  in 
our  history,  we  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
head  to  head,  and  neck  to  neck,  with  our 
brethren  of  Great  Britain  in  the  great 
commercial  race,  but  that  gradually  we 
have  fallen  behind,  until  now,  we  stand  so 
far  in  the  rear  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the 
race.  When  we  remember  all  this,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  as  to  the  necessity  of 
exerting  ourselves  to  throw  off  that  lassi- 
tude and  awaken  to  a new  life. 

Political  parties  are  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  own  affairs  to  give  these  sub- 
jects the  consideration  they  deserve  until 
their  attention  is  called  to  them  by  out- 
side influences.  Convocations  of  people 
from  different  sections  of  the  country,  such 
as  this  are  the  best  adapted  to  impress 
those  who  have  our  destinies  in  their 


hands  with  the  necessity  of  giving  this 
theory  consideration.  A body  of  men 
such  as  this  is,  representatives  of  the  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country,  not  only  re- 
presentatives of  the  various  sections,  but 
representatives  ot  the  highest  intelligence 
of  the  country,  appealing  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  those  to  whom  has  been  entrusted 
their  interests,  certainly  will  receive  a re- 
spectful answer. 

I believe  the  agitation  which  this  sub- 
ject has  received,  will  result  beneficially. 

We  are  here  with  an  object  before  us 
which,  ordinarily,  we  can  only  see  but  a 
shadow  of,  but  which  will,  in  the  future, 
assume  a most  tangible  form  Guided  by 
those  high  principles  which  actuate  every 
individual,  we  shall  go  on  in  prosperity 
and  in  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  until,  with  the  aid  of  the  immense 
resources  we  have  in  this  country,  we  will 
have  achieved  that  position,  the  position 
of  which  we  have  been  often  told  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  position  of  all  positions, 
leader  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  [Loud 
applause.  ] 

Mr.  Mallory’s  address  was  listened  to 
with  marked  attention.  His  patriotic 
sentiments  were  heartily  endorsed,  and  he 
was  the  recipient  of  frequent  and  great 
applause. 

Mr.  Edward  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  next  introduced  by  President  Stan- 
ard  as  having  been  selected  to  deliver  an 
address  on  ‘‘The  Inducements  which  Lou- 
isiana offers  to  Capital  and  Immigration.” 
Mr  Fenner  was  warmly  received  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention  : 

The  topic  upon  which  I have  been  in- 
vited to  address  this  honorable  body  — 
“Tne  inducements  which  Louisiana  offers 
to  Capital  and  Immigration” — presents 
so  wide  and  tempting  a field  that  it  is 
embarrassing  to  cull  judiciously  from  it. 
I shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
many  avenues  of  remunerative  invest- 
ment which  lie  invitingly  open  in  this 
State.  The  favorable  conditions  of  soil, 
climate,  convenient  markets,  cheap  fuel, 
abundant  labor  and  ample  internal  trans- 
portation facilities,  which  Louisiana  en- 
joys will  be  made  abundantly  manifest  by 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  to  ad- 
dress you.  I shall  therefore  confine  my- 
self to  the  inducements  offered  to  immi- 
gration. 
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From  1820  to  1880  the  United  States  re- 
ceived the  enormous  accession  to  popula- 
tion by  immigration  of  over  eleven  mil- 
lion souls.  Since  1880  this  flow,  with  but 
an  occasional  interruption,  has  continued 
in  augmented  volume.  In  1885  at  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  there  were  landed 
three  hundred  thousand  emigrants.  Of 
this  vast  addition  to  the  producing  power 
of  the  country  Louisiana  has  not  received 
an  appreciable  fraction.  Before  the  sec- 
tional war  her  system  of  domestic  servi- 
tude rendered  immigration  undesirable, 
and  since  that  time  public  attention  has 
not  been  fully  aroused  to  its  importance. 
It  is  only  within  the  past  few  months  that 
a serious  disposition  has  been  manifested 
to  adopt  the  system  which,  in  the  past 
thirty  years,  has  developed  and  capital- 
ized the  vast  wilderness  of  the  Northwest. 
Movements  in  the  interest  of  immigration 
have  been  inaugurated  which,  if  vigor- 
ously and  intelligently  prosecuted,  prom- 
ise benefits  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
State. 

The  flow  of  European  immigration  to 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  North- 
west was  due  to  several  causes.  The  de- 
sire to  own  a home  is  ever  uppermost  in 
the  heart  of  the  tenant  farmer  in  Europe. 
Labor  as  industriously  as  he  may,  be  he 
ever  so  frugal  and  self-denying,  be  the 
seasons  propitious,  the  crop  abundant  and 
the  market  good,  heavy  rentals  destroy 
all  hope  of  ultimate  possession.  Shrewd 
agents  of  land  and  railroad  corporations 
are  keen  to  take  advantage  of  his  discon- 
tent. They  supply  him  with  alluring  lit- 
erature. “A  home  in  the  West”  is  painted 
in  the  brightest  Lues.  That  section  is 
represented  as  “a  good  land ; a land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths 
that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a 
land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  and 
fig  trees,  and  pomegranates  ; a land  of 
oil,  olive  and  honey;  a land  wherein  thou 
shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness — thou 
shalt  not  lack  anything  in  it ; a land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose 
hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.”  Inspired 
by  hope  and  moved  by  the  desire  of  creat- 
ing an  assured  future  for  those  nearest 
and  dearest  to  him,  the  farmer  joins  the 
endless  procession  to  “the  promised  land.” 
These  constant  accessions  flowing  north- 
westward for  so  many  years  have  at  last 
reached  the  limit  of  desirable  lands  The 
dry  line  of  the  alkaline  deserts  prevents 
any  further  advance  westw  ard,  and  the 
rigors  of  the  sub-arctic  belt  climate  are  a 
menace  to  further  progress  towards  the 
North.  As  a consequence  the  tide  of  im- 


migration is  being  deflected,  and  it  is  for 
us  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be  in- 
fluenced in  this  direction. 

In  the  sub-arctic  regions  of  this  country, 
to  which  the  largest  portion  of  immigra- 
tion has  been  attracted,  the  conditions  of 
life  are  unusually  hard.  There  is  but  one 
reliable  money  crop.  Fuel  can  only  be 
had  at  heavy  expense,  and  the  supply  is 
precarious.  Win  ter  prevails  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year,  and  frequently  with 
destructive  severity.  Not  a month  has 
elapsed  since  our  hearts  were  stirred  to 
pity  for  the  victims  of  a recent  storm. 
We  read  of  strong  men  perishing  within 
sight  of  their  homes,  to  which  they  were 
returning  with  fuel  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  their  wives  and  children.  We  read  of 
devoted  teachers  who  perished  in  heroic 
attempts  to  save  the  little  ones  committed 
to  their  charge.  We  read  of  thousands 
of  domestic  animals  dying  from  the  piti- 
less cold,  patiently  awaiting  the  succor 
which  their  owners  were  powerless  to 
give.  We  read  of  scenes  of  desolation 
and  death  which  have  scarcely  a paral- 
lel in  the  history  of  human  sufferings ; 
and  the  sad  reflection  came  that  these 
disasters  may  be  of  yearly  recurrence. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a more  inviting  pic- 
ture. Let  us  consider  the  inducements 
which  our  genial  clime  and  more  prolific 
soil  offer  to  the  immigrant  who  seeks  a 
home  in  the  New  World.  Within  the  con- 
fines of  this  State,  and  obtainable  by  pur- 
chase at  cheap  rates  and  upon  easy  terms, 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive lands  in  the  world.  From  the 
alluvium  of  our  river  bottoms  and  the 
rich  sandy  loam  of  our  uplands  may  be 
chosen  tracts  adapted  to  all  the  diversi- 
fied agricultural  industries  of  the  country. 
Vast  forests,  yet  untouched  by  the  axe, 
furnish  abundant  materials  for  building 
and  fencing  purposes.  Navigable  rivers 
and  a net-work  of  interior  railroad  car- 
riers bring  markets  within  easy  access. 
Succulent  and  perennial  grasses  afford 
nourishment  for  grazing  herds.  Ever- 
flowing  streams  yield  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water  for  all  purposes.  A mild 
and  equable  climate  fosters  vegetation 
and  permits  ofout-door  labor  all  the  .year 
round.  In  fact,  the  State  teems  with  all 
the  fruits  of  nature  that  are  essential  to 
man’s  support  and  conduce  to  his  com- 
fort. [Applause.] 

To  be  more  specific  as  regards  the  adap- 
tability of  the  soil  of  Louisiana  to  varied 
productions,  it  may  be  well  to  enumerate. 
In  some  portions  of  the  State  wheat  has 
been  successfully  grown.  In  others,  corn 
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oats,  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  cotton,  tobac- 
co and  rice  have  well  paid  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation. All  the  fruits  belonging  to  the 
temperate  and  tropic  zones  may  be  con- 
sidered as  almost  indigenous  to  our  soil 
Oranges,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs, 
strawberries  and  grapes,  constitute  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  luxurious  list.  With 
proper  time  and  attention  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  we  could  largely 
supply  the  early  Northern  markets.  The 
facilities  for  raising  live  stock  are  unsur 
passed.  The  sheapness  with  which  for- 
age crops  can  be  grown,  .the  mildness  of 
our  winters  and  the  bountiful  supply  of 
rich  native  grasses,  make  stock-raising  a 
safe  and  profitable  industry.  In  the  prai- 
rie sections  of  the  State  alone,  there  are 
1,200,000  acres  of  natural  meadow  lands 
capable  of  supporting  240,000  head  of  cat- 
tle worth  on  the  spot  $3,600,000.  If  cured 
winter  provender  were  necessary,  these 
meadows  could  be  cut  three  times  a year. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
condition  of  society  in  the  portions  of  the 
State  to  which  the  attention  of  immi- 
grants is  called.  The  old  residents  are 
ever  forward  in  extending  a hearty  and 
hospitable  welcome  to  new-comers. 
Every  possible  assistance  is  rendered  to 
them  in  the  establishment  of  their  homes. 

Despite  the  inducements  recited  above 
and  many  others  which  will  suggest 
themselves  without  mention,  Louisiana 
has  but  twenty-one  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile  while  Frauce,  with  less 
favorable  conditions,  easily  supports  178. 
At  the  same  ratio,  we  should  have  a 
population  of  nearly  8,000,000.  This 
paucity  of  numbers  is  readily  accounted 
for.  It  is  due  to  the  lack  of  all  effort  on 
our  part  to  secure  accession  to  population 
by  making  known  the  many  attractions 
which  the  State  offers  to  actual  settlers. 
We  have  witnessed  the  bleak  and  arid 
plains  of  the  West  converted  into  a popu- 
lous and  wealthy  empire  by  the  frugal 
and  industrious  bread-winners  from 
abroad  and  yet  we  sent  no  kindly  message 
bidding  them  to  come  to  us.  Thousands 
have  entered  the  country  through  this 
port  seeking  employment  and  cheap  and 
productive  lands,  and  we  have  made  no 
effort  to  detain  them.  For  years  we  have 
witnessed  the  increase  of  our  urban  at  the 
expense  of  our  rural  laboring  population, 
and  yet  have  inaugurated  no  means  for 
remedying  the  evil.  We  have  seen  every 
industry  of  neighboring  States  quicken- 


ed and  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of 
new  brains  and  brawn,  bufi  have  failed  to 
profit  by  their  example.  We  have  failed 
to  make  a wise  provision  for  our  future. 

In  this  connection  I recall  what  was 
said  some  time  since  by  one  of  the  leading 
journals  of  the  North.  In  speaking  of 
the  development  of  the  country  the 
following  language  was  used:  “While 
it  is  true  that  the  West  offers  many  in- 
ducements to  immigrants,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  a part  of  this  vast  inflowing 
tide  ought  to  turn  to  the  South.  But  if 
the  South  expects  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
immigration,  it  must  make  its  advantages 
known.  The  continent  of  Europe  is  be- 
ing canvassed  by  agents  who,  as  a matter 
of  profitable  speculation,  dilate  eloquent- 
ly upon  the  opportunities  which  are 
hanging  from  Western  trees  like  overripe 
pears,  ready  to  be  plucked.  The  South 
does  almost  nothing  of  the  kind.  And 
yet  there  is  no  portion  of  this  country 
where  an  industrious,  thrifty,  wide- 
awake man  has  such  a chance  to  better 
his  fortune  as  in  the  South.  Why  do  not 
our  neighbors  wake  up  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  and  get  their  share  of  the 
people  who  are  tired  of  doing  nothing  in 
Europe  and  hope  to  be  something  in 
America  ?” 

This  proposition  should  appeal  with 
special  force  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
are  to  take  part  in  the  approaching  immi- 
gration conventions.  It  suggests  to  them 
a definite  avenue  of  action.  In  consider 
ing  the  question  of  securing  accessions  to 
our  population,  they  should  not,  however, 
regard  Europe  as  the  only  source  of  sup- 
ply. Let  them  look  to  the  tempest 
stricken  region  of  the  Northwest  for  the 
material  which  we  need.  Let  them  point 
out  to  the  suffering  people  there  how 
easy  would  be  the  transition  from  a life 
of  hardships  and  dangerous  vicissitudes 
to  one  offering  every  prospect  of  comfort 
competence  and  content.  If  we  can  fill 
up  our  “waste  places”  with  these  sturdy, 
self-reliant  and  industrious  yeomen,  Lou- 
isiana would  at  once  assume  that  high 
rank  in  industrial  and  material  prosperity 
to  which  her  wonderful  natural  advan- 
tages entitle  her.  (Continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Fenner’s  address  was  received  with 
abundant  manifestations  of  appreciation 
and  approval. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  10  o’clock  a.  m. 
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SECOND.  DAY 


Friday,  February  17,  1888. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  10:30  a. 
m.;  President  Stanard  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  was  larger  than  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  a number  of  other  delegates  hav- 
ing arrived. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter 
from  Admiral  Porter,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy: 

1710  N Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  > 
February  14  1888.  ] 

Dea*-  Sir— I was  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  the  interest  manifested  in  the  South 
in  relation  to  this  graat  subject  is  not  in 
the  least  diminished.  It  is  a question  the 
American  people  should  never  let  go  of  for  a 
moment,  and  the  subject  has  been  so 
genially  welcomed  in  all  quarters  by  every- 
body except  a few  fanatics,  that  I hope 
before  Congress  rises,  steps  will  be  taken 
by  that  body  to  inaugurate  a system  which 
has  been  brought  before  them.  I don't 
think  there  is  any  question  before  Con- 
gress now,  or  that  will  be  brought  before 
them  of  a more  engrossing  character. 

The  people  of  this  country  are  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  progress  they  are  mak- 
ing to  undertake  to  meddle  to  any  great 
extent  with  the  tariff. 

Even  the  wisest  steer  clear  of  it,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a growing  interest  in 
the  fact  that  over  $160,000,000  are  annual- 
ly carried  out  of  this  country  by  foreign 
steamships,  not  one  cent  of  which  is  re- 
turned, and  a bill  for  the  revival  of 
American  sgipping  is  nothing  more  than 
A HAPPY  INVESTMENT 
by  which  the  workshops  of  the  mechanic 
would  be  put  into  operation  all  over  the 
Union,  so  that  we  could  not  only  compete 
with  Europeans  in  building  and  sailing 
great  ocean  steamers,  but  we  must  be  en- 
abled, as  we  have  hitherto  done  under  our 
navigation  laws,  except  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  sell  our  ships  to  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  mercantile  powers  of  all 
the  world. 


There  is  no  man  living  who  can  make 
an  argument  that  will  stand  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  navigation  laws  and  pre- 
vent the  revival  of  American  shipping. 

During  our  troubles  with  France  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  this  century  over  2,000  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels  were  swept  from  the  ocean. 
Yet  our  shipping  sprung  to  life  again 
within  a few  years  after  this  wide-spread 
devastation. 

The  last  war  with  Great  Britain  saw  an 
equal  number  of  our  vessels  captured,  de- 
stroyed or  driven  under  a foreign  flag;  yet 
a few  years  afterward  you  find  the  sails 
of  our  ships  whitening  every  ocean,  and 
our  tonnage  almost  equalling  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  age  of  iron  has  come  now,  but  we 
have  not  put  forth  our  strength  and  shown 
what  we  can  do  with  iron  and  steel.  It 
only  wants  the  friendly  hand  of  Congress 
to  put  forth  and  pass  a just  and 
SIMPLE  TONNAGE  BILL, 
and  in  five  years  from  this  time,  the  great 
race  course  on  the  Atlantic  will  see  as 
many  American  steam  clippers  as  it  now 
sees  of  Europeans. 

Let  the  “Shipping  and  Industrial 
League"  stick  to  its  motto,  and  “Don't 
Give  up  the  Ship." 

This  is  a matter  that  touches  the  inter- 
est of  every  American,  no  matter  how 
humble. 

My  best  wishes  are  with  this  movement, 
whether  it  be  manifested  in  the  North, 
South,  East  or  West,  and  wishing  it  every 
success,  I remain,  very  sincerely,  yours 
DAVID  D.  PORTER, 

Admiral. 

Charles  S.  Hill,  Esq.,  Secretary  American 

Shipping  and  Industrial  League,  New 

Orleans,  La. : 

The  applause  and  enthusiasm  which 
followed  the  reading  of  Admiral  Porter's 
letter  by  the  Secretary  continued  for  some 
moments,  when  Capt,  Woodward  rose  and 
proposed  three  cheers  for  the  “patriotic 
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Admiral  of  the  United  States  Navy,”  which 
were  given  with  great  earnestness  by  the 
whole  audience. 

Other  letters  and  telegrams  were  re 
ceived  and  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

Major  B M.  Harrod  addressed  the  Con- 
vention on  “New  Orleans  as  an  Advan- 
tageous Port  for  the  Conduct  of  the  For- 
eign Lumber  Trade.”  He  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention. — The  natural  advantages  of 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  have,  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  attracted  com- 
mercial and  political  attention.  Its 
situation  at  the  outlet  of  1500  miles  of 
river  navigation,  wifh  tributaries  in  20 
great  States  and  territories,  on  a deep  and 
tranquil  harbor,  accessible  by  safe  and 
easy  routes  to  the  ships  of  every  commer- 
cial nation,  was  sufficient  to  establish 
it,  at  an  early  day  in  its  history,  as  the 
second  exporting  point  in  the  United 
States.  Next  only  to  New  York  with  its 
345  millions,  or  45  per  cent,  it  has  an 
average  export  trade  of  86  millions  of 
dollars,  or  upwards  of  11  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
States,  leaving  for  the  aggregate  of  all 
other  domestic  ports  only  335  millions,  or 
44  per  cent  of  our  export  trade. 

This  position  of  relative  importance 
was  first  assumed  by  this  port  solely  on 
the  strength  of  its  natural  advantages. 
But  of  late  years — principally  since  the 
war — to  this  favorable  national  environ- 
ment have  been  added  enormous  facilities 
for  commerce  by  a well  devised  and  most 
extensive  railroad  system,  and  by  the 
great  and  permanent  improvement  of  the 
entrance  to  our  harbor.  The  result  of 
this  favorable  location  and  systematic 
development  has,  thus  far,  been  princi- 
pally shown  in  the  exportation  of  cotton 
and  food  supplies  It  is  my  intention  to- 
day to  direct  your  attention  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
New  Orleans,  by  virture  of  these  same 
facilities  which  have  served  to  make  her 
the  great  cotton  market  of  the  world  and 
the  second  exporting  port  in  the  United 
States,  is  prepared  to  take  the  same  com- 
manding attitude  towards  the  lumber 
trade  of  this  country. 

Let  us  first  briefly  consider  the  present 
condition  of  our  national  domain,  with 
reference  to  its  timber  resources,  to  ascer- 
tain what  remains  after  many  years  of 
thriftless  expenditure,  and  to  forecast  the 
history  of  the  future. 


We  will  clear  the  ground  by  dismissing 
with  a few  words,  as  unimportant  factors, 
the  Pacific  slope  and  the  plateaux  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  only  part  of  the 
Pacific  slope  which  has  any  surplus  tim- 
ber supply  is  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territory.  But  this  will  be  fully  required 
to  make  good  the  deficiency  in  middle  and 
lower  California,  and  for  exportation 
through  the  Pacific  ports.  Neither  can 
any  future  expectations  be  based  on  the 
timbered  plateaux  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. This  growth,  from  rigorous 
climatic  conditions,  is  inferior  in  quality 
and  not  in  greater  abundance  than  is  re- 
quired tor  local  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing uses.  Besides,  in  these  heights  are 
the  sources  of  the  streams  which  give  the 
arid  Eastern  slopes  of  tne  Rocky  moun- 
tains whatever  value  they  possess  as  graz- 
ing or  farming  lands.  The  deforesting  of 
these  heights  would  so  diminish  the  flow 
of  the  streams  as  to  arrest  the  vast  irriga- 
tion schemes  upon  which  these  regions  are 
dependent  for  development,  and  thus  in- 
flict personal  and  national  loss  for  which 
the  value  of  the  timber  would,  in  a very 
small  degree,  compensate.  It  would  be  a 
wise  measure,  to  which  Congressional 
consideration  now  seems  to  be  directed 
for  the  first  time,  for  the  Government  to 
retain  an  ownership  or  supervision  of 
these  mountain  forests  that  would  only 
permit  such  local  use  of  their  products  as 
is  consistent  with  scientific  forestry. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  condition  of 
the  great  Northern  pine  belt.  This  may 
be  described  as  extending  from  the  Rocky 
Mouutains  to  the  Atlani  ic  Ocean,  between 
latitudes  44°  to  50°,  although  its  limits  on 
the  higher  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies  ex- 
tends, perhaps  three  degrees  further 
South  Upon  this  great  forest  region  has 
heretofore  been  the  main  reliance  of  the 
country  for  timber  for  both  domestic  uses 
and  exportation.  It  certainly  has  been 
a tremendous  factor  in  American  Indus- 
trial development,  probably  playing  a 
part  at  least  equal  in  Importance  to  that 
of  the  product  of  all  of  our  mines.  But  it  is 
now  quite  evident  that  the  timber 
wealth  of  the  States  within  this 
region  is  approaching  exhaustion  at 
a rate  which,  if  maintained,  will  leave 
them  trealess  at  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  pine  forests  about  the  headwaters  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Alleghany  rivers 
are  practically  exhausted,  as  veil  as  those 
ot  New  England  and  New  York;  while  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesoia  less 
then  50,000  million  feet  remained  stand- 
ing in  1880.  In  the  prairie  states  the  to- 
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tal  forest  areas  probably  do  not  exceed 
ten  per  cent.  A cessation  of  shipments  to 
the  East  and  abroad,  and  lumber  on  the 
free  list  may  give  them  respite,  but  they 
never  will  again  be  in  a condition  to  add 
the  exportation  of  their  lumber  to  the 
trade  of  their  ports. 

It  is  therefore  south  of  this  region,  and  I 
may  safely  say  south  of  the  Missouri  and 
Ohio  Rivers,  and  east  of  the  treeless  ex 
pauses  of  the  great  plains  that  we  must 
hereafter  look  for  a supply  of  timber  both 
for  domestic  use  and  for  exportation. 
Fortunately,  this  vast  region,  with  its  fer- 
tile soil  and  ample  and  regular  rainfall  is 
still  covered  with  a growth  unequalled  in 
its  extent,  quality  and  variety.  The  en- 
croachments made  upon  it  are,  as  yet,  not 
of  much  importance.  But  before  they  are 
extended  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  the  experience  so  dearly  bought  with 
the  squandered  timber  of  the  North  and 
West,  should  be  formulated  in  a national 
or  State  code  of  forestry  law  that  will  pre- 
vent the  thriftless  destruction  of  our  re- 
maining possessions. 

The  region  from  the  Missouri  and  Ohio 
Rivers  to  within  100  or  150  miles  of  the 
Atlantic  and  "Gulf  coasts  is  largely  covered 
with  heavy  forests,  of  which  a great  va- 
riety of  deciduous  or  hardwood  trees  form 
a large  proportion.  Each  of  the  States 
within  these  limits,  Southern  Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Eastern  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Southern  Missouri  and  Indian  Territory 
have  forest  clad  tracts  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  their  areas.  Dr. 
Charles  Mohr,  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, states  that  “of  the  165  spesiea  of 
hardwoord  trees  found  in  this  division, 
about  one-half  reach  dimensions  rendering 
them  of  greater  or  less  value  for  their 
timber,  and  an  equal  number  of  species, 
by  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  woods, 
can  be  classed  as  timber  trees  of  first  value, 
furnishing  the  chief  supplies  of  timber 
brought  to  the  market,  and  claiming  above 
all  others  the  attention  of  the  forester. ” 

Among  the  valuable  trees  characteristic 
of  this  great  region  may  be  mentioned 
many  varieties  of  oak,  almost  twenty  spe- 
cies of  pine,  red  and  white  cedar,  walnut, 
all  the  hickories,  magnolia,  ash,  poplar, 
cottonwood  and  the  different  gums.  The 
last  mentioned  trees  have  been  heretofore 
deemed  refractory  in  working,  but  many 
important  uses  are  now  found  for  cotton- 
wood, while  the  red  and  other  gums  are 
extensively  used  in  sewing  machines, 


car-building  and  other  such  purposes,  and 
in  aristocratic  circles  they  appear  as 
Southern  satinwood.  The  ingenuity  and 
patience  of  the  American  mechanic  has 
subdued  their  cross-grained  natures. 

Dr.  Mohr  designates  the  Red  River  Val- 
ley particularly  as  one  of  the  spots  of 
most  varied  vegetation  in  this  division, 
and  right  there,  in  Indian  Territory  and 
Southern  Arkansas  is  found  the  greatest 
remaining  supply  of  black  walnut. 

I have  reserved  for  special  mention  as  a 
distinguished  denizen  of  this  region,  the 
cypress,  the  tree  of  the  future,  for  its  di- 
mensions, abundance  and  thorough  fitness 
for  both  constructive  and  finishing  use. 
It  finishes  smoothly  with  a handsome 
grain,  has  strength  and  elasticity,  and  its 
lasting  properties  give  it  great  value  over 
other  woods.  It  predominates  in  the  many 
millions  of  acres  of  alluvial  forest  which 
covers  the  heavily  timbered  bottoms  of 
the  Missississippi  River  and  its  tributaries 
below  the  Ohio. 

Lastly,  in  this  enumeration  of  our 
available  timber  resources,  I come  to  one 
which  has  already  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, the  great  Southern  maritime  pine 
belt.  This  extends,  with  a width  vary- 
ing from  100  to  150  miles,  from  Virginia 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  down  to  mid- 
dle Florida,  and  thence  along  the  Gulf 
coast  to  the  valley  of  the  Trinity  in  Eas- 
tern Texas.  It  occupies  what  is  geologi- 
cally known  as  the  “Southern  stratified 
drift”  region.  Through  this  vast  extent 
it  is  unbroken  except  by  the  bottoms  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ' The  excellent  prop- 
erties of  the  long  leafed  pine,  the  pre-em- 
inent product  of  this  region,  are  known 
over  the  world,  and  secure  it  a market 
with  all  industrial  nations.  It  reaches 
superb  dimensions,  and  its  yield  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  an  average  of  6,000 
feet  per  acre  to  10,000  and  12,000  feet  in 
extreme  cases.  The  cut  in  1885  wa  sup- 
wards  ol  1500  million  feet.  In  illustration 
of  the  products  of  this  great  pine  torest  1 
would  state  that  orders  can  be  filled  here, 
without  delay  or  extra  cost,  for  lumber 
squaring  14  and  16  inches,  and  30  feet 
long  Piles  squaring  12  to  14  inches  and 
60  to  80  feet  long  are  common.  The  piles 
for  the  Berwick’s  Bay  Bridge,  80  miles 
west  of  this  city,  were  from  the  Pasca- 
goula River.  They  are  24  inches  in  diam 
eter  at  the  butt,  16  inches  at  the  top,  90 
feet  long  and  perfectly  sound  and  straight. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Putnam,  who  designed  and 
constructed  this  remarkable  bridge,  iu- 
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formed  me  tliat  they  were  procured  with- 
out any  special  difficulty. 

Now  let  me  recapitulate  the  extent  of 
this  vast  region  in  which  are  the  resources 
upon  which  New  Orleans  can  draw  for 
her  timber  trade.  It  comprises  the  entire 
area  from  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  great 
plains  of  the  West  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  upland  and  still  higher  tracts,  cov 
ered  with  a great  variety  of  the  most  val- 
uable tress,  both  evergreen  and  hard- 
wood, comprise  306,000  square  miles. 
The  alluvial  bottoms,  where  cypress  pre- 
dominates, may  be  estimated  at  10,000 
miles,  more,  and  the  maritime  pine  belt 
at  about  100,000  miles — giving  in  all  an 
aggregate  of  416,000  square  miles.  This 
statement  is  based  on  estimates  ranging 
from  50  to  65  per  cent  as  forest  covered, 
in  the  different  States  within  this  region. 

Besides  the  absolute  wealth  of  the  tim- 
ber lands  which  I have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, they  possess  unusual  facilities  and 
advantages  for  easy  and  economical  de- 
velopment. At  best,  the  lumbering  trades 
are  arduous  and  dangerous,  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  strength  and  courage, 
much  mechanical  skill,  foresight  and  good 
management.  The  hardships  of  the  log- 
ging camp  in  Maiue  have  been  frequently 
and  vividly  described,  from  the  time  that 
it  is  shut  in  by  snowdrifts  from  the  outer 
world,  until  it  emerges,  with  the  first 
freshets  of  spring,  with  its  drive  of  logs 
The  Northwestern  lumberman,  as  he 
lounges  about  Stillwater  or  Reid’s  Land- 
ing, in  his  close  fitting  suit  of  crimson 
flannel,  fur  cap  and  spiked  shoes,  laying 
in  his  camp  supplies,  or  trying  to  re- 
duce his  surplus,  is  a picturesque  object — 
for  an  American.  But  his  life  in  the  forest, 
at  the  dam,  and  on  the  drive  is  full  of 
exposure  and  danger  that  both  requires 
and  develops  courage,  resource  and  forti- 
tude. Any  one  who  happened  to  strike  a 
brigade  of  these  men  during  the  war  will 
probably  agree  with  me.  One  of  the 
most  noteworthy  engineering  achieve- 
ments of  that  struggle  was  the  extrication 
of  Bank’s  fleet  from  its  perilous  position 
at  Alexandria,  This  was  accomplished 
by  a Wisconsin  lumberman  with  the  same 
methods  he  had  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy in  running  his  logs  from  the  far 
sources  of  the  Chippewa,  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  Wisconsin. 

But  in  the  favored  region  to  which  I 
invite  your  attention,  all  these  conditions 
are  ameliorated.  Work  can  be  prosecu- 
ted in  some  of  its  different  branches, 
throughout  the  entire  year,  under  the 


advantages  of  a temperate  and  healthful 
climate.  The  periods  of  rainfall  are  so 
reliable  and  evenly  distributed,  and  the 
sub-drainage  by  head-waters  and  creeks 
so  well  developed  that  logs  can  be  run  to 
the  mills  from  larger,  more  distant  tracts, 
and  at  more  frequent  and  regular  inter- 
vals than  is  usual  elsewhere.  Thus  the 
general  hardships  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
trade  are  much  reduced,  its  labors  brought 
more  to  the  level  of  other  mechanical 
and  outdoor  employments,  and  its  meth- 
ods and  results  become  the  subject  of  less 
expense,  of  greater  certainty  and  of  more 
exact  calculations. 

Hence,  lrom  the  exhaustion  of  the 
forests  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  from 
the  existence  of  tne  immense  region  which 
I have  described  of  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied timber  wealth,  almost  in  its  primitive 
condition,  and  from  the  unusual  facilities 
for  gathering  and  marketing  its  products 
it  seems  certain  that  these  interests  of  the 
South  must  be  looked  to  more  and  more 
as  the  future  source  of  our  timber  supply, 
both  for  domestic  use  and  exportation. 

It  also  seems  equally  certain  that  New 
Orleans,  our  chief  Southern  sea  port, 
situated  where  these  thousands  of  miles 
of  forests,  slope  gently  down  to  that  Gulf 
whose  life  giving  stream  w ashe3  the 
shores  of  the  most  civilized  and  industrial 
nations  of  the  world,  should  be  the  most 
potent  agent  in  developing  and  distribut- 
ing this  source  of  our  national  wealth. 
(Applause.) 

And  so  it  will  be.  Every  railroad  that 
traverses  the  masses  of  these  forests  has 
its  terminus  in  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
towards  which  they  converge,  from  the 
Chaperal  of  Texas,  from  the  cypress 
swamps  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  pine 
barrens  ot  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts, 
and  from  the  palmetto  glades  of  Florida. 
Every  stream  draining  the  hills  aud 
valleys  clad  with  these  forests,  from  the 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  their  head- 
waters on  the  East,  to  the  Atchafalaya, 
Teche  and  Red  on  the  West,  either  runs 
directly  by  our  wharves,  or  is  connected 
with  them  by  direct,  safe  and  canal-lock- 
ed navigation.  I can  state  with  authority 
that  a project  is  now  well  advanced  by 
which,  at  an  early  day,  navigation  will 
be  established,  through  a wide  and  deep 
canal,  only  five  miles  long,  from  Missis- 
sippi Sound  and  Lake  Poutchartrain  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  With  this  object  in 
view,  a strong  company  has  been  formed, 
and  the  necessary  property  acquired. 
Besides  this  the  United  States  Govern 
ment  is  now  engaged  in  the  improvement 
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of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Mississippi 
Sound  and  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  in 
deepening  the  channel  through  these 
great  bodies  of  water.  Thus  will  be  the 
Black  Warrior,  the  Alabama,  the  Pas- 
cagoula, the  Pearl,  and  many  other 
smaller  lumber  rivers  be  made  commer- 
cially tributary  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
opening  of  Bayon  Plaquemine,  by  locks, 
from  the  Atchafalaya  and  Teche  and  of  the 
Company  and  Harvey’s  Canals,  into  the 
port  of  New  Orleans,  are  also  important 
factors  in  this  great  scheme  of  develop- 
ment. 

At  present  the  local  facilities  for  a lum- 
ber trade  are  exceptionally  great.  In  the 
very  heart  of  the  city  are  two  large 
artificial  basins,  connected  by  deep 
navigable  canals  with  the  lakes  and 
sound  in  the  rear.  These  are  almost  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  lumber  trade. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  many 
mills,  well  equipped  for  sawing  and  work- 
ing every  kind  of  wood,  from  mahogany 
and  the  finer  hard  woods,  to  lumber  for 
the  heaviest  constructions.  Such  is  the 
topography  of  the  city,  with  its  enormous 
development  of  harbor  front  both  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  and  the  maritime 
canals  which  connect  it  with  tide  water 
in  the  rear,  that  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
tending the  present  facilities  may  truly 
be  considered  without  limit.  The  mills 
in  the  close  vicinity  of,  and  in  constant 
communication  with  the  city — from  the 
Pascagoula  to  the  Amite — the  mills  which 
furnish  the  annual  local  supply  of  lum- 
ber, amounting  to  from  75  to  100  million 
feet,  have  a surplus  capacity  for  export 
products,  of  three  or  four  that  output,  of 
sawed  lumber,  while  the  supply  of  hewn 
timber,  which  has  special  advantages  for 
exportation,  is  unlimited.  Large  pur- 
chases of  timber  lands  are  being  rapidly 
made.  New  mills,  of  great  size  and 
modern  construction,  are  being  erected  in 
every  direction.  Timber  roads,  both 
steam  and  tram,  are  being  pushed  into 
the  forests.  Special  trades,  as  in  shingles, 
staves  and  shooks,  are  receiving  great 
attention  and  development.  While  the 
export  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  notably  enlarged  since  1880,  the  in- 
crease in  the  gulf  ports  has  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  general  advance,  or 
than  that  of  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  that  the  tim- 
ber industries  of  the  New  South  are  on  as 
sound  a basis  and  receiving  as  healthy 
and  rapid  development  as  are  its  mining 
and  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests. 


Of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  itself,  but 
little  need  be  said.  Of  great  area,  easy 
of  access,  deep,  tranquil  and  provided 
with  all  necessary  facilities,  it  receives 
naturally — by  gravity,  it  may  be  said — 
the  agricultural  and  timber  wealth  of 
more  than  half  the  continent.  It  is 
equally  well  situated  and  adapted  for  the 
light  fleets  which  seek  the  head-waters, 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  these  pro- 
ducts, and  for  the  largest  and  deepest 
ocean  carriers,  who  distribute  them  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  the 
nearest  and  most  accessible  United  States 
port  of  magnitude  to  those  nations  South 
of  us,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  which  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  markets  for  those 
commodities  of  manufacture  and  growth 
which  it  is  our  interest  to  supply,  and 
who  are  best  prepared  to  exchange  with 
us  therefor  the  precious  woods  and  metals, 
fruits  and  gums  which  we  most  require. 

New  Orleans,  therefore,  is  now,  and 
always  will  remain  the  principal  deep 
water  port  of  the  Gulf  Coast.  Engineers 
are  well  aware  that  no  class  of  problems 
submitted  to  their  skill  involves  more 
doubt  as  to  results  than  the  improvement 
of  the  mouth  of  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
history  of  such  work  is  largely  a record  of 
failures;  the  exceptions  being  where  there 
is  a large  discharge  of  inland  drainage,  or 
where  a considerable  tidal  movement  oc- 
curs in  connection  with  a favorable  con- 
formation of  shore  line.  These  conditions 
do  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  Gulf,  except 
that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  there 
is  an  enormous  discharge  available  as  an 
agent  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions 
caused  by  its  deposits.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  apprehended  that  the  Gulf  harbors 
will  be  difficult  to  improve,  as  none  of 
them  have  the  necessary  inland  discharges, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  does  not 
usually  exceed  18  inches  and  recurs  at 
periods  only  half  as  frequent  as  the  usual 
tidal  movement. 

This  community  is,  therefore,  in  a posi- 
tion, most  advantageous  for  all  parties 
interested,  for  the  transaction  of  the 
largest  share  of  the  work  connected  with 
the  future  development  of  the  lumber 
industries  of  the  United  States,  the  foreign 
distribution  of  these  products,  and  the 
importation  and  domestic  distribution  of 
the  same  class  of  products  that  foreign 
nations  may  have  to  dispose  of. 

It  is  the  duty  of  its  citizens  to  bring  to 
this  task  sagacity,  energy  and  capital, 
and  a persistent  intolerance  of  those  dis- 
criminations against  us  in  freights  and 
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transportation  facilities  that  have  been 
deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
national  legislation  for  their  abatement.. 
We  can  then  confidently  offer  to  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  foreign  nations  the 
greasest  facilities  for  such  commercial 
interchange. 

In  the  discharge  of  this  great  trust  we 
seek  liberal  national  legislation  for  the 
full  improvement  of  the  water-ways  of 
this  section,  and  for  a just  and  equitable 
Government  supervision  of  our  interstate 
commerce — just  alike  to  shipper  and 
transporter,  and  also  to  our  inland  and 
seaboard  cities. 

We  also  seek  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
our  fellow-citizens  in  every  part  of  our 
broad  country,  with  their  presence,  their 
experience  and  their  capital.  In  return 
we  extend  to  them  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  our  unrivalled  position,  and 
pledge  the  hospitalities  of  our  port  and 
city. 

This  address  was  received  with  great 
attention  and  was  warmly  commended. 

The  President  announced  a paper  from 
Hon.  Emiliano  Martinez,  Consul  for 
Guatemala  and  the  Colombian  States,  on 
the  trade  relations  between  New  Orleans 
and  those  countries.  This  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Yenard  with  emphasis  and 
effect,  and  it  commanded  the  close  atten- 
tion of  the  audience.  At  its  conclusion 
there  was  a hearty  round  of  applause. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  this  interest- 
ing paper : 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Shipping  League : 

Gentlemen. — In  compliance  with  the 
courteous  request  of  your  honorable  body, 
whose  efforts  1 fully  realize  and  appre- 
ciate, PS  one  of  the  most  active  factors 
used  to  create  a sentiment  in  this  country 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for 
which  you  have  been  organized,  I respect- 
fully offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
your  consideration: 

It  is  a source  of  congratulation  that 
from  one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other, 
our  people  are  daily  awakening  to  a better 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
advancing  their  commercial  interests 
throughout  this  continent,  by  shaking  off 
that  indifference  by  which  they  have  here- 
tofore allowed  a European  control  of  these 
markets,  and  |if  all  efforts  will  but  com- 
bine in  realizing  whatever  common  sense 
suggests  at  no  distant  day,  the  present 


over-production  of  our  factories,  and  of 
every  other  source  of  supply,  will  avail 
themselves  of  these  outlets  which  natu- 
rally and  properly  belong  to  this  country. 
Every  agency  that  can  possibly  be  brought 
to  accomplish  those  ends  has  been  in- 
sisted upon,  and,  as  a legitimate  result, 
all  interests  are  now  looking  forward  with 
anxiety  to  the  ultimate  realization  of 
those  endeavors. 

The  countries  south  of  us  represent  an 
import  trade  of  about  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  are  far  from  being 
advanced  in  manufacturing  achievements. 
These  countries  are  the  legitimate  markets 
in  which  the  enoimous  industrial  surplus 
of  the  United  States  should  find  relief. 
According  to  the  census  report  of  1880, 
the  products  of  the  manufactories  for  that 
year  amounted  to  $5,369,597,191,  with  the 
astonishing  declaration  that  only  two  per 
cent  of  it  was  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. If  we  examine  into  the  records  of 
our  trade  with  those  countries  upon  this 
continent,  the  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  same  will  be  still  more  striking, 
unless  we  give  credit  to  that  trade  for  the 
large  amount  of  American  goods  furnished 
through  English,  French  and  German 
channels,  instead  of  being  sold  direct  from 
this  country  to  our  neighbors. 

For  a long  time  it  has  been  contended 
that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  our 
merchants  had  to  meet  in  the  Central  and 
South  American  trade,  was  the  absence 
of  proper  care  in  packing  the  goods,  by 
which  negligence  those  merchants  have 
been  induced  to  send  their  orders  else- 
where, and  especially  to  Europe,  where 
the  matter  seems  to  be  more  thoroughly 
understood.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  custom  duties  in  those  countries 
are,  as  a general  rule,  imposed  on  gross 
weights,  and  the  European  shipper  has 
systematically  provided  the  way  to  com- 
bine lightness  in  packing  with  a better 
accommodation  of  the  goods,  while  the 
American  ware  labor  under  a great  disad- 
vantage of  heavier  packing,  and  conse- 
quently the  payment  of  larger  duties.  In 
most  cases  the  material  used  here  in  pack- 
ing is  an  extra  charge  to  the  importer, 
while  with  the  European  goods  the  mer- 
chant derives  some  benefit  in  disposing  of 
the  material  in  which  the  goods  are 
packed,  and  in  the  choice  of  suitable 
goods  for  those  markets,  the  European 
dealer  certainly  displays  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  tastes  and  requirements 
of  the  trade. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  system  of 
long  credit  given  upon  purchases  from  Eu- 
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rope,  operated  a serious  hindrance  to 
the  trade  with  Latin  America,  but  this  is 
less  .noticeable  now  than  it  was  formerly, 
as  easy  credits  are  obtainable  at  any  time, 
and  if  that  system  is  properly  met  in  this 
country,  as  it  should  be,  it  will  inure  to 
our  decided  advantage. 

It  would  be  useless  to  disregard  the  ad- 
vantages that  should  be  obtained  by  such 
tariff  legislation  as  would  foster  the  trade 
relations  of  the  respective  countries  by 
facilitating  the  exchange  of  commodities, 
or  such  raw  material  as  may  be  required 
by  the  American  factories,  thus  opening 
new  outlets  with  profitable  results  to  both, 
and  diverting  out  of  its  old  path  a trade  of 
vast  and  increasing  proportions. 

There  is  undoubtedly  large  room  for  im- 
provement in  this  trade,  and  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  has  always  been  met  half 
way  by  the  willingness  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  people  to  deal  with  him. 
An  important  factor  in  the  building  up  of 
that  trade,  and  which  is  of  paramount  ne- 
cessity, is  the  establishing  of  regular 
postal  communications.  Trade  follows  the 
mail.  Experience  never  failed  to  prove 
this,  and  proper  facilities  once  had,  the 
Trade  shows  itself. 

In  1877  there  was  not  a steamer  plying 
between  New  Orleans  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca. Mr.  S Oteri  bought  the  steamship 
E.  B.  Ward,  aud  placed  her  regularly  in 
the  Spanish  Honduras  trade.  It  was  only 
a short  time  before  a lively  business 
sprung  up,  and  now  there  are  twelve 
steamers  running  from  New  Orleans  to 
every  Central  American  port,  and  extend 
iug  their  connections  to  Colombia. 

It  can  be  positively  stated  that  since  the 
Governments  of  Central  America  closed 
the  mail  contracts  with  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  other  lines,  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  five  states  has  gradu- 
ally increased,  reaching  to-day  the  sum  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
where  it  was  only  some  fifteen  millions  at 
the  commencement  of  these  mail  arrange- 
ments. The  United  States  has  not  failed 
to  reap  the  same  advantages,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  1868  the  trade 
represented  $1,917,698,  and  in  1887, 
$11,231,313. 

Looking  further  south,  we  find  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  with  her  regular  commu- 
nications to  Europe  through  fourteen  dif- 
ferent lines  of  steamers,  and  her  foreign 
trade  reaching  about 

TWO  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 

Ot  this  trade  France  receives  sixty-four 
millions,  England  forty-six  millions,  Ger- 


many a large  proportion,  and  the  United 
States  only  ten  millions. 

. In  regard  to  Chili,  while  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  in  1887  was  as  follows: 

Exports  to  Chili $2,069,138 

Imports  from  Chili 2,863, 2'33 

Total $4,932,371 

With  England  it  was 

Exports  to  Chili $20,528,000 

Imports  from  Chili 49,528,100 


Total $70,056,100 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  trade  with 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Peru,  Chili  and 
Uruguay  has  been  unchanged  since  1868, 
or  with  little  or  no  improvement;  that 
with  the  countries  in  which  regular  lines 
of  steamers  prevail,  the  trade  has  steadily 
advanced. 

1868.  1887. 

With  Brazil $29,291,144.  .$61,081,059 

“ Colombia....  6,250,093..  11,065,894 

“ Mexico 8,632,006..  32,061,645 

“ Venezuela...  3,330  239..  12,964,000 
“ Brit.  W.Indies.9,5u7, 497..  18,216,983 

Wherever  we  cast  a glance  in  South 
America  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the 
United  States  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of 
every  other  country,  h^r  commercial  su- 
premacy is  by  no  means  high  there;  and  it  is 
hard  to  advance  as  long  as  due  efforts  are 
not  brought  at  once,  and  proper  assistance 
given  to  those  ready  to  lay  the  true  founda- 
tion of  trade,  which  means  regular  steam- 
ship lines,  under  the  same  means  employed 
by  every  other  government;  or,  we  will 
continue  working  substantially  in  behalf 
of  European  interests.  Then,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  turn  the  table.  As  it  is  now,  the 
United  States  are  only  the  heaviest  pur- 
chasers, paying  an  enormous  bounty  to 
European  bottoms  for  lack  of  national 
vessels  to  carry  down  there  in  exchange 
American  commodities,  instead  of  remit- 
tances on  London  to  close  account,  as 
most  of  the  cases  are  now.  (It  is  due  to 
that  condition  of  things,  that  in  the  im- 
port trade  of  the  Spauish-American  coun- 
tries, the  European  colonies,  and  the  Em- 
pire of  Brazil,  out  of  a total  of  some  $450,- 
000,000  the  United  States  represented  only, 
in  1887,  $67,695,742  as  iheir  part  of  said 
imports,  scarcely  one  third  of  what  Great 
Britain  sells  to  these  countries,  and  about 
a half  of  France’s  share. 
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The  United  States  imported  in  the  same 
year  $172,468,526 

The  Consul  General  in  the  Argentine 
Republic,  in  different  reports  upon  that 
country,  has  said : 

n * - The  iong  established  plant 

of  the  Lamport  &■  Holt  English  ships  with 
their  sixty-live  vessels  already  in  the 
service,  securely  resting  upon  a most  en- 
viable reputation  for  safety  and  business 
probity,  with  tried  and  efficient  agencies 
in  every  port,  their  business  in  a great 
degree  already  embracing  New  York,  An- 
twerp, and  the  vast  trading  centers  of 
England,  are  liberally  paid  for  the  mail  ser- 
vice they  are  doing;  also  the  Pacific  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  with  their  great 
and  powerful  ships  plying  semi  monthly 
between  London,  Southampton,  Liver- 
pool, the  Brazilian  coast,  the  River 
Platte,  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  up  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  Panama  ; 
also  the  French,  Italian  and  German 
lines,  each  performing  monthly  service 
between  their  respective  countries  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  now  the  center 
of  commercial  attraction  of  all  the  Arner- 
can  States  south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

“ * * * The  comparative  figures 

of  trade  seem  quite  startling  indeed.  The 
fact  that  so  large  a proportion  of  these 
importations  consist  of  the  industrial 
products  of  the  United  States,  now  held 
in  excess  by  our  manufacturers,  in  the 
midst  of  such  vast  numbers  of  idle,  dis- 
contented wage-workers,  for  the  want  of 
a vigorous  market,  renders  the  outlook 
interesting  and  instructive, 

“We  know  all  about  European  States, 
but  these  countries,  our  natural  markets, 
which  have  wool  and  hides,  medicines 
and  tine  wools  and  india  rubber  they 
would  gladly  exchange  for  our  food  pro- 
ducts, coal,  iron,  and  steel  fabrics,  ma- 
chinery, and  our  other  devices  of  such 
vast  variety  and  unrivaled  excellence,  to 
widen  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  lessen 
the  burden  of  husbandry,  we  know  com- 
paratively little  about. 
a *“But  if  we  will  not  come  to  them,  they 
are  going  to  us,  and  sooner  or  later  we 
must  kno  v them  thoroughly,  and  trade 
with  them,  as  a necessary  result  of  our 
vast  resources,  and  for  the  disposition  of 
the  product  of  skilled  handicraft,  the 
chief  reliance  of  so  many  millions  of  our 
people. 

“It  is  really  a source  of  much  regret 
that  this  country  has  hitherto  been  so 
little  understood  and  so  sadly  neglected 
both  by  the  people  and  Government  of 
the  United  States.” 


The  same  rule  could  be  applied  with 
equal  force  in  speaking  of  every  other 
country  in  our  own  continent ; and  hav 
ing  already  exposed  some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  I deem  necessary  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  trade  with  the  Latin 
American  countries, I think  it  useful  to  add 
some  appropriate  remarks  upon  Guate- 
mala and  Colombia,  thus  contributing  in 
some  way  to  give  new  light  upon  coun- 
tries which  are  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
United  States. 

Guatemala,  by  her  special  position,  and 
being  the  first  of  the  Central  American 
States,  is  an  open  field  to  capital  and  en- 
terprise. Her  trade,  keeping  pace  with 
the  general  advancement  of  the  country, 
commands  the  attention  of  the  American 
merchant  who  has  permitted  those  mar- 
kets to  be  held  for  a long  time  by  the  Eu- 
ropean dealers.  Her  vast  production  of 
coffee,  of  unequaled  quality,  exceeding  a 
half  million  of  bags,  her  enormous  vari- 
ety of  woods,  rubber,  sugar,  indigo,  and 
hundreds  of  desirable  products,  bid  fair 
to  an  exchange  with  this  country  for  so 
many  goods  heretofore  supplied  there,  as 
in  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  by  the  Eng- 
lish dealer,  and  German  as  well.  The 
trade  of  this  country  is  yet  far  short  of 
being  what  there  is  reason  to  expect,  with 
a section  lying  at  our  doors,  and  where 
American  capital  is  already  engaged  in 
railways,  and  other  valuable  concerns. 
New  concessions  for  railroads  have  been 
granted  both  in  Guatemala  and  Salvador, 
and  hopes  are  entertained  that  ere  long  a 
trunk  line  from  tbe  port  LaUnion,  in  Sal- 
vador, will  end  at  Port  Barrios  or  Saute 
Tomas,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Guatemala, 
thu3  giving  to  both  Republics  an  inter- 
oceanic  route.  All  these  enterprises  are 
in  the  hands  of  parties  from  the  States, 
and  this  will  serve  largely  to  advance  the 
American  interests  in  that  important 
quarter. 

Let  us  say  something  also  in  regard  to 
Colombia.  Here  we  have  a country,  not 
quite  six  days  steaming  distance  to  our 
shores,  with  a coast  on  the  Atlantic  of 
286.25  miriameters  long  and  259  50  miria- 
meters  on  the  Pacific;  has  a foreign  trade 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
about  twelve  millions  is  with  the  United 
States,  and  a population  of  four  millions 
of  people.  Her  principal  artery,  the 
Magdalena  River,  which  traverses  the 
Federal  District  ofCundinamarca  and  the 
States  of  Antioquia,  Boyaca,  Santander, 
Bolivar  and  Magdalena,  and  whose  navi- 
gation is  free  to  all  nations,  furnishes  a 
healthy  competition  to  the  steamboat  bus- 
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iness,  thus  giving  room  there  to  some 
thirty  boats  from  the  sea  to  Honda  and 
Purification,  charging  for  freight  some 
$12  or  $16  a ton  for  a distance  of  540 
miles. 

Other  steamboats  are  plying  in  the  Siuu 
and  other  rivers,  all  contributing  to  the 
general  development  of  trade  throughout 
the  country.  Besides  the  railroad  in  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  an  extension  in 
the  road  connecting  the  port  of  Savanilla 
with  the  commercial  city  of  Barrauquilla, 
they  have  the  railroad  from  Cucuta,  on 
the  Venezuelan  border,  to  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  Lake  Maracaibo, 
thus  coming  with  their  coffee,  quinine 
barks,  and  every  other  valuable  product, 
to  the  Caribbean  Sea 

They  are  building  also  the  railway 
from  the  port  of  Buenaventura  on  the 
Pacific,  to  Cali,  in  the  State  of  Cauca. 

From  Puerto  Berrio,  on  the  Magdalena 
River,  to  the  city  of  Medellin,  in  the  State 
of  Antioquia. 

From  Dorada  to  Noria,  through  Honda 
in  order  to  connect  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  Magdalena  River  ; and  from 
Girardot,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Magda- 
lena, to  Bogota,  the  capital  of  Colombia. 

From  Santa  Marta,  on  the  Atlantic,  to 
the  city  of  Cienega,  is  a very  rich  agricul- 
tural region  which  is  calling  the  attention 
of  foreign  capitalists,  as  it  embraces  a 
very  well  adapted  section  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  cocoa-beans  and  a number 
of  other  products.  The  company  build- 
ing ibhe  railroad  have  contracted  with 
English  capitalists  for  the  establishment 
of  a large  fruit  plantation,  at  a cost  of 
$400,000,  and  they  engage  themselves'to 
furnish  the  railroad  every  month  with 
75,000  bunches  of  bananas  after  the  eighth 
month  of  starting  the  works.  In  mining, 
river  navigation,  city  railways,  and  sev- 
eral other  enterprises,  American  cap- 
ital begins  to  show  itself  there  in  compe- 
tition with  the  European. 

The  general  productions  of  Colombia 
are  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar,  wheat 
and  a variety  of  grains ; they  export 
largely  quina  bark,  hides  and  skins, 
ivory  nuts,  dividivi,  india  rubber,  miner- 
als, fruits,  hard  woods,  dyewoods,  aud 
cattle,  which  form  an  important  item  in 
their  traffic , besides  a large  number  of 
other  articles.  Her  principal  cities  are  : 
Bogota,  with  100,000  inhabitants;  Bar- 
ranquilla,  with  25,000;  Madellin,  with 
30,000;  Bucaramanga,  with  20,000,  etc., 
and  as  commercial  places  on  the  Atlantic, 
Aspinwall  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  Cartha- 
gena,  which  is  advancing  every  day,  Bar- 


ranvuilla,  Santa  Marta  and  Rio  Hacha. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Conventi  »n,  I have 
presented  to  you  but  a partial  statement 
of  the  possibilities  of  trade  between  the 
Northern  States  of  South  America  and 
this  country.  The  movement  in  which 
you  are  engaged,  looking  to  the  extension 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States,  augurs  well  for  the  speedy  estab- 
lishment of  these  desired  commercial  rela- 
tions. [Applause.] 

Capt.  A..  K.  Miller  of  New  Orleans  was 
introduced  by  the  President  as  the  next 
speaker.  He  was  warmly  greeted. 

His  subject  was  the  interest  of  New 
Orleans  in  an  extension  of  a merchant 
marine,  He  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
League — I thank  you  for  the  invitation 
to  speak’on  the  subject  allotted  to  me — 
“The  Interest  of  New  Orleans  in  a Mer- 
chant Marine.”  I must  say,  however, 
that  after  the  able  manner  in  which  this 
question  Las  oft  been  treated,  I fear  that 
my  humble  efforts  will  not  contribute 
much  toward  a subject  so  well  known 
and  understood,  and  I can  only  say  I wish 
some  one  more  competent  to  do  it  justice 
had  been  selected.  I am  by  profession  a 
seaman,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  I have 
from  boyhood  watched  aud  felt  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  trade  of  our  port  which 
caused  me  to  consent  to  sneak  on  this 
question  to-day.  Whoever  can  call  to 
mind  the  fine  fleet  of  shipping  which  up 
to  the  year  1860  lined  the  wharves  of  our 
city  front,  of  which  scarcely  10  per  cent 
were  under  a foreign  flag,  can  but  regret 
that  it  is  now  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule,  that  one  is  seen  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 

Why  is  this  ? we  often  hear  from  all 
sides.  There  is  but  one  answer : unwise 
legislation  and  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  our  people  to  awake  from  this 
Rip  Van  Winkle  condition  which  has  too 
long  prevailed. 

The  determined  action  of  our  “Shipping 
and  Industrial  League”  assures  me  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  again  take 
our  place  in  the  front  rank  and  secure 
our  share  of  the  carrying  trade  upon  the 
sea,  at  least  for  our  own  products,  which 
are  annually  increasing. 

We  have  rolling  past  our  doors  the 
grandest  river  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
with  a depth  of  water  at  its  mouth  capa- 
ble of  admitting  ships  of  twenty-six  feet 
draft,  with  the  advantage  of  a permanent 
stage  of  water ; whereas,  in  cases  of  ves- 
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sels  of  deep  draft  ariving  at  tidal  harbors, 
at  low  tide,  they  are  often  detained  for 
several  hours.  Ingress  and  egress  are, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  Jas.  B.  Eads,  al- 
ways available  by  day  or  night.  The 
water  of  our  river  being  fresh,  all  sea  par- 
asites, which  accumulate  and  attach  to 
the  bottoms  of  vessels  while  on  long  and 
tropical  passages,  even  to  the  toredo,  so 
destructive  to  wooden  vessels — all  are 
quickly  destroyed  by  the  action  and  con- 
tact with  the  river  water,  There  are  no 
outlying  daugers  or  shoals  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  even 
if  a vessel  takes  the  ground,  the  nature  of 
the  bottom  is  such  (being  soft)  that  no 
damage  is  sustained.  We  claim  that  no 
other  port  in  the  United  States  presents 
such  favorable  conditions  as  regards  risks 
to  shipping  navigating  our  waters. 

We  are  by  nature  provided  with  every 
requisite  for  the  successful  following  of 
ship-building ; our  tributaries  and  adja- 
cent forests  abound  with  the  finest  of  tim- 
ber, which  has  only  to  be  put  afloat  and 
it  will  drift  to  our  shipyards,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  large  amount  which  can  be 
transported  by  rail  facilities. 

Should  we  choose  to  follow  the  spirit  of 
this  iron  age  and  construct  of  iron,  from 
Birmingham,  Tuskaloosa  and  other  iron 
and  coal  producing  districts  we  are  but 
eight  hours  by  rail.  What  other  ship- 
building point  in  this  country  shows  a 
nearer  or  better  proximity  to  a base  of  all 
needed  supplies  than  New  Orleans  ? We 
have  by  estimate  12,000  square  miles  of 
coal  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  it  also 
crops  out  upon  the  banks  of  our  rivers 
and  tributaries.  We  have  a transporta- 
tion system  from  Pittsburg  and  other 
points  by  which,  with  flatboats,  25,000 
tons  are  brought  in  a single  tow. 

The  history  of 

THE  SHIPBUILDING  NATIONS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

points  to  the  fact  that  no  people  could 
successfully  compete  in  the  construction 
of  vessels  who  were  compelled  to  import 
from  long  distances  all  the  material  en- 
tering into  the  building  of  tonnage.  The 
Dutch  were  compelled  to  give  way  to 
Great  Britain  for  this  reason,  and  Great 
Britain  in  turn,  after  the  depletion  of  her 
forests,  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Then  came  the  introduction  of  iron,  and 
from  that  time,  having  unlimited  mate- 
rial, Great  Britain  became  foremost,  and 
to-dav  leads  the  world  with  her  merchant 
marine. 

We  have  all  the  skill  and  labor  requisite 


for  the  construction  of  ocean  tonnage,  be- 
sides seamen  to  command  and  sail  the 
same.  On  this  point  I speak  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  experience  as  to  the  me- 
chanical skill  which  our  port  affords,  hav- 
ing several  years  past  had  occasion  to  re- 
pair, and  in  some  cases  to  rebuild  vessels 
of  all  classes,  from  the  small  coaster  to  the 
large  iron  steamship,  I have  never  yet 
found  our  shipwrights  or  mechanics  want- 
ing: be  it  hull  or  machinery,  they  are  al- 
ways equal  to  what  is  required  of  them, 
and  in  several  instances  when  repairswere 
made  on  iron  steamers,  which  were  con- 
sidered as  temporary,  they  were  upon  ar- 
rival at  England  found  to  be  so  well  done 
that  they  were  considered  as  permanent, 
and  so  remained. 

Having  stated  our  claims  and  our  abili- 
ty to  construct,  let  us  refer  to  the  broad 
and  extended  field  open  to  us  for  the  em- 
ployment of  tonnage.  Ten  large  and  pro- 
ductive States  border  the  Mississippi,  not 
to  mention  the  numerous  navigable  rivers 
and  tributaries  which  flow  into  this 
mighty  stream,  tapping  the  various  cen- 
tres and  marts  teeming  with  products  and 
manufactured  articles,  seeking  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  average  annual 
exports  of  cotton  amount  to  1,800,000 
bales  ; of  grain,  8,000,000  bushels;  staves, 
6,000  000;  oil  cake,  80,000,000  tons;  cotton 
seed  oil,  40,000  barrels;  not  to  mention 
moss,  rice,  sugar,  lard  and  other  pro- 
ducts. South  of  us,  bordering  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mediterranean  of  this  con- 
tinent, we  have  Mexico,  Honduras  and 
Yucatan,  and  beyond  lies  New  Granada, 
Venezuela  and  Brazil,  abounding  in  such 
products  as  atford  a large  field  for  ex- 
change with  our  own.  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands  are  now  buying  annually  $520,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  cau  be  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Our  rivers  and  railroads  systems 
for  transpartation  afford  extensive  facili- 
ties for  exporting  and  for  distributing  im- 
ports. 

Voyages  between  our  port  and  those 
south  of  us  are  carried  on  waters  that  are 
almost  continually  favored  with  a smooth 
sea  and  favorable  weather,  thus  affording 
during  the  winter  season  opportunities 
for  travelers  visiting  our  country  to  avoid 
the  tempestuous  weather  which  prevails 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  also  a great 
saving  in  time,  as  our  lines  of  railroads 
quickly  convey  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

We  want  to  develop  trade  with  Latin - 
America,  and  to  take  a liberty  and  play 
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upon  words,  we  want  to  let  in  South 
America  and  let  out  North  America;  if  we 
don’t  do  something  soon  we’ll  he  to  let 
ourselves. 

One  important  factor  to  be  considered 
in  this  connection, 

WE  HAVE  ACCLIMATED  SEAMEN 
to  man  our  vessels,  which  we  hope  to  see 
build  up  this  tropical  trade,  which  is  yet 
in  its  infancy. 

With  such  facts  as  I have  been  able  to 
put  before  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Conven- 
tion, I have  endeavored  to  state  the  inter- 
est New  Orleans  has  in  a merchant  marine. 

While  throwing  open  our  ports  to  for- 
eign dags  of  all  nations,  in  order  that  they 
can  participate  in  the  freighting  of  our 
products,  we  simply  want  our  share,  to 
which  we  are  entitled,  and  it  rests  with 
ourselves  whether  we  attain  so  desirable  a 
result.  And  I trust  the  government  of 
our  country  will  grant  us  the  same  en- 
couragement that  our  competitors  enjoy, 
so  that  we  can  enter  the  field  on  the  same 
footing.  This  is  all  we  ask. 

While  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  remember 
the  men  who  fought  in  war,  and  to  grant 
pensions,  it  has,  by  unwise  legislation  and 
obstruction,  deprived  those  who  have  car 
ried  the  stars  and  stripes  to  all  parts  of 
the  globe  from  earning  a livelihood.  I 
mean  the  American  shipmaster.  These 
men,  who  have  braved  the  elements  and 
climatic  dangers  in  their  country’s  inter 
ests  are  to-day  walking  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia  and  New  Or- 
leans, seeking  employment  among  pro- 
fessions and  callings  already  overcrowded, 
and  for  which,  by  reason  of  their  educa- 
tion, they  are  unfitted.  These  toilers  of 
the  sea  simply  demand  their  rights. 

I hope  we  shall  once  more  take  our  place 
on  the  highways  of  commerce  and  no 
longer  be  a pigmy  when  we  should  be  a 
giant,  The  mercantile  marine  is  the  bul 
wark  of  our  country , the  nursery  and  nu- 
cleus of  our  navy.  Without  a merchant 
marine  we  have  no  navy.  It  was  our  mer- 
chant marine  that  produced  such  men  and 
heroes  as  Hull,  Bainbridge,  Decatur,  Rog- 
ers and  Porter,  who  successfully  met  and 
fought  the  then  greatest  naval  power  in 
the  world.  I thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
your  patience  and  kind  attention. 

Capt.  Miller  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  President  announced  a paper  on 
‘‘The  value  of  the  Tropical  Fruit  Trade 
and  how  to  secure  it,”  by  Col.  R.  C.  Wood 
of  New  Orleans.  Col.  Wood  was  greeted 
with  applause  and  read  as  follows. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention: 

To  fully  discuss  the  subject  assigned  to 
me,  “the  value  of  the  tropical  fruit  trade 
and  how  to  secure  it,”  would  necessitate 
a greater  demand  upon  your  time  than  I 
feel  warranted  in  making.  Therefore  I 
shall  compass  within  the  n arro  west  possible 
limits  a consideration  of  the  points  only 
which  seem  to  be  entitled  to  special  atten- 
tion. To  be  entirely  accurate  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  this  important  economic 
question,  I have  consulted  only  accepted 
authorities  in  the  procurement  of  data. 

I have  drawn  so  liberally  from  the  reports 
of  our  consular  agents  abroad  and  from 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  Act  of  Congress  in  1884  to  ascertain 
“the  best  modes  of  securing  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  several  countries  ©f  Central 
and  South  America,’  that  this  paper  may 
be  regarded  as  a reflection  of  the  opinions 
of  others  rather  than  as  a presentation  of 
my  own. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1886, 
we  imported  from  Mexico  the  Central 
American  States,  British  Honduras,  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  to  the 
value  of  $153,802,319  and  for  the  same 
period  we  exported  to  these  countries  to 
the  value  of  $62,908,839,  making  the  total 
movement  of  this  commerce  $216,710,640. 
This  amount,  as  large  as  it  is,  by  no 
means  marks  the  value  of  the  trade.  It 
is  but  an  indication  of  what  is  possible 
under  more  favorable  conditions.  The 
countries  above  mentioned  have  just  com- 
menced to  realize  the  possibilities  of  their 
future.  So  lavish  are  the  gifts  of 
nature  that  no  limit  can  be  placed  upon 
the  progress  and  development  which  are 
attainable,  These  natural  resources  have 
commenced  to  attract  emigration  from  the 
crowded  centers  of  the  Old  World  and  ere 
long  our  country  will  furnish  its  contin- 
o-ent  of  active,  intelligent  and  frugal 
workers.  This  accession  of  numbers  will 
be  followed  by  increased  products  for 
exportation  and  a larger  demand  for  those 
commodities  which  can  only  be  had  by 
importation.  As  large  consumers  of  the 
first  and  as  a fruitful  source  of  supply  of 
the  second,  let  us  consider  the  means 
by  which  we  may  establ  sh  a mutually 
beneficial  exchange. 

The  Commissioners,  to  whom  I -have 
referred,  after  an  intelligent  and  exhaus- 
tive study  of  the  question,  reported  as 
follows : 

“That,  in  order  to  secure  more  intimate 
commercial  relations  between  the  United 
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States  and  the  several  countries  ©f  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  there  must  be, 

1.  Regular  and  direct  steam  communi- 
cation ; 

2.  Commercial  treaties  with  actual  and 
equivalent  reciprocal  concessions  in  tariff 
duties ; 

3.  A simplification  and  modification  of 
the  customs  regulations  in  those  coun- 
tries ; 

4.  The  increase  and  improvement  ot  the 
Consular  service. 

5.  The  establishment  of  American  mer- 
cantile houses  in  the  Central  and  South 
American  markets. 

6.  A more  intimate  knowledge,  among 
American  manufacturers,  of  the  wants  of 
the  people ; 

7.  A system  of  banking  connections,  and 
a common  standard  of  values ; 

8.  More  liberal  credits  by  our  mer- 
chants; 

9.  Introduction  of  the  bonded  ware- 
house system  into  those  countries.” 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Commis- 
sioners regarded  “regular  and  direct  steam 
communication  as  the  chief  requisite  to 
the  establishment  of  the  desired  relations. 
This  accomplished,  the  other  conditions 
would  follow  as  the  requirements  of  the 
resultant  trade  demanded 

To  properly  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
Commissioners’  report,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  care  and  caution  exercised  in 
reaching  their  conclusions.  In  the  coun- 
tries visited,  every  element  of  society  was 
called  upon  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  more  in- 
timate relations  with  the  United  States. 
In  some  cases  the  information  elicited 
was  through  oral  interviews.  In  others, 
it  was  obtained  from  carefully  prepared 
papers.  In  both,  there  appeared  the  ev- 
idence of  a thorough  understanding  and 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Commissioners,  after  a close 
scrutiny  of  all  accessible  commercial  re- 
cords and  a study  of  the  situation,  re- 
ported as  follows  : “Every  President  and 
cabinet  officer,  every  leading  and 
thoughtful  citizen  we  met,  joined  in  the 
sentiment  of  gratified  surprise  that  our 
country  had  taken  the  initiative  by  this 
embassy  in  bringing  about  more  cordial 
and  hearty  communication  between  the 
various  Republics  and  our  own.  In  our 
efforts  to  reach  more  intimate  relations 
we  have,  then,  this  basis  of  kindness  and 
desire  upon  the  part  of  those  we  seek  to 
reach,  as  a foundation  for  our  action.  We 
shall  plant  seed  in  a genial  soil,  beneath 
a propitious  sky.  [ Applause.  1 


As  illustrative  of  this  kindly  feeling,  I 
quote  from  a message  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  Executive  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
urging  a subsidy  to  be  grauted  to  estab- 
lish a line  of  steamers  between  the  ports 
of  the  La  Plata  and  our  own:  “The  Ex- 
ecutive power  considers  it  useless  to  di- 
late on  the  considerations  upon  the  ad- 
vantages of  a direct  communication  with 
the  most  powerful,  commercial  and  free 
nation  that  has  best  realized  the  form  of 
government  that  we  have  accepted,  fol- 
lowing precisely  its  example.  The  other 
market  that  opens  itself  is  a new  inter- 
change for  the  men,  the  ideas,  and  the 
products.” 

The  President  of  Guatemala,  in  tiis  mes- 
sage of  welcome  to  the  Commissioners, 
said:  “The  Grand  Republic  of  the  United 
States  is  the  natural  market  for  the  dif- 
ferent products  we  export,  and  they 
should  find  in  your  rich  and  populous  con- 
sumers who  are  able  to  send  us  in  return 
the  great  variety  of  their  agricultural  and 
mechanical  products  with  benefit  to  the 
producers  and  consumers  of  both  coun- 
tries.” 

In  the  response  of  the  President  of 
Venezuela,  occurs  the  following  : “ With 
these  lofty  motives  the  people  of  the 
New  World  aspire  by  union  to  seek  the 
development  of  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  to  cement  the  alli- 
ance ot  views  and  interests  in  the  reign  of 
equity  and  the  empire  of  justice.” 

The  Commissionershaving  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  existence  of  a general  desire 
to  attain  closer  commercial  relations  with 
this  country  cast  about  for  the  means  of 
establishing  them.  To  this  end,  the  mer- 
chants engaged  in  foreign  trade  were  in- 
terrogated, and  the  concurrence  of  their 
views  is  singularly  striking.  They  stated 
that  notwithstanding  the  admitted  supe- 
riority of  American  cotton  fabrics,  ma- 
chinery, implements  and  other  articles, 
the  want  of  regular  and  direct  means  of 
communication  operated  as  a bar  to  their 
general  introduction.  They  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  establishment  of  this  com- 
munication would  result  in  an  immediate 
increase  of  trade  aDd  the  final  absorption 
of  the  bulk  of  it  by  this  country. 

The  American  merchants  engaged  in 
business  in  the  tropical  ports  speak  feel- 
ingly of  the  infrequent  appearance  of  our 
national  flag  in  those  waters.  They  urge 
that  we  fail  to  impress  our  neighbors  with 
the  power  and  progress  of  our  country. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Colville,  an  American  citizen, 
for  thirty  years  a resident  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, voiced  a general  sentiment  when  he 
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said:  “I  have  observed  during  all  the 
years  of  my  stay  here  the  effects  of  a na- 
tional flag,  and  it  is  my  judgment  that  it 
is  a very  powerful  factor  in  securing  trade 
for  its  country.” 

In  relation  to  this  the  Commissioners 
reported  as  follows:  “Without  the  fre- 
quent and  certain  appearance  of  the  flag 
of  our  country  in  the  waters  of  these 
states,  there  can  be  no  strong  interna- 
tional ties.  ‘ Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind/ 
is  as  ceitain  of  nations  as  of  individuals. 
The  ships  of  a country  carry  its  sovereign- 
ty, its  name,  and  its  character  to  the  ports 
of  the  world.  ‘Intimate  international  re- 
lations’ suggest  association,  an  inter- 
change of  friendly  offices,  frequent  com- 
munication, negotiation,  intercourse.  A 
friendship  with  an  ocean  ever  rolling  be- 
tween the  friends  is  a cold  thing.  The 
allies  we  seek  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
except  Chili,  are  almost  wholly  without  a 
merchant  marine.  If  we  would  impress 
them  with  the  value  of  our  friendship, 
lead  them  to  look  to  us  for  sympathy  in 
time  of  need,  invite  them  to  repose  confi- 
dence in  our  sincerity  for  their  welfare  as 
nations,  we  must  devise  some  way  of  fre- 
quent and  easy  communication.  Isolation 
on  our  part  will  increase  indifference. 
There  is  searcely  a maritime  country  of 
Europe  whose  flag  on  war  ships,  steam 
and  wind-driven  craft,  is  not  better  known 
in  the  waters  of  South  America  and  the 
Spanish  Main  than  is  that  of  our  country. 
And  yet  there  is  no  flag  so  welcome  there 
as  ours.”  [Applause.] 

The  rapid  advance  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  de 
velopment  which  she  is  achieving  in  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world.  As  I have 
stated,  the  Executive  of  that  Republic 
considered  that  trade  relations  with  this 
country  so  important  that  he  urged  upon 
Congress  their  establishment  by  liberal 
subsidies  to  connecting  steamship  lines. 
To  illustrate  the  comparative  status  of 
maritime  nations  in  Argentine  waters,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  1885,  6,671  steamers 
entered  the  ports  of  that  country.  Of  these, 
but  5 were  American,  while  Spain  furn- 
ished 37  Belgium  49,  Italy  83,  Germany 
116,  France  125,  and  Great  Britain  327. 
This  mortifying  exhibit  is  repeated  in 
other  countries  whose  trade  it  is  impor- 
tant for  us  to  secure.  Commercial  inter- 
est, if  not  national  pride,  imperatively  de- 
mands a change  in  this. 

It  is  pertinent  here  to  present  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  share  of  each  nation  in  its 
own  carrying  trade,  excluding  imports 


and  exports  by  land  carriage.  In  1886, 
Italy  carried  in  her  own  bottoms  34.4  per 
cent,  France  44.6  per  cent,  Spain  48.8  per 
cent,  Great  Britain  73.9  per  cent,  while 
the  United  States  employed  her  own 
carriers  to  the  extent  of  only  15.5  per 
cent. 

A distinguished  citizen  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Henry  Clay  Armstrong,  now  United  States 
Consul  General  at  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  has  given  much  thought- 
ful attention  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
creased commercial  relations  between 
that  country  and  this.  He  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  frequent  and 
direct  steam  communication  is  absolutely 
indispensable  to  that  end.  On  a recent 
visit  to  this  country,  he  actively  exerted 
himself  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a 
steamship  line  between  the  ports  of  Rio 
and  New  Orleans.  He  was  authorized  to 
state  that  the  Brazilian  Government 
would  subsidize  such  a line  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000  annually  and  that  the  Rio 
merchants  would  contribute  a like 
amount  to  the  enterprise.  The  merchants 
of  New  Orleans  met  this  generous  proffer 
in  the  right  spirit,  but  our  Government 
was  neither  impressed  by  its  importance 
nor  moved  to  corresponding  liberality. 
An  overflowing  treasury  and  the  pressing 
necessity  of  enlarged  foreign  markets, 
failed  to  disturb  its  penurious  maritime 
policy. 

The  value  of  the  inviting  field  present- 
ed to  our  commercial  enterprise  is  shown 
by  the  following  official  data  of  the  im- 
ports of  a single  Brazilian  port.  In  the 
fiscal  -year  ending  June  30,  1886,  there 
was  imported  through  Rio  242.828  tons  of 
coal  officially  valued  at  $2.015.523 ; 16,- 
817,785  lbs.  of  cotton  fabrics  valued  at 
$10,077,656;  8,316  tons  of  iron  and  steel 
and  3,500,735  lbs  of  woolen  fabrics  valued 
at  $3,034,676.  Of  these  articles  two-thirds 
of  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  cotton  fabrics  were  furnish- 
ed by  England  and  all  the  woolen  fabrics 
came  from  Europe.  The  United  States 
with  her  inexhaustable  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron,  with  her  unlimited  'capacity  for 
the  production  of  cotton  f abrics  of  un- 
equaled excellence  and  with  her  immense 
product  of  wool,  did  not  furnish  sufficient 
of  either  to  constitute  her  an  appreciable 
competitor  for  the  trade.  As  this  exclus- 
ion from  valuable  markets  is  due  to  the 
want  of  means  to  reach  them,  it  is  not 
suprising  that  thoughtful  men  meet  in 
convention  here,  as  they  have  done  else 
where,  to  devise  measures  for  supplying 
this  deficiency. 
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In  January  1885,  United  States  Consul 
Winfield  S.  Bird  made  a statement  to  tiie 
Commercial  Commission  which,  in  my 
opinion,  indicated  a solution  of  this  prob- 
lem. He  said,  “Last  but  though  humbly 
conceived,  the  most  important  factor  in 
the  development  of  our  commercial  suc- 
cess is  the  much-talked-of,  though,  as 
yet,  purely  prospective,  revival  of  our 
decayed  shipping  interests.  The  Act  of 
Congress  of  June,  1885,  that  relieved  our 
shipping  from  consular  fees,  was  a step  in 
the  right  direction,  but  it  is  merely  like 
treating  a wounded  finger  when  the 
whole  body  is  bruised  and  disjointed.  We 
hear  much  lately  of  foreign  reciprocity 
treaties,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  may  be 
beneficial  to  our  shipping,  would  seem  to 
commend  themselves  to  our  approval ; 
yet,  as  reciprocal  from  any  other  point  of 
view,  they  may,  it  is  feared,  prove  a de- 
lusion and  a snare.  Whatever  short  cuts 
we  may  take  towards  fancied  commercial 
supremacy  will  |be  closely  observed  by 
European  powers;  and  it  will  result  that 
while  we  shall  have  bought  a ticket  and 
entered  in  the  regular  way,  England  and 
Germany,  through  strained  international 
comity  or  diplomatic  subterfuge,  will  be 
found  crawling  under  the  canvas  on  the 
other  side.  And  these  very  treaties  may 
lead  us  into  entangling  alliances,  from 
which  we  may  in  the  future  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  ourselves.  Instead  of 
surrendering  millions  of  the  national  rev- 
enue as  the  price  of  a doubtful  reciproc- 
ity, why  may  we  not  make  some  treaties 
with  our  disheartened  ship-builders,  and 
offer  some  sort  of  reciprocity  to  revive 
their  languishing  interests  What  kind 
of  protection  is  that  that  throws  its  arms 
around  our  great  manufactures  and  leaves 
our  maritime  interests  to  battle  on  the 
high  seas  with  steaming  tramps  from 
every  nation.  What  kind  of  policy  is 
that  that  drives  our  hearty  seafaring 
men  back  to  the  forest  and  covers  the 
decks  o£  our  ships  with  sailors  from  every 
clime.  What  kind  of  governmental  pa- 
tronage is  that  that  pays  scarcely  a bare 
freight  rate  for  carrying  the  mails,  to  the 
handsome  American  steamships  that  come 
from  the  port  of  New  York  to  these 
shores,  while  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch 
and  English  royal  mail  steamships  that 
visit  these  waters  and  crowd  the  wharves 
with  the  fabrics  of  European  manufacto- 
ries, all  enjoy  liberal  subsidies  from  their 
respective  governments. 

As  we  have  built  great  institutions  of 
learning,  and  endowed  public  schools 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 


land,  where  our  youth  may  be  instructed 
in  every  branch  of  art  and  science,  why 
may  we  not  encourage  our  people  to  build 
thousands  of  ships,  and  establish  a school 
of  practical  seamanship  on  every  deck, 
where  our  enterprising  young  men  may 
practically  and  thoroughly  learn  to  be 
capable  and  fearless  sailors,  ready  at  all 
time  either  to  guide  our  commercial  argo- 
sies into  the  most  distant  waters,  or  to 
prove  themselves  worth c successors  of 
the  men  that,  in  past  conflicts,  upheld  our 
flag  upon  the  seas  ? [Applause.] 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  and  with 
much  truth,  that  an  American  never  re- 
alizes, until  he  has  gone  abroad,  what  a 
great  country  he  lives  in.  It  may  be 
added,  with  equal  emphasis,  to  the  humil- 
iation of  our  national  pride,  that,  at  the 
same  time,  he  cannot  fail  to  discern  that 
we  are,  as  a maritime  power,  quite  insig- 
nificant. The  statesman  who,  regardless 
of  tariffs  and  reciprocity  treaties,  shall 
lay  the  corner  stone  of  our  maritime 
greatness  and  our  consequent  commercial 
supremacy,  will  himself  be  astonished  at 
the  magnificent  proportions  it  will  speed- 
ily assume,  and  may  flatter  himself  that 
he  has  contributed  to  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  vital  problems  that  concern 
our  future  prosperity  and  national  impor- 
tance.” [Great  applause.] 

Mr.  E.  K.  Converse,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Credentials,  presented  a 
report  wrhieh  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Converse  took  occasion  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  Convention  was  not 
composed  of  men  who  held  direct  inter- 
ests in  shipping,  but  that  it  embraced 
representative  business  men  and  distin- 
guished statesmen  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  are  enlisted  in  the  patriotic 
work  of  restoring  the  American  merchant 
marine  to  its  former  proud  and  prosper- 
ous condition.  Mr.  Converse  commented 
upon  those  newspapers  which  antagonize 
the  American  doctrines  of  the  League  by 
denouncing  its  members  as  lobbyists,  and 
he  invited  an  inspection  of  the  list  of 
membership  to  utterly  refute  the  charge. 

Mr.  Converse  reported  a3  follows  : 

Your  committee  find  that  there  were 
486  delegates  accredited  to  this  Conven- 
tion. Of  this  number,  114  are  representa- 
tives of  the  National  organization  of  the 
American  Shipping  and  Industrial 


League,  and  10  are  accredited  from  the 
different  departments. 

There  are  present  delegates  from  eigh- 
teen States,  representing  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  Maritime 
Associations,  Mercantile  Exchanges,  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  and  Labor  Organiza- 
tions. 

Your  committee  learn  that  a number  of 
duly  accredited  delegates  are  en  route  to 
the  Convention.  They  will  be  enrolled 
and  reported  upon  arrival. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  K.  Converse, 

Chairman. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Cobb,  of  Fla.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  with  the  request  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, which  was  so  ordered. 

Resolved,  That  the  effective  operation 
of  the  signal  service  at  the  Gulf  ports  de- 
mands our  commendation,  and  we  request 
our  members  in  Congress  to  sustain  and 
further  all  endeavors  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency by  more  liberal  appropriations  of 
money. 


A recess  was  now  taken.  At  1:30 
o’clock  p.  m.  the  delegates  reassembled 
and  proceeded  in  a body  to  the  foot  of 
Canal  street,  where  they  embarked  on 
the  steamboat  Hattie  and  made 

AN  EXCURSION 

along  the  front  of  the  city.  The  National 
Cemetery  at  Chalmette  and  the  site  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Government 
for  a navy  yard  were  visited. 

After  this  a trip  was  made  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Carrollton  and  return. 

The  day  was  a delightful  one  and  the 
excursionists  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much, 
so  expressing  themselves.  The  reception 
committee  on  duty  were  untiring  in  their 
efforts  and  took  much  pleasure  in  point- 
ing out  and  explaining  the  different 
points  of  interest  along  the  river  front. 

The  visiting  delegates  were  impressed 
by  the  facilities  which  the  city  possesses 
for  the  conduct  of  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign trade. 
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THIRD  DAY. 


February  18,  1888. 

The  Convention  reassembled  at  11 
o’clock  a.  m.  The  Secretary  read  tele- 
grams and  letters  which  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  W. 
H.  Miller,  of  Kansas,  who  addressed  the 
Convention  on  “The  Identity  of  Interest 
between  the  South  and  the  Northwest  in 
Ocean  Commerce,” 

Mr.  Miller  spoke  as  follows : 

THE  IDENTITY  OF  INTEREST  BETWEEN 

THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NORTHWEST,  IN 
OCEAN  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  Chairman:  IsiDcerely  thank  you  for 
your  kind  invitation  to  Kansas  City,  to 
participate  in  your  convention,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  honorable  share  in  its 
proceeding  which  you  have  so  kindly  as- 
signed to  me.  It  is  a gratification  to  be 
with  you,  for  although  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  visit  New  Orleans  but 
once  before — at  the  time  of  your  great  In- 
ternational Exposition — I have  met  so 
many  of  your  people  in  other  places,  and 
have  received  from  them  so  many  courte- 
ous attentions  and  tokens  of  apprecia- 
tion, that  here  among  you  I feel  that  I 
am  in  the  home  of  my  friends. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  my  life,  when  I 
was  I first  discovering  the  order  into  which 
things  about  me  had  been  cast,  and  was 
acquiring  those  preferences  and  preju- 
dices which  were  to  rule  my  life  so  far  as 
"sentiment  can  be  allowed  to  influence 
practical  action,  New  Orleans  was  the 
seaport,  the  market  and  the  metropolis 
of  the  Northwest,  my  country.  Civili- 
zation had  entered  the  Mississippi  valley 
at  the  debouchure  of  that  great  river, 
and  here,  in  the  grand  sweep  of  this  cres- 
cent bend,  since  so  proudly  illustrious  in 


the  history  of  our  common  country,  had 
planted  its  first  colony.  Henceforth 
went  the  adventurous  sons  of  an  heroic 
race,  to  subdue  the  wilderness  watered 
by  the  great  stream  and  its  great  tribu- 
taries, and  amid  its  deep  forests  and  on 
its  fertile  plains,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a 
coming  civilization.  Bound  to  this  spot 
by  ties  of  association,  friendship  and 
blood,  and  connected  with  it  by  the 
friendly  currents  of  the  broad  rivers,  their 
hearts  ever  turned  towards  it  as  to  home; 
and  hither  they  brought  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  to  exchange  for  supplies  to 
support  their  future  endeavors.  In  my 
earlier  recollections  the  value  of  every 
article  that  we  produced  and  most  that 
we  consumed  was  determined  by  the  mar- 
ket in  New  Orleans.  Our  mules,  and 
corn,  and  flour,  and  bacon,  and  hemp, 
found  their  ultimate  market  here ; aud 
here  we  obtained  our  supplies  of  sugar, 
rice,  coffee  and  almost  every  article  of 
merchandise,  domestic  and  foreign.  The 
methods  of  trade  prevailing  in  New 
Orleans  were  our  standards;  we  read  New 
Orleans  newspapers  and  observed  New 
Orleans  customs;  when  we  sought  the 
metropolis,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
metropolitan  ways  and  experiences,  it 
was  to  New  Orleans  to  which  we  went; 
and  when  we  sought  other  parts  of  the 
world,  our  route  was  by  way  of  New  Or- 
leans. New  York,  now  so  accessible  in 
time  and  facilities,  was  a great  way  off ; 
and  Chicago,  now  our  close  neighbor, 
bore  nearly  the  same  relation  to  us  and 
our  trade  as  does  now  the  town  of  Churc- 
hill, on  Hudson’s  Bay. 

But  little  changed  was  this  situation 
until  our  common  country  was  engulfed 
in  the  horrors  of  an  ir.teruecine  war.  Then, 
for  a time,  the  channels  of  our  inter- 
change were  choked  with  a double  line  of 
hostile  bayonets;  the  craft  which  had 
throbbed  with  the  burden  of  our  trade, 
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the  floating  palaces  npon  which  we  had 
visited  each  other,  and  which  we  had 
made  gay  with  our  joyous  intercourse, 
were  converted  into  blackened  engines  of 
destruction,  and  angrily  plowed  the  waves 
of  our  great  river  like  monsters  iu  quest 
of  prey  ; and  the  black,  iron  ships  of  war 
were  set  at  yourtportal,  like  so'mber  watch 
dogs  with  the  brazened  bay  of  the  cannon 
to  warn  away  the  commerce  ot  the  world. 
Our  magnificent  river  rolled  on  between 
us,  the  surge  of  each  tide  a protest  against 
the  folly  of  our  struggle  and  a proclama- 
tion that,  war  as  we  might,  our  destinies 
had  been  irrevocably  linked  from  the 
foundations  of  the  continent ; the  ripple 
of  each  wave  an  invitation  to  peace  and  a 
prophesy  of  restored  friendship.  Yet  we 
continued  the  mad  struggle,  or  followed 
it  with  a spirit  of  unforgiveness  until  the 
trade  of  the  Northwest  had  been  forced 
into  artificial  channels  across  the  Eastern 
mountains  to  a distant  sea,  greatly  to  our 
detriment  and  to  yours.  Early  impressions 
are  very  strong  and  very  enduring,  and 
so  long  as  the  gulf  lies  at  your  doors  and 
our  great  rivers,  the  common  inheritance 
of  you  and  ourselves,  an  indissoluble  bond 
between  us,  connect  us,  I cannot  resist 
a feeling  of  assurance  that  somehow,  some 
time,  this  great  wrong  is  to  be  righted ; 
that  New/Jrleans  is  to  be  restored  to  us,  as 
our  seaport  aud  metropolis,  and  that  to 
New  Orleans  is  to  be  restored  her  natural 
inheritance — the  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  the  broadest  and  richest 
domain  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 

Since  the  days  to  which  I refer,  when 
New  Orleans  fully  enjoyed  the  trade  of 
the  Northwest,  great  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  that  country.  The  States  then 
existing  have  gained  manyfold  in  popula- 
tion, wealth  and  productiveness,  and  new 
ones,  populous,  wealthy  and  powerful, 
have  arisen  npon  what  has  then  supposed 
to  be  an  arid  waste.  The  barbarian  roam- 
ing at  will  over  our  untenanted  wilder- 
ness has  given  place  to  civilized  man  with 
all  his  arts  and  industries;  the  rude  huts 
that  marked  the  sites  of  Indian  villages 
have  yieled  to  populous  cities,  with  their 
shops  and  mills,  adorned  with  the  school 
house  and  the  towering  spire  of  the  church, 
the  hunting  ground  of  the  savage  has  be- 
come the  productive  grain  field  of  the 
civilized  husbandman  ; and  the  pasture 
grounds,  upon  which  had  roamed  aud  fat- 
tened myriads  of  aboriginal  buffaloes  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  have  become 
the  support  of  vast  herds  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, commercially  worth  many  hundreds 
of  millions.  The  Northwest,  that  is  the 


Northwest  from  the  point  of  view  of  pos- 
sible New  Orleans  commerce,  is  a domain 
of  vast  dimensions.  It  contains  more  than 
eleven  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
an  area  over  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  greater  in  extent  than  all  the  popu- 
lous and  powerful  states  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  nearly  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  all  Europe,  exclusive  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  From  the  few  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  population,  as  it  was  known 
to  your  trade  in  the  olden  time,  it  has 
risen  to  a population  of  not  less  than 
twelve  millions.  Its  wealth,  estimated 
from  the  latest  assessed  valuation  and  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  basis  of  assess- 
ment, is  not  less  than  eight  thousand  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  contains  not  less  than 
nineteen  millions  oi  cattle,  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  sheep,  twelve  millions  of  hogs, 
and  four  millions  of  horses  ; it  embraces  a 
million  of  farms,  and  produces  annually 
not  less  than  twelve  hundred  million  bush- 
els of  grain.  It  affords  profitable  busi- 
ness for  thirty-five  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  its  rich  trade  and  vast  possibili- 
ties offer  such  inducements  to  more  ihat 
almost  eight  thousand  miles  of  new  road 
were  laid  during  the  year  just  closed,  and 
as  much  more  is  projected.  Yet  its  de- 
velopment is  but  fairly  begun.  Less  than 
one  tenth  of  its  area  has  been  enclosed  in 
farms,  while  in  the^states  East  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  the  area  in  farms  equals  six 
and  one-half  tenths  of  the  whole.  Its  pas- 
toral capacities,  which  with  reckless 
wastefulness  of  method,  have  yielded 
present  results  are  susceptible  of  like  ex- 
pansion, while  its  mineral  and  manufac- 
turing resources  are,  in  the  main,  await- 
ing the  energy  that  shall  reap  from  them 
their  richharvest  of  gold.  With  products  so 
enormous,  and  such  possibilities  of  in- 
crease, he  would  be  hardy  indeed  who 
should  attempt  to  predict  its  future. 

In  a country  so  new,  comparatively  so 
little  developed,  and  with  such  vast  pos- 
sibilities before  it,  many  problems  await 
solution.  The  Northwest  has  many,  but 
the  most  pressing  are  adequate  markets  at 
remunerative  prices,  and  facilities  for 
transportation  sufficiently  economical  to 
reach  them  with  profit.  The  abundant 
products  of  our  farms  and  pastures, 
which  are  now  and  always  must  be  our* 
chief  reliance,  find  their  route  to  market 
over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  railway  to 
the  North  Atlantic  ports,  while  the  coast 
lies  within  nine  hundred  miles  of  us,  at 
New  Orleans.  Kansas  City,  with  ber  two 
hundred  thousand  energetic,  pushing  peo- 
ple, is  a place  of  no  small  importance  in 
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the  Northwestern  country.  It  is  the  lar- 
gest distributer  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  in  the  world  ; the 
second  largest.  liv<*  stock  market ; the  sec- 
ond largest  in  the  manufacture  of  pack- 
ing house  products,  and  a no  inconsidera- 
ble market  for  grain  and  flour.  In  its 
general  commercial  exchanges,  as  shown 
by  the  clearing  house  reports,  it  has 
shared  equally  with  your  own  city,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  the  honor  of  tenth  mag- 
nitude among  the  cities  of  America.  Our 
trade  is  now  mainly  with  the  North  At- 
lantic cities.  The  route  by  way  of  Chi- 
cago is  as  cheap  as  any,  aud  the  rate  to 
the  coast  substantially  twice  that  which 
is  borne  by  Chicago  trade;  and  yet  we  are 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  coast, 
at  New  Orleans,  as  Chicago  isfroai  the 
coast,  at  New  York,  with  a waterway  be 
tween  us  which  ought  to  be  as  potent  as 
a commercial  channel,  and  as  a regulator 
of  rates,  as  the  the  waterway  between 
Chicago  and  New  York.  Other  things 
being  equal,  our  trade  should,  therefore, 
come  to  New  Orleans  at  as  low  a rate  as 
that  at  which  the  trade  of  Chicago  goes 
to  New  York.  Were  this  the  case,  on 
terms  that  all  other  Northwestern  cities 
shared  equally  with  us  the  advantages, 
the  benetit  to  the  Northwest  would  be 
beyond  present  computation.  Kansas 
City  early  saw  these  advantages,  and  for 
many  years  lias  been  seeking  an  outlet  by 
way  of  your  port.  When  the  methods  of 
trade  in  our  country  changed  to  the  hand- 
ling of  our  chief  products  iu  bulk,  instead 
of  packages,  for  which  the  old  style  of 
steamboat  was  not  adapted,  she  became 
the  advocate  of  the  barge ; and  when  it 
became  apparent,  by  experiment,  that 
the  improvement  of  the  river  was  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  barge  navigation, 
she  took  up  and  considered  that  enter 
prise;  and  when  the  banner  of  its  cause 
was  first  flung  to  the  breeze,  she  was 
ready  and  fell  into  line  with  an  enthusi- 
astic determination  that  it  should  never 
be  furled  until  wreathed  iu  the  laurels  of 
triumph.  Railroads  have  begun  to  tra- 
verse the  country  between  you  and  our- 
selves, and  with  approaching  ability  to 
float  our  trade  upon  the  great  river,  they 
will  rapidly  multiply  facilities,  for  rail- 
roads are  quick  to  follow  the  channels  of 
trade.  This  is  for  us,  for  the  Northwest, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  coast  line.  It  will  bring  to 
the  country  of  the  great  rivers  a profit, 
prosperity  and  happiness,  as  much  greater 
than  that  enjoyed  by  the  country  of  the 
Great  Lakes  as  its  climate  is  more  genial, 


its  resources  more  varied,  and  its  produc- 
tiveness more  abundant ; and  to  its  cities 
it  will  bring  a corresponding  increase  of 
wealth  and  grandeur. 

From  the  abundance  of  our  present  pro- 
ductions we  supply  all  of  the  wants  of 
our  countrymen  of  the  East  and  South, 
aud  have  a large  residue  which  must 
find  a market  abroad.  In  the  European 
markets,  the  only  ones  now  available  to 
us,  this  residue  meets  the  competition  of 
like  products  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  ^proportion  of  our  products  which 
such  markets  will  take  is  so  small  a part 
of  their  whole  receipts  that  the  supplies 
derived  from  other  sources,  w here  the  pro- 
ducing labor  is  depressed  to  the  lowest 
degradation,  determines  the  price.  The 
residue  of  our  agricultural  products  ex- 
ported, although  constituting  eighty-six 
per  cent,  in  value  of  our  entire  export 
trade,  is  but  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  product;  yet  the  value  of  that 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  European  markets 
determines  the  value  of  the  whole,  at  the 
farm ; and  thus  the  American  farmer  feels 
the  effects  of  competition  with  that  labor 
upon  the  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  his  pro- 
ducts consumed  at  home  as  forcibly  as  he 
feels  it  upon  the  fifteen  per  cent,  sold 
abroad.  It  would  be  well  for  American 
mechanics  and  artisans,  who  organize 
brotherhoods,  knighthoods  and  unions, 
for  protection  against  importations  and 
paupers  ; and  for  manufacturers  and  mill 
owners  who  organize  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  tariff,  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  products  of  pauper  labor  abroad,  to 
remember  that  by  these  facts  the  Ameri- 
can farmers,  who  constitute  the  large 
class  of  workers  in  this  country,  and 
whose  invested  capital  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  manufacturers,  and  the  aggregate 
value  of  whose  products  exceeus  that  of 
any  other  industry,  is  subjected  at  his 
very  doors  to  the  full  effects  of  competi- 
tion with  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
labor  on  the  f«ce  of  the  earth.  It  is  a law 
of  economics,  as  imutable  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  that  none  among  the  varied 
industries  of  a country  can  secure  and  per- 
manently maintain  a prosperity  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  of  the  whole — whenever 
one,  from  "any  cause,  presents  more  invi- 
ting inducements  to  capital  and  labor 
than  others,  it  will  receive  accessions  from 
the  suffering  ones  until  reduced  to  the 
same  level.  Those  who  rely  upon  the 
articles  of  brotherhoods,  knighthoods,  or 
unions,  or  upon  protective  tariffs,  or  trusts, 
or  pools,  to  maintain  them  above  the  min- 
imum level,  while  our  agriculture,  a 
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greater  interest  than  them  all,  remains 
subject  to  present  conditions,  will  sooner 
or  later  find  themselves  stricken  down  by 
the  hand  of  an  immutable  Providence  to 
the  level  such  conditions  impose.  Already 
they  begin  to  find  themselves  in  conflict 
with  economic  conditions  they  cannot 
control,  and  which  promise  soon  to  engulf 
them  in  disaster  and  ruin,  The  resource 
of  their  protection  is  in  the  provision  of 
markets  for  the  farmer,  and  an  elevation 
of  that  industry,  which  will  relieve  it  of 
present  conditions ; for  no  brotherhood, 
knighthood,  or  union,  or  trust,  or  pool, 
or  protective  tariff,  can  relieve  the  farmer 
of  present  disabilities,  or  maiutain  others 
above  his  level,  and  if  he  must  continue 
to  suffer  as  now,  all  other  must  share  his 
fate. 

To  the  southward  of  our  country,  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America,  is  a population  of 
more  than  forty  millions  of  people.  The 
great  body  of  their  country  lying  in  the 
tropical  zone,  does  not  produce  the  cereals 
and  meats  in  which  the  Northwest  is  so 
prolific,  and  yet  it  is  not  less  prolific  in 
its  own  peculiar  productions  for  which 
our  country  has  no  producing  power.  They 
are  our  natural  industrial  and  commercial 
counterpart;  and  with  similar  religious 
and  political  institutions,  and  lying  just 
across  a narrow  strip  of  sea,  are  our  natu- 
ral neighbors  and  friends  vt  e h^ar  from 
them  continually  an  invitation  for  closer 
relations,  a continual  demand  for  our  pro- 
ducts, not  for  our  agricultural  products 
alone,  but  for  our  manufactures  as  well. 
Give  us  the  facilities  to  reach  them,  and 
it  will  solve  the  problem  of  market  for  the 
farmers  of  the  Northwest  and  for  the 
manufacturers  of  tthe North  and  East,  and 
contribute  so  greatly  to  our  welfare  as  to 
increase  enormously  our  producing  and 
purchasing  power.  It  will  give  to  our 
farmers  a market  free  from  all  competi- 
tion with  degraded  labor,  and  so  increase 
their  prosperity  as  to  make  such  a draft 
for  agricultural  labor  as  will  maintain 
wages  above  any  level  ever  attained  by 
brotherhoods;  and  so  increase  their  pur- 
chasing power  that  their  demands  for 
manufactured  merchandise  will  call  into 
active  employment  the  factories  and  mills 
which  trusts  and  pools  have  closed,  and 
make  pools  and  trusts  themselves  use- 
less and  obsolete  devices.  The  ability  that 
it  will  give  our  farmers  to  dispose  else 
where  than  in  European  markets  of  their 
surplus  products,  so  indispensible  to  Eu- 
ropean peoples,  will  compel  them  to  pay 
our  prices,  and  so  make  us  the  indepen- 


dent dictators  of  the  value  of  the  food 
products  of  the  world,  instead  of  the  de- 
pendent producers  we  now  are.  That 
will  give  our  nation  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial control  of  the  world  itself,  and 
enable  us,  at  our  pleasure,  to  translate  to 
our  shores  so  much  of  its  skilled  labor 
and  accumulated  wealth  as  our  necessi- 
ties may  require  or  our  ambitiou  demand. 

These  Southern  markets  cannot  be  made 
available  for  our  Northwestern  product, 
nor  can  this  great  vantage  ground  of  na- 
tional influence  and  power  be  attained, 
nor  these  great  benefits  be  secured,  until 
our  government  shall  make  provision  for 
an  American  merchant  marine,  built  by 
American  shipwrights,  manned  by  Ameri- 
can seamen,  and  sailed  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  Whenever  that  shall  be  done, 
the  productive  industries  of  the  North- 
west will  be  placed  upon  a secure  and 
permanent  foundation,  and  its  productive- 
ness, prosperity  and  wealth  will  be  in- 
creased manyfold.  So  great  are  the  ben- 
efits it  holds  for  us  that  were  it  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  Northwest’s 
demand  for  it  would  be  unanimous,  per- 
sistent and  irresistible.  To  the  South  it 
offers  like  advantages.  It  would  open 
such  a market  for  the  American  manufac- 
tured products  of  your  great  staple  as 
would  give  you  a market  in  your  own 
country,  relieve  you  of  the  burdensome 
cost  of  transportation  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  protect  you  from  any  possible  compe- 
tition with  the  cheaply  grown  product  of 
other  countries  which  your  European  cus- 
tomers are  making  such  efforts  to  secure. 
Lying  between  the  imperial  Northwest 
and  the  imperial  country  to  the  south- 
ward, the  counterparts  of  each  other,  your 
cities  would  become  the  places  of  inter- 
change between  them.  Pouring  into  your 
marts  the  products  and  commerce  of  two 
of  the  richest  domains  on  earth,  would 
give  you  a trade,  a prosperity,  and  a 
commercial  pre-eminence,  which  the 
world  has  never  surpassed.  Your  little 
seaports,  now  visited  only,  by  the  occa- 
sional tramping  steamer,  wTould  become 
the  focil  of  many  regular  lines;  your 
warehouses  would  be  multiplied  and  filled; 
your  docks,  now  so  quiet,  would  become 
the  scenes  of  business  activity;  your  ci- 
ties would  be  expanded  into  great  com- 
mercial centers,  vast  in  population, 
wealth  and  power;  and  your  whole 
country  would  be  filled  with  prosperity 
and  contentment.  Here  is  the  bond  of 
identity  between  you  and  ourselves  in 
this  great  enterprise,  and  its  standard 
having  been  raised,  we  should  sound  the 
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call  that  would  rally  to  its  support  every 
man  of  the  millions  of  the  South  and  the 
Northwest,  and  march  the  mighty  pha- 
lanx on  to  assured  and  speedy  victory. 
[Applause.] 

We  have  nothing  to  hope  in  this  direc- 
tion from  any  but  ourselves.  European 
nations  will  not  supply  for  us  the  defi- 
ciency of  our  shipping  for  this  purpose. 
It  has  been  their  policy  always  to  hold 
the  American  peoples  in  subjection  ; and 
although  we  have  all  of  us  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  their  political  thraldom,  they 
still  hold  us  all  in  a commercial  and  in- 
dustrial subjection  none  the  less  injurious 
and  offensive,  and,  knowing  that  naval 
establishments  for  our  protection,  except 
on  the  basis  of  a merchant  marine  from 
whence  its  forces  may  be  recruited,  is  im- 
possible, they  strive  to  do  our  carrying 
business,  thereby  depriving  us  of  the 
merchant  marine,  and  hence  of  the  power 
to  maintain  a navy,  and  so  keep  our  sea- 
ports continually  exposed  to  any  hostile 
attacks  they  may  choose  to  make  upon 
us.  They  trade  with  us,  they  trade  with 
the  South  American  peoples,  but  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  facilities 
for  trade  between  us.  By  stimulating 
with  pauper  labor  the  production  of  our 
grain  and  cotton,  and  their  cinchona  and 
rubber,  and  other  products  of  theirs  and 
ours,  in  other  parts  of  the  world  they 
depress  our  values,  and  subject  our  work- 
ing people  to  degrading  competition  with 
foreign  paupers,  and  so  collect  tribute 
from  our  industries,  It  has  been  officially 
estimated  that  Great  Britain  alone,  be- 
sides the  profits  she  derives  from  this  par- 
ticipation in  the  control  of  our  values, 
collects  from  us  alone  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  for  our  transpor- 
tation From  this  she  pays  five  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  maintain  her  ship- 
ping above  the  natural  conditions  which 
would  admit  of  competition  from  us.  So 
that,  with  one- fifteenth  of  the  money  that 
we  pay  her,  she  maintains  her  ability  to 
levy  tribute  upon  us  to  the  extent  of  the 
remainder;  to  hold  us  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  subjection  which  imposes 
so  many  and  such  grievous  additional  ills, 
and  to  depidve  us  of  a resource  for  the 
maintenance  of  naval  defense.  We  have 
erred  in  permitting  such  conditions  to 
arise  ; we  should  have  cherished  more  sa- 
credly the  spirit  of  our  heroic  fathers, 
and  the  work  they  began  in  dissolving 
the  bonds  of  our  industrial  and  commer- 
cial subjection.  We  should  have  realized 
from  the  beginning  that  European  inter- 
ference and  dominance  in  American  com- 


mercial and  industrial  affairs  is  no  less 
obnoxious  than  our  earlier  statesmen  de- 
clared it  to  be  in  our  political  affairs.  We 
should  have  perceived  that  the  Creator 
made  America  for  Americans ; that  when 
he  stretched  it  across  the  globe  from  one 
people  to  the  other,  endowing  it  with 
every  climate ; so  diversified  it  with 
mountains  and  plains,  as  to  give  it  every 
temperature ; and  divided  it  into  two 
parts  industrially  complementary  of  each 
other,  the  narrow  strip  of  land  with  which 
he  bound  them  together  symbolized  the 
close  commercial  and  industrial  relations 
he  had  ordained  should  exist  between 
their  peoples.  We  should  have  perceived 
that  the  fulfilment  of  His  designs  for  us 
held  our  highest  welfare,  and  we  should 
never  have  permitted  any  questions  of 
constitutional  power  or  domestic  policy 
to  have  retarded  the  consummation  of  His 
purposes.  To  provide  the  remedy  for  the 
present  situation,  now  that  we  can  con- 
struct and  operate  shipping  on  natural 
conditions  equally  with  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, is  to  give  that  interest  the  arti- 
ficial endowment  by  which  alone  They 
maintain  theirs  above  the  level  of  our 
natural  competition.  This  with  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  con- 
sists of  the  payment  of  tonnage  bounties 
that  do  not  exceed  five  millions  of  dollars 
annually  for  each  nation,  the  carrying  of 
the  mails  under  their  own  flags,  and  the 
payment  of  a fair  compensation  for  the 
mail  service  required  of  their  seamen. 
With  a like  expenditure,  we  may  achieve 
our  commercial  and  industrial  liberation, 
secure  all  the  benefits  I have  contem- 
plated for  the  South  and  Northwest,  and 
like  benefits  to  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  North  and  Northwest,  solve 
all  question  of  wages  for  our  American 
labor,  dissolve  all  pools  and  trusts,  restore 
natural  social  and  economic  conditions, 
give  peace  and  tranquility  to  our  whole 
people,  and  secure  for  our  whole  nation  a 
vantage  ground  of  independence  and 
power,  which  will  soon  achieve  for  her  a 
grandeur  and  magnificence  never  equalled 
in  the  history  of  man. 

In  testimony  of  the  conviction  that  such 
would  be  the  result,  I point  to  the  evi- 
dence of  history.  In  the  misty  era  cov- 
ered mainly  by  tradition,  Phonecia,  whose 
boundaries  and  institutions  are  mythical, 
with  her  shipping  ruled  the  shores  of  the 
Meditterrean,  and  achieved  the  highest 
state  of  prosperity  and  power  known  to 
contemporaneous  peoples.  Her  maritime 
foundling,  Carthage,  illumed  the  desert 
shores  of  Northern  Africa  with  her 
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wealth  and  beauty,  and  disputed  with 
Rome  the  dominance  of  the  world.  Little 
Greece,  led  into  maritime  pursuits  by  the 
possession  of  the  Islands  of  the  Egean 
sea,  upon  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
and  power  that  shipping  brought  her, 
reared  the  magnificent  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion, art,  literature  and  philosophy  which 
has  supplied  standards  of  perfection  to 
all  subsequent  ages,  and  laid  the  founda 
tions  of  the  Alexandrian  Empire.  Ship 
ping  made  Venice  illustrious;  and  gave 
to  Spain  the  power  to  discover  a uew 
world,  and  to  hold  dominion  over  it  until 
it  had  enriched  her,  and  she  had  perma- 
nently given  to  its  waters  the  name  of 
the  “ Spanish  Main.”  The  hardy  Norse- 
man with  shipping  ruled  the  Baltic, 
shaped  the  destines  of  Northern  Europe, 
extended  their  conquest  to  Britain  and 
Gaul,  and  were  a potent  factor  in  the 
overthrow  of  Imperial  Rome.  To-day,  a 
little  Island  on  the  Northeast  coast  of 
Europe,  not  so  large  as  many  of  onr 
American  states,  and  possessing  far  less 
native  resources,  with  shipping  rules  the 
commercial  world,  making  itself  the 
world’s  market  house  and  banker,  deter 
mining  the  value  of  its  products,  and 
holding  its  industries  in  subjection  and  to 
tribute.  In  view  of  such  achievements 
by  others  whose  powers  and  resources 
have  been  so  small,  and  in  view  of  our 
immense  area,  illimitable  resources,  great 
extent  of  coast  line,  unequaled  harbors, 
and  energetic,  aggressive  population  of 
freemen,  who  is  so  bold  as  to  presume  to 
compute  the  wealth  such  advantages 
would  bring  us,  or  to  set  meets  and 
bounds  to  the  greatness  and  glory  we 
should  attain  ? 

Whenever  our  statesmanship  shall  pro- 
vide the  way,  the  incomparable  skill  and 
resistless  energy  of  our  people  will  plow 
every  sea  with  their  shipping,  aud  illu- 
mine every  sky  with  that  blight  banner 
we  love  so  well,  while  the  liberty  and 
light  that  shimmers  from  its  folds  shall 
fall  like  the  benediction  of  heaven  upon 
all  peoples  ; and  no  achievement,  recorded 
in  history,  shall  afford  a standard  or  com 
parison  with  the  grandeur,  magnificence 
and  power  of  our  nation.  Then,  let  our 
demand  for  this  action,  at  the  hands  of 
our  statesman,  be  the  most  determined 
that  is  heard  in  this  land,  and  in  letters 
of  burning  light  inscribe  upon  our  ban- 
ners, “ whosoever  is  untrue  to  this  cause 
is  nntrue  to  his  country  and  his  kind  ! ” 
[Loud  applause]. 

Mr.  Miller’s  address  commanded  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  convention  du- 


ring its  entire  delivery  and  he  was  warm- 
ly commended  upon  for  his  masterly  elfort. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Jas. 
Aikman,  of  Algiers,  who  read  an  instruc- 
tive and  very  interesting  paper  on  “ New 
Orleans  as  an  advantageous  site  for  a 
National  Navy  Yard.” 

This  paper  evidenced  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  study.  It  was  listened  to  with 
great  interest.  At  its  conclusion,  Mr. 
Aitman  was  heartily  congratulated  upon 
the  thorough  and  effective  manner  in 
which  he  had  discussed  the  subject.  • The 
following  is  the  text  of  Mr.  Altman’s 
paper. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
vention : 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  in  ma- 
king up  their  programme  assigned  one  of 
Algiers,  (5th  District  of  New  Orleans) 
most  distinguished  citizens,  to  speak  to 
this  Convention  “ on  New  Orleans  as  an 
advantageous  site  for  a Navy  Yard.” 

At  the  last  moment  the  offiicial  duties 
of  the  Honorable  Mat  O’Brien  prevented 
his  acceptance,  and  as  Algiers  relied  on 
his  ability  to  present  the  claims  of  New 
Orleans  to  you,  we  are,  in  a manner, 
Hors  de  Combat.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can 
only  give  you  and  this  Convention  a 
Ouachita  and  Mississippi  river  pilots  plain 
talk,  and  having  been  in  the  first  part 
of  my  life  identified  with  the  ship  build- 
ing interest,  would  feel  more  at  home  on 
a mold  loft  floor. 

The  commercial  part  of  the  question  I 
leave  to  abler  exponents  than  myself,  but 
a few  statistics  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
Spread  before  yon  the  map  of  the  United 
States;  look  at  it  from  a New  Orleans 
point,  and  we  see  the  states  North,  East 
and  West  of  us  that  form  what  is  termed 
the  great  Mississippi  valley,  nineteen 
states  are  within  its  area,  but  fourteen 
of  those  states  are  the  valley  states 
proper.  At  the  M ississippi  river  improve- 
ment Convention  held  in  St.  Louis,  on 
October  26th,  27th,  28th,  1881,  Mr.  Henry 
Hitchock  iu  his  address  of  welcome,  drew 
attention  to  the  percentage  of  the  vast 
products  of  this  nation  in  grain,  in  to- 
bacco, and  in  cotton,  coming  from  the 
teeming  fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
he  said,  we  are  told  from  official  data, 
that  within  the  area  ot  states  and  terri- 
tories drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
navigable  tributaries,  has  been  harvested 
90  per  cent,  of  the  corn  crop  of  the  whole 
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country,  73  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
the  whole  country,  83  per  cent,  of  the  oat 
crop  of  the  whole  country  and  77  per  cent, 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  country, 
and  so  on  for  the  rest.  That  those  fig- 
ures related  to  nineteen  states  which  are 
drained  by  the  rivers  of  this  valley.  That 
the  percentage  was  but  little  less,  if  it  be 
confined  to  the  valley  states  proper. 

Referring  again  to  official  statistics,  and 
particularly  to  a tabular  statement  com- 
piled, he  believed,  by  Prof.  Von  Stein- 
wehr,  in  connection  with  the  census  of 
1870,  it  appeared  that  the  whole  country 
may  be  properly  divided  with  reference  to 
the  distribution  of  its  water  courses,  into 
four  great  drainage  systems.  These 
styled  respectively  the  Atlantic  coast  sys- 
tem, the  Pacific  coast  system,  the  North- 
ern Lake  system,  and  the  Mississippi 
valley  system,  and  the  area  of  the  district 
included  in  each  system  was  carefully  com- 
piled. That  of  the  Atlantic  coast  sys- 
tem is  204,538  square  miles  ; that  of  the 
Pacific  coast  system,  834.314  square  miles  ; 
that  of  the  Northern  Lake  system,  185,337 
square  miles ; these  three  systems  together 
aggregating  something  over  1,344,000 
square  miles  of  area. 

But  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
system  is  1,683,303  square  miles,  the  ex- 
cess alone  of  the  last  named  system,  over 
all  the  rest  combined,  being  many  thou- 
sand square  miles  greater  than  the  entire 
area  of  the  Atlantic  coast  system,  and 
nearly  double  the  area  of  the  one  designa- 
ted as  the  Northern  Lake  system.  I too 
might  go  on  piling  up  statistics  but  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  timber  used  for  building 
in  a Navy  yard. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  subject, 
“New  Orleans  a3  an  Advantageous  Site 
for  a National  Navy  Yard.”  Let  us  return 
to  that  point,  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
that  has  justly  been  termed  the  Gateway 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  what  facilities 
are  offered  as  an  outlet  for  the  vast  wealth 
of  products  of  industry  with  which  this 
valley  is  teeming. 

First  we  have  the  West  India  and  Pa- 
cific line,  thirteen  or  more  first  class  (Eng- 
lish; iron  steamers,  2,000  tons  average. 

(English)  Mississippi  and  Dominion 
line,  ten  or  more  first  class  steamers. 

(English)  The  Harrison  line,  twenty  or 
more  first  class  iron  steamers,  frequently 
laden  to  a draught  of  21  feet. 

Spanish  Flag  line,  composed  of  follow- 
ing iron  steamers : 

Alicia,  usual  cargo  6,500  bales  cotton 


and  20,000  bushels  grain,  21  feet  6 inches 
draught  of  water. 

Francisca,  usual  cargo  6,500  bales  cot- 
ton and  20,000  bushels  grain,  21  feet  6 
inches  draught  of  water 

Leonora,  usual  cargo  6,500  bales  cotton 
and  20  000  bushels  grain,  21  feet  6 inches 
draught  of  water, 

Navarro,  usual  cargo  8,000  bales  cotton 
and  25,000  bushels  grains,  23  feet  6 inches 
draught  of  water. 

Niceto,  usual  cargo  6,500  bales  cotton 
and  20,000  bushels  grain,  21  feet  draught 
of  water, 

Saturnina,  usual  cargo  6,500  bales  cot- 
ton and  20,000  bushels  of  grain,  21  feet 
draught  of  water. 

Cadiz,  usual  cargo  6,500  bales  cotton 
and  20,000  bushels  grain,  21  feet  draught 
of  water. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
Spanish  steamers  trading  here  : 

The  Spanish  Catalan  line.  Iron  steam- 
ers. 

The  Costa  Rican  line. 

The  New  Orleans  Colombia  line.  (Pio- 
neer Steamer  Madrid.) 

The  Southern  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
System. 

Between  New  York  and  New  Orleans — 

American,  El  Monte,  331  feet  8 inches 
long,  42  feet  6 inches  beam,  22  feet  hold, 
gross  tonnage  3531.32. 

American,  El  Dorado,  331  feet  8 inches 
long,  42  feet  6 inches  beam,  22  feet  hold, 
gross  tonnage  3531  32. 

American,  El  Paso,  331  feet  8 inches 
long,  42  feet  6 inches  beam,  22  feet  hold, 
gross  tonnage  3531.32. 

American,  Eureka,  331  feet  8 inches 
long,  42  feet  6 inches  beam,  22  feet  hold, 
gross  tonnage  3531.32. 

American,  Excelsior,  gross  tonnage 
3263.95. 

American,  Chalmette,  2982.95. 

The  first  four  above  named  steamers 
have  a capacity  of  9,000  bales  cotton, 
without  the  aid  of  jack  screws  in  stowing 
away.  All  of  this  line  are  splendid  sea- 
boats  and  capable  of  high  speed,  their 
equipments  number  1 and  of  the  latest 
designs. 

Between  New  Orleans  and  Vera  Cruz — 

Iron  Steamer  Whitney,  1337  tons  gross. 

Between  New  Orleans,  Florida  and  Ha- 
vana— 

Iron  Steamer  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  1434 
tons  gross. 

Iron  Steamer  Morgan,  994  tons  gross. 
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Between  New  Orleans  and  Bluefields — 

Harlan,  iron,  1163.02  tons  gross. 

Gussie,  iron,  998.07  tons  gross. 

The  Gulf  Port  line. 

The  Liverpool,  Brazil,  Rio  Platte  line. 

Central  American  lines  — Macheca 
Brothers,  American  build : 

City  of  Dallas,  wooden  steamer. 

Wanderer,  wooden  steamer. 

Oteri  line — 

S.  Oteri,  iron  steamer,  English  build. 

Salvator  Pizzati,  American  build, 
wooden  steamer. 

E.  B.  Ward,  American  build,  iron 
steamer. 

Professor  Morse,  American  build,  iron 
steamer. 

The  Cromwell  line,  iron  steamers,  Amer- 
ican build — 

Louisiana,  has  left  New  Orleans  laden 
to  21  feet  9 inches,  2840  tons  gross. 

Hudson,  1872  tons  gross. 

Knickerbocker,  1642  tons  gross. 

New  Orleans,  1440  tons  gross. 

Several  Prussian  iron  steamers,  firsts 
class. 

A good  many  tramp  steamers  and  oth- 
ers that  come  here  under  charter  by  the 
regular  European  lines. 

Ships,  brigs  and  barques  from  foreign 
ports. 

But  for  the  last  twelve  years  I have 
failed  to  see  one  American  steamer  bound 
for  Europe  laden  with  any  kind  of  cargo. 
The  American  sailing  ships  are  becoming 
less  every  year.  Even  the  Norwegian 
ships  and  barques  that  formerly  traded  to 
this  port  are  disappearing.  Steam  super- 
seding them  also  I believe. 

There  appears  to  be  no  lack  of  tonnage 
for  transportation  of  products  for  expor- 
tation from  New  Orleans,  or  vessels  load- 
ing to  26  foot  draught  of  water.  Speak- 
ing about  depth  of  water  reminds  me  of 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  In  that  report  he  calls  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  Navy 
Yards  of  the  United  States,  viz  : 

Mare  Island,  Cal.,  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  retained  in  full  operation,  it  being 
the  only  workshop  of  the  Government  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  etc. 

D.  D.  Porter,  Admiral  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  his  report  to  Hon.  Wm. 
H.  Hunt,  1881,  says,  the  Pensacola  yard 
has  been  partly  rebuilt  since  the  late 
war.  It  would  be  of  great  assistance  in 
case  of  war,  always  providing  we  had  a 
fleet  to  protect  it,  for  the  station  is  within 


easy  gun-shot  of  any  enemy  and  could  soon 
be  destroyed.  The  bar  at  Pensacola,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  has,  for  the  past 
few  years,  been  extending  seaward ; and 
it  is  surmised  that  the  channel  may  so 
change  that  heavy  ships  will  be  unable 
to  enter  the  port.  There  has  never  been 
more  than  twenty-two  feet  of  water  on 
the  bar. 

NORFOLK  NAVY  YARD. 

Advising  that  it  be  retained  in  first- 
class  working  condition.  Suggesting  the 
proposition  for  concentration  of  certain 
work  and  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
foremen  and  other  superintendents,  etc. 

WASHINGTON  NAVY  YARD. 

Recommending  that  it  be  dropped  from 
the  list  of  navy  yards,  but  under  the  des- 
ignation of  Naval  Arsenal  retained  in 
working  condition  for  the  manufacture  of 
specialties  under  the  Bureau  of  Equipment 
and  Ordnance,  etc. 

LEAGUE  ISLAND  NAVY  YARD. 

Recommended  that  League  Island  be 
closed,  both  as  a yard  and  naval  station, 
until  plans  have  been  prepared  and  ap- 
proved for  such  a yard  as  the  department 
requested  authority  to  construct  and  Con- 
gress authorized,  and  until  the  filling,  the 
construction  of  the  quay  walls,  and  the 
gateways  to  the  great  ship  basin  in  the 
back  channel  are  completed,  etc. 

NEW  YORK  NAVY  YARD. 

Advising  that  it  be  retained  as  a first 
class  yard. 

NEW  LONDON  NAVY  YARD. 

That  the  New  London  yard  be  dropped 
from  the  list  of  navy  yards  and  naval  sta- 
tions, and  the  stores  and  materials  be 
sent  to  other  yards. 

BOSTON  AND  PORTSMOUTH  YARDS. 

The  Commissioners  all  agree  that  the  navy 
yard  at  Portsmouth  is  indefensible  against 
a serious  attack  from  a fleet  of  iron-clads 
armed  with  modern  rifle  ordnance,  unless 
new  and  expensive  fortifications  should 
be  erected  for  that  purpose,  etc.  But  the 
Commissioners  all  agree  to  the  retention 
of  Boston  navy  yard. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow-citizens, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  a short  his- 
torical sketch. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  the 
establishment  of  Navy  yards,  states  that 
in  1736  there  was  seen  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  St.  John  a numerous  fleet 
of  large  pirogues  and  flat  bottomed  bar- 
ges which  had  been  constructed  upon  the 
Royal  Navy  yards,  situated  at  the  bend  of 
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the  bayou  where  now  are  seen  the  private 
residences  of  Mrs.  Blanc,  Judge  Tissot 
and  others.  These  solidly  built  crafts  were 
then  conveying  a numerous  host  of  colo- 
nial forces,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Gov.  Bienville,  to  Mobile  bay,  the 
headquarters  of  a formidable  expedition 
destined  up  the  Tombigbee  river  against 
the  war-like  Chickasaws. 

In  later  times,  under  the  Spanish  colo- 
nial dominion,  we  again  observe  during 
the  war  carried  on  by  Gov.  Galvez  in  1779 
against  the  English  possessions  in  the 
Fioridas  that  the  already  mentioned  fort 
as  well  as  the  Navy  yards  and  sea  arse- 
nals upon  this  station  were  the  most  es- 
sential aid  in  carrying  on  the  several 
assaults  both  upon  land  and  by  water 
against  the  formidable  powers  of  the  Brit- 
ish crown.  Again,  we  see  it  stated  that 
the  Navy  yard  both  under  the  French  and 
Spanish  rulers,  was  situated  between  Du- 
maine  and  St.  Philippe  streets,  fronting 
the  river  and  consequently  on  that  space 
occupied  at  present  by  the  Bazaar  build- 
ing, between  the  two  French  markets. 
This  Navy  yard,  serving  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  Government  vessels,  of 
which  there  was  constantly  a number 
kept  in  commission,  continued  even  under 
the  American  Administration,  until  about 
the  year  1822,  when  the  Navy  station  was 
transferred  to  the  newly  acquired  Pensa- 
cola Harbor.  Under  the  French  colonial 
regime  a number  of  flat  bottomed  barges 
suitable  for  navigating  the  shallow  inland 
bayous  and  watercourses,  were  there  con- 
structed, particularly  for  the  upper  navi- 
gation to  the  Illinois  settlements,  from 
which  district  they  very  early  were  sup- 
plied with  western  produce  and  provi- 
sions, of  which  the  colony  always  stood 
in  need,  on  account  of  its  many  military 
posts  and  garrisons.  When  the  Spanish 
administration,  in  the  year  1770,  under 
Unzaga,  had  again  re-established  order 
and  some  commerce  in  the  lower  delta,  a 
number  of  small  coasters  were  there  con- 
structed, so  as  to  keep  a vigilant  eye  upon 
the  ever  encroaching,  restless  neighbors 
of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race,  Here  in  this 
Navy  yard  Governor  Galvez  in  1776,  had 
his  vessels  built  and  equipped  for  his  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Buttes,  on  Bayou 
Manchac,  and  other  fortifications  of  the 
English  at  Baton  Rouge,  Bayou  Sara, 
Natchez,  Amite,  etc. 

Coming  up  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
that  is  to  say  under  the  American  domin- 
ion, it  was  at  this  Navy  yard  that  a num- 
ber of  Gun  boats  were  built  by  order  of 
President  Jefferson,  to  guard  against  in- 


terruptions of  Privateers  into  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  river  during  the  trouble- 
some times  of  the  embargo  and  non-inter- 
course. I have  thought  of  the  tact  with 
which  President  Jefferson  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  the  territory  of  Orleans, 
viz. : A poor  but  willing  purchaser,  cer- 
tain to  pay  notes  at  maturity  ; advanta- 
ges to  accrue  to  the  seller  from  an  unmar- 
ketable piece  of  property ; a misty  vision 
of  war,  and  even  when  making  the  bid  to 
Spain  he  makes  mention  of  our  Western 
neighbor’s  impatience  at  delays  that  he 
feared  he  would  be  unable  to  restrain 
them. 

President  Jefferson  was  correct  although 
a long  way  ahead  of  time.  Our  Western 
neighbors  kept  knocking  at  Congressional 
doors  until  they  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Jetties,  then  shipping  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  grain  and  other  pro- 
duce, they  and  their  neighbors  have  gone 
through  the  valley  gate  into  Central  and 
South  America.  They  may  get  into  trouble 
but  as  they  are  our  brothers  we  have  got 
to  stand  by  them  at  all  hazards. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  preached 
but  without  a Navy  (and  a Navy  yard  at 
New  Orleans  to  assist  in  building  up  our 
Navy)  how  can  we  maintain  that  doc- 
trine ? 

Coming  along  still  later,  the  war  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  dem- 
onstrated the  importance  of  a Navy  yard 
at  New  Orleans.  Although  a mere  boy 
at  that  date,  I remember  the  regiments  of 
volunteer  troops  encamped  at  Algiers  ; 
the  Quarter-master’s  stores  and  forage 
coming  down  to  New  Orleans  from  the 
West,  awaiting  shipment  to  Texas.  That 
schooners  on  account  of  their  light 
draught  could  cross  the  bars  of  the 
Harbors  on  the  Texas  coast,  that  class  of 
vessels  were  kept  busily  employed.  Had 
one  Mexican  cruiser  appeared  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river  3he  could 
have  inflicted  severe  damage  before  any 
vessel  of  our  squadron  could  have  left  off 
bombarding  San  Juan  D’Ulloa  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  come  to  our  relief.  But  American 
arms  were  victorious  and  peace  declared. 
The  Louisiana  members  of  Congress.  Sen- 
ator John  Slidell  and  others  having  seen, — 
and  recognizing  t .e  danger,  succeeded  in 
having  Congress  pass  an  act  to  establish 
a Navy  yard  at  New  Orleans  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  was  made  for  the 
purpose  afore  mentioned. 

The  Hon.  T.  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of 
Navy,  by  authority  of  Congress,  directed 
S.  Britton  Bennet,  Naval  Agent,  residing 
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at  New  Orleans,  to  make  purchase,  sign 
deeds,  etc.  This  order  bears  date  13th 
day  of  December,  1848,  and  is  annexed  to 
the  act  of  sale  passed  before  L.  C.  Caire, 
Notary  Public,  on  February  17th,  1849, 
the  vendor,  J.  B.  Dupeire,  accepting  price 
$15,000  the  sum  agreed  upon.  The  said  por- 
tion of  gronnd  measures  two  arpents  equal 
to  five  chains,  eight- one  links  and  one- 
third  front  on  the  Mississippi  river,  by 
fifteen  arpents  in  depth,  aggregating 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  hundreths  su- 
perficial acres.  This  piece  of  ground  the 
Government  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
sell  and  has  never  placed  improvements 
thereon  of  any  kind  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman  I believe  I have  shown 
that  there  is  water  in  our  harbor,  instance 
300  feet  from  shore  at  French  market  120 
feet  deep,  300  feet  from  shore  opposite 
United  States  Mint  170  feet  deep.  It  re- 
quire 4000  feet  of  telegraph  cable  to  reach 
accross  the  river  from  shore  in  fr®nt  of 
Jackson  Square  to  Algiers  I have  shown 
navy  yards  that  were  recommended  to  be 
olosed  on  account  of  being  indefensible, 
that  waters  of  harbors  and  bars  were 
shoaling  and  of  the  enormous  expense  for 
dredging,  etc.,  while  at  New  Orleans  we 
have  no  dredging;  the  position  can  be 
defended ; the  expense  to  make  it  tenable 
slight  in  comparison  with  other  points. 

Resources. — We  have  in  our  forests 
abundance  of  ship-building  timber  easy  of 
access,  as  I know  from  personal  observa- 
tion. The  heart  of  a ship-builder  would 
rejoice  to  see  the  long  leaf  pine  monarchs, 
that,  I am  satisfied,  would  make  a 36  inch 
mast  90  feet  or  more  long,  or  a main  yard 
of  90  foot  length.  There  is  also  plenty  of 
oak  and  live  oak. 

At  the  head  waters  of  Little  River,  in 
what  is  termed  the  Castor  and  Dudgde 
mona  Swamp,  the  sportsman  would  be 
filled  with  enthusiasm  could  he  see  the 
marks  of  Bruins  claws  on  a great  many  of 
the  grand  old  cypress  trees  that  in  the 
technicality  of  the  swamper  were  7 boards 
high.  Nearly  every  parish  in  the  State 
has  an  abundance  of  ship-building  timber 
and  in  portions  of  Arkansas,  where  I have 
been  are  to  be  found  fine  timber.  The 
report  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
year  1885  contains  a paper  on  ship  build- 
ing timber-  It  says  of  our  oak  timber, 
that  the  State  of  Maine  has  been  nearly 
exhausted ; meanwhile  the  State  is  left 
without  a local  supply  of  oak,  and  is 
entirely  dependent  on  the  resources  of 
other  parts  of  the  coast. 

New  Hampshire’s  supply  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 


Vermont  has  for  her  own  use  a limited 
supply . 

And  I find  that  in  several  other  States 
the  supply  is  running  short.  Second  only 
to  the  white  oak  in  importance  in  ship- 
building on  the  Atlantic  Coast  is  the 
yellow  pine  of  the  Southern  States.  This 
tree  is  properly  the  yellow  or  long  leaf 
pine  and  all  from  Virginia  southward  is 
of  this  variety.  The  Southern  pine  is  a 
tree  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  2 to  4 feet,  and  I have  seen  them  5 
feet  in  diameter.  The  grain  is  coarse,  but 
compact  and  straight,  having  far  less  sap 
wood  than  the  Northern  varieties,  such  as 
the  pines  of  Virginia  and  New  Jersey. 
The  wood  is  heavy,  strong,  rigid  and  full 
of  turpentine  and  holds  iron  tenaciously, 
being  also  free  from  the  acids  which  destroy 
an  iron  bolt.  In  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
there  is  large  and  fine  timber.  The  sup- 
ply of  this  valuable  timber  is  very  great. 
It  is  used  principally  in  the  planking, 
keelsons,  water  ways,  rails  and  beams  of 
vessels,  decking  and  spars.  The  timber  is 
cheap  in  the  States  in  which  it  grows, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  utilized 
there  for  a great  local  ship-building  in- 
dustry. In  a 2000  ton  ship  consuming 
900,000  to  1,000,000  feet  of  timber  as  now 
built  in  Maine,  there  are  from  150  to  200.000 
feet  of  oak,  white  pine,  and  hackmatack, 
and  750,000  or  800,000  feet  of  Southern 
pitch  pine.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  freight 
the  oak,  white  pine  and  hackmatack  to  the 
South  than  to  freight  the  vastly  larger 
quantity  of  pitch  pine  North.  That  is 
being  done  now  not  only  North,  but  to 
Europe.  The  firm  of  Woodward,  Wight 
& Co.,  ship  chandlers  of  this  city,  loaded 
some  vessels  for  Mare  Island,  California, 
not  a great  while  ago  with  ship-building 
timber.  In  ante-bellum  times  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  see  vessels  loading 
timber  for  Europe  and  the  North  for  ship- 
building purposes. 

Iron. — For  iron  we  would  have  to  depend 
in  great  measure  upon  Pennsylvania  and 
Alabama  for  our  supply*. 

Mechanics. — New  Orleans  has  long  been 
known  as  a shipping  port  where  skilled 
artisans  from  all  parts  of  the  world  come, 
and  our  native  artisans  are  the  equals  of 
any. 

In  order  to  give  an  impetus  to  the 
movement  of  establishing  a navy  yard  in 
the  Fifth  District,  we  have  been  furnished 
by  the  Hon.  William  Sarazin  with  the 
following  statement : 

Information  as  to  ship -building  in 
Algiers,  in  the  past  and  present ; I shall 
commence  from  the  year  1838,  as  follows: 


1838,  Steamer  Phoenix,  130  tons,  built 
by  Harrod  & Hughes. 

1843,  Brig  Titi,  275  tons,  built  by 
Vallette  & Thomas. 

1845,  Steamer  Mary  Kingsland,  222  tons, 
built  by  Chas.  Robertson. 

1847,  Brig  Meteor,  325  tons,  built  by 
Sidney  Porter. 

1848,  Barque  Gipsy,  420  tons,  built  by 
Sidney  Porter. 

1849,  Steamer  Anglo  Norman,  160  tons, 
built  by  Chas.  Robertson. 

1850,  Steamer  Oeean,  129  tons,  built  by 
Chas.  Robertson. 

1853,  Steamer  Junius  Beebe,  140  tons, 
built  by  Vallette  & Thomas. 

1856,  Steamer  Baltic,  160  tons,  built  by 
Robertson,  Prinnegar  & Martin. 

1856,  Schooner  Louise,  35  tons,  built  by 
J.  Pujol,  Sr. 

1856,  Schooner  Brazos,  75  tons,  built  by 
J.  Pujol,  Sr. 

1858,  Floating  dry  dock,  for  Island  of 
Cuba,  built  by  John  Follette. 

1859,  Schooner  Garibaldi,  82  tons,  built 
by  J-  Pujol,  Sr. 

1859,  United  States  Revenue  Cutter, 
Washington,  95  tons,  built  by  J.  Hughes. 

All  of  the  above  were  seagoing  vessels, 
there  were  also  a number  of  river  steam- 
ers, tugs,  pilot  boats,  yachts  and  smaller 
craft  built  during  the  period.  Previous 
to  1862  there  were  eight  floating  dry  docks 
capable  of  lifting  the  largest  ships  that 
came  into  port.  These  docks  were  all 
destroyed  in  the  year  1862.  The  average 
monthly  payments  for  mechanical  and 
other  labor  from  1857  to  1860  was  $>40,000. 

1861,  Steam  Gunboat  Livingstone,  500 
tons,  built  by  J.  Hughes. 

1861,  Steam  Gunboat  Carondelet,  600 
tons,  built  by  J.  Hughes. 

1751,  Steam  Ram  Manassas,  350  tons, 
built  by  J.  Hughes. 

1862,  Steam  Ram  Louisiana,  800  tons, 
built  by  E.  Murray. 

1852,  Steam  Ram  Mississippi,  650  tons, 
built  by  Moffit. 

1863,  Steamer  Cornudela,  175  tons,  built 
by  J.  O.  McLean. 

1863,  Steamer  Antonio,  160  tons,  built 
by  J O.  McLean. 

1864,  Iron  Mexican  Steamer  hauled  out 
on  the  ways  and  lengthed  thirty  feet. 

1875,  Iron  Steamer  Saccharine,  145  feet 
long,  32  feet  beam,  5 foot  depth  of  hold, 
built  by  Morgan’s  Louisiana  and  Texas 
R.  R.  Co.,  capacity  3500  bbls.  sugar 

1876,  Iron  Tug  Restless  65  feet  long,  15 
feet  beam. 

The  keel  of  the  above  tug  was  forged 
from  scrap  iron  of  the  shop.  Tug  was 


built  by  Morgau’s  Louisiana  and  Texas 
R.  R.  Co. 

1879,  Steamer  Enterprise,  1041  tons, 
built  by  F.  O.  Vallette. 

1883,  Iron  Steamer  800  tons  were  docked 
and  lengthened  60  feet. 

Iron  Steamer  Endeavor  was  formerly 
the  Red  River  steamboat  John  T.  Moore. 
The  60  extension  part  of  hull  was  built  by 
Morgan’s  La.  & T.  R.  R.  Co.,  Mark  A. 
Morse,  superintending  construction.  The 
steamer  and  60  foot  extension  Went  on 
Vallette  dry  dock  October  20th,  1883  and 
was  let  ont  of  dock  completed  November 
14th,  1883.  Mr.  Louis  A.  Hymel,  foreman 
of  Vallette  dry  dock  stated  that  he  handl- 
ed the  60  foot  extension  part  by  aid  of 
jack  screws  with  ease  when  joining  main 
and  extension  parts.  The  above  vessel  is 
in  service  as  a transfer  steamer,  Southern 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  In  connection  with 
above,  we  may  make  mention  of  the  re- 
pairs of  iron  steamship  Mississippi,  320 
feet  long,  35  feet  beam,  1000  tons,  she  was 
one  month  repairing  while  on  Vallette 
dock;  cost  of  repairs  $10,000.  English 
iron  steamer  Foxhall,  200  feet  long,  22 
feet  beam,  having  been  sunk  at  the  Bay 
Islands,  was  raised,  brought  to  New  Or- 
leans, taken  on  Vallette  dock  November 
10th,  1887,  20  sheets  taken  out  straighten- 
ed and  replaced,  10  new  sheets  put  in, 
keel  straightened,  fifteen  new  frames 
(ribs)  put  in.  Let  out  of  dock  completed 
November  30th,  1837. 

The  number  of  iron  vessels  taken  on 
Vallette  and  other  dry  docks  of  Algiers 
has  demonstrated  one  important  fact,  that 
the  Mississippi  River  water  do  as  not 
cause  corrosion.  The  only  preservative 
used  on  bottom  of  Morgan  ships  is  coal 
tar.  Various  patent  compounds  were 
tried  in  patches  on  these  vessels,  but  the 
simple  coal  tar  proved  best  after  twenty 
or  more  years  experience. 

1884,  Schooner  of  70  tons,  built  by 
Rouse  & Borne. 

1885,  Schooner  of  80  tons,  built  by 
Richard  Cogan. 

There  are  in  operation  at  present  four 
dry  docks. 

Mr  O.  F.  Vallette  is  now  buildiog  a 
transfer  steamer  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company.  Uer  dimensions  are, 
250  feet  long,  beam  42  feet,  depth  of  hold 
11  feet,  and  72  feet  width  over  all;  1000 
ton 8.  She  is  a perfect  model  in  her  parts. 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Hymel  is  foreman  of  con- 
struction, and  classes  as  a number  one 
mechanic.  Joiner  work  is  being  done  by 
Gus.  Kevlin.  Machinery  by  the  Whitney 
Iron  Works  of  New  Orleans. 
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O.  F.  Vallett©  has  built  many  fast  pilot 
boats,  yachts,  tugs  and  river  steamers, 
which  are  a credit  to  his  mechanical  skill 
as  a ship-builder. 

In  youth  he  received  instructions  in 
ship-building  under  the  celebrated  George 
Steers,  who  built  a small  yacht  called 
“America”  that  brought  home  the  Queen’s 
cup  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  not, 
up  to  date,  been  recaptured. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Convention,  I believe  that  this  ample 
showing  makes  good  my  assertion  of 
skilled  mechanics.  Having  all  the  facili- 
ties at  hand,  the  cost  of  a plant  on  our 
idle  ground  will  not  be  great. 

The  Commissioner  of  Navigation  1885 
estimates  the  cost  of  a private  plant  as 


follows,  (Tor  iron  ship-building): 

Buildings  and  foundations,  say $12,000 

Railway  and  cranes 3,000 

Engines,  machinery  and  pumps . . 5,000 

Shafting  and  pulleys 5,000 

Blacksmith  shop  and  fitting 2,000 

One  steam  hammer 1,000 

One  furnace.. 2,000 

One  lathe  and  drill 1,200 

Two  counter  sinks 1,200 

One  frame  bending  slab 1,200 

One  pair  of  rolls 3,400 

Three  punching  machines 2,500 

One  planer  and  one  pair  of  shears. . 3,000 

Small  tools  and  hand  tools  .......  4,000 

Sundries 3,000 


Total $49,500 


Admiral  Porter  estimates  the  cost  of  a first 
class  navy  yard  at  $100,000,  and  with  the 
advice  he  gives  and  faults  he  points  out 
we  could  not  go  far  wrong  in  establishing 
a first  class  navy  yard  at  New  Orleans. 

One  more  point:  Congress,  June  20th, 
1874,  passed  ti  e act  to  establish  naval 
training  schools. 

The  supplementary  act,  March  2,  1881, 
extended  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  New 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Galveston,  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  the  benefits  of  naval  train- 
ing schools  when  needed.  We  need  a 
naval  training  school  nov. 

When  we  return  to  our  homes,  let  each 
and  every  one  urge  upon  members  of 
Congress  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
first  class  navy  yard  at  New  Orleans,  and 
a naval  training  school  wherein  our  idle 
boys  may  receive  a nautical  education  ; 
for  without  a doubt  the  school  ship  will 
be  the  nursery  from  which  to  obtain  able 
American  seamen  with  which  to  man  our 
navy. 

Our  thousands  of  idle  bread-winners  can 
be  busily  employed.  With  one  long  pull, 


one  strong  pull  and  a pull- altogether,  suc- 
cess will  crown  our  efforts. 

Yesterday  when  I came  here  and  saw 
that  motto:  “Don’t  Give  up  the  Ship,’  I 
was  reminded  of  what  I had  read  of  the 
good  old  Constitution  when  down  the 
Mediteranean,  I believe.  She  was  likely 
to  have  an  engagement  with  an  English 
vessel,  the  crew  burning  with  the  desire 
to  wipe  out  the  defeat  of  the  Chesapeake 
in  their  eagerness  to  engage,  handled  the 
guns  roughly.  The  officer  of  the  deck  re- 
monstrated. The  reply  was,  “let  quarter 
deck  look  out  for  the  colors,”  we  will  take 
care  of  the  guns.  Give  us  the  contracts, 
and  we  will  give  you  the  ships. 

[Applause.] 

Prof.  J.  M.  Ordway,  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, was  the  next  speaker,  his  subject 
being,  “New  Orleans  as  a Favorable  Site 
for  Manufacturing  Enterprises.” 

This  address  was  replete  with  evidences 
of  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject 
treated,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention.  The  following  is  the 
text : 

New  Orleans  has  been,  is  now,  and  in 
spite  of  the  croakers,  will  continue  to  be 
the  chief  cotton  mart  of  the  world.  But 
we  would  have  it  something  more  than  an 
entrepot  for  the  great  staple.  We  sell 
the  raw  fibre  at  about  ten  cents  a pound. 
It  is  carried  away  one  thousand,  two 
thousand,  three  thousand  miles,  in  the 
ships  of  other  people  ; it  is  worked  up  by 
other  people,  and  a part  of  it  is  brought 
hack  as  cloth  and  sold  to  us  at  not  less 
than  forty  cents  a pound.  What  has  been 
added  to  account  for  the  extra  thirty 
cents  ? A very  little  dust  and  short  fibre 
has  been  taken  out,  a little  starch  has 
been  put  in,  to  make  the  goods  look  bet- 
ter than  they  are,  and  some  cheap  and 
useless  clay  more  than  makes  good  the 
original  weight.  The  increase  of  value  is 
caused  by  immaterial  things  Freight 
and  handling  and  commissions  cost  some- 
thing. The  common  laborers  and  the 
skilled  laborers  of  other  states  or  nations 
have  been  paid  for  their  share  in  the 
transportation.  Water  power  or  steam 
power  has  aided  human  hands,  but  not 
gratuitously.  Interest  on  capital  makes 
up  the  balance  of  the  account.  '8hall  we 
continue  to  receive  only  the  very  small 
profit  on  the  one-fourth,  or  shall  we  strive 
to  have  the  remaining  three-fourths  kept 
at  home  and  distributed  among  our  own 
people  ? 

A simply  agricultural  nation  gains  very 
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little  from  what  it  has  to  sell,  and  pays 
much  for  what  it  needs  to  buy.  Such  na- 
tions cannot  afford  to  multiply  their  arti- 
ficial wants,  and  they  therefore  make  lit- 
tle progress  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment. The  impulse  to  improvement 
comes,  in  the  first  place,  from  commerce  ; 
but  commerce  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
Wealth  and  prosperity  and  the  unlimited 
increase  of  the  comforts  of  life  come  from 
turning  to  account  the  great  natural 
forces,  whereby  the  productive  power  of 
the  land  is  multiplied  a thousand  fold. 
The  enslavement  of  water  and  steam  is 
compatible  with  the  best  good  of  all  men 
and  it  gives  a mastery  that  is  perfectly 
just. 

In  this  age  manufactures  and  commerce 
should  supplement  each  other.  Thus  New 
York,  which  is  the  great  port  of  the  Wes- 
tern continent,  carries  on  incalculable 
manufactures  even  within  the  city  limits. 
And  while  the  ships  of  England  plough 
every  sea.  the  spindles  and  looms  and  the 
forges  of  England  outnumber  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world 

v The  grain  growers  of  the  prairie  States 
continue  to  add  something  to  the  value  of 
their  wheat  by  grinding  it  into  flour  before 
it  goes  to  market,  and  so  they  give  em- 
ployment to«thousands  of  their  own  peo- 
ple. We  too  ought  to  enhance  the  value 
of  cotton  byputtingit  into  more  compact 
forms,  forms  in  which  it  can  be  afforded 
better  packages,  forms  in  which  there 
may  be  less  injury  and  loss  and  risk  in 
transportation . It  might  at  least  be  freed 
from  waste  and  spun  into  yarn.  There 
are  coarser  fabrics  in  which  weight  of 
material  counts  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
transportation,  and  these  should  be  made 
before  the  raw  stuff  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a multitude  of  factors,  each 
of  whom  takes  his  toll.  Twine  and 
wicking,  and  canvass  and  bagging,  and 
duck  and  ticking,  should  be  exported 
rather  than  imported.  But  while  such 
things  are  to  be  thought  of  first,  there  is 
no  good  reason  why  the  finer  goods  should 
not  be  made  here  by  and  by,  Are  there 
any  hindrances  too  hard  to  be  overcome  ? 
Besides  the  will,  we  need  capital  and 
power  and  skilled  labor  and  direction. 
But  how  have  other  people  set  t*>  work  ? 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago  some  men  of 
Boston  found,  thirty  miles  out  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  wates  of  Merrimac  river  run- 
ning to  waste  over  Pawtucket  Falls.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  convince  capitalists 
that  there  was  a chance  too  good  to  be 
lost.  So  the  men  of  brains  and  the  men 
of  money  combined.  They  dammed  the 


river,  they  dug  canals,  they  built  many 
factories  and  boarding  houses,  they  in- 
vited settlers,  and  Lowell  soon  came  to 
be  numbered  among  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  New  England.  Those  men  had 
faith  and  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  many 
obstacles  The  water,  indeed,  cost  noth- 
ing, for  the  drainage  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire hills  supplied  more  than  enough. 
But  the  dams  and  locks  and  canals  and 
waterwheels  required  money.  ft  cost 
something  to  replace  the  trees  of  the  for- 
est with  mills  and  dwelling  houses.  La- 
borers had  to  be  gathered  together  from 
afar.  Men  were  brought  over  from  Ire- 
land to  dig  the  canals.  Agents  scoured 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  and  Canada 
for  girls  to  run  the  spindles  and  looms. 
Skilled  workmen  were  imported  from# 
England  and  Scotland  to  print  calicoes 
and  weave  carpets  and  make  broadcloths. 
Wool  and  cotton  and  dye  stuffs  had  to  be 
teamed  from  Boston  and  the  manufac- 
tured goods  had  to  be  carried  to  market 
in  wagons.  And  in  those  days  a thirty 
mile  haul  was  a trifling  matter.  Now  the 
railway  passenger  goes  over  the  ground 
in  fifty  minutes. 

In  a few  years  the  incorporated  compa- 
nies numbered  twelve,  and  they  kept  add- 
ing to  their  productive  capacity  till  the 
water  supply  began  to  be  severely  taxed. 
Then  the  banks  of  the  river’s  great  feeder. 
Lake  Winuipesaukee,  were  bought  up  and 
flooded  to  store  up  the  surplus  water  of 
Spring  for  later  times  of  need.  The  num- 
ber of  spindles  and  looms  still  continued 
to  increase  as  the  mills  were  lengthened 
out,  and  now  steam  power  has  been  called 
in  to  aid  the  hard  working  river.  Seventy 
years  ago  the  steam  engine  was  not 
thought  of  as  a rival  of  water  power,  but 
now  the  clumsy  machine  has  become  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  quiet  inexhaustible 
force,  and  its  appetite  for  coal  is  compar- 
atively small.  So  to-day  the  advantage 
of  being  in  a seaport  counterbalances  the 
apparent  cheapness  of  water  power,  and 
cotton  mills  can  thrive  in  such  places  as 
New  Bedford  and  Newburyport.  where 
there  are  Harbors  but  no  waterfalls.  In 
northern  rivers  anchor  ice  in  winter, 
freshets  in  spring,  and  droughts  in  sum- 
mer, cause  serious  interruptions  of  work, 
and  the  necessary  land  carriage  of  mate- 
rials and  products  does  not  lessen  the  dis- 
advantage. It  is  no  longer  necessary  or 
advisable  to  go  back  among  the  hilis  to 
start  factories,  and  now-a-days  many  a 
good  will  privilege  is  left  uuim proved, 
because  in  steam  we  have  a motive  power 
that  can  be  put  just  where  we  want  it, 
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and  ean  be  indefinitely  increased,  with- 
out regard  to  irregularity  of  rainfalls. 
And  here  our  mild  climate  saves  us  fuel 
enough  to  supply  all  the  steam  power  we 
need;  for  while  the  mills  of  the  North 
must  be  warmed  six  or  eight  months  in 
the  year  with  an  enormous  consumption 
of  fuel,  with  us  artificial  heating  need  ex 
tend  over  little  more  than  six  weeks,  and 
then  a very  moderate  increase  of  the  in- 
door temperature  suffices.  The  rigor  ot 
a Northern  climate  not  only  increases  the 
cost  of  running  the  mills  themselves,  but 
it  adds  to  the  cost  of  labor,  for  the  work- 
man’s family  must  have  warmed  rooms 
and  thicker  clothing  and  more  food,  and 
all  these  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  em- 
ployer. 

In  textile  manufactures  Great  Britain 
is  favored  by  its  insular  position  which  in- 
sures a humid  atmosphere.  For  in  spin- 
ning and  weaving  the  tractability  of  the 
fibres  is  greatly  enhanced  by  moisture. 
The  air  in  New  England  factories  often 
becomes  dry  and  electric,  and  moisture 
must  be  supplied  artificially  by  diffusing 
steam  or  atomized  water.  But  a lack  of 
humidity  is  very  rare  in  New  Orleans,  and 
the  conditions  are  favorable  for  making 
the  finest  fabrics. 

It  is  natural  to  speak  first  of  cotton 
manufactures,  because  the  material  is  al- 
ready at  hand.  But  the  lands  of  our 
State  are  not  all  cotton  lands.  There  are 
parts  better  suited  for  the  growing  of  flax 
and  jute  and  ramie,  and  had  we  manufac- 
tures here  calling  for  supplies  of  these 
fibres,  there  would  be  inducements  for 
their  cultivation.  Flax  and  jute  are  large- 
ly imported,  and  there  is  room  for  their 
home  production  and  home  manufacture. 
And  then  too  the  silk  worm  thrives  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
we  shall  have  silk  factories  in  time. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  is  one  of  great 
importance,  and  veil  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  has  been  said  that  it  is  useless  to 
think  of  making  paper  in  New  Orleans  be- 
cause materials  are  not  to  be  had  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  the  clean  water  of 
mountain  streams  is  needed  Wherever 
newspapers  are  circulated  and  hand  bills 
are  thrown  around  and  merchandise  is 
wrapped  there  is  plenty  of  waste  paper 
that  can  be  reconverted.  But  it  will  not 
pay  to  save  it  to  be  shipped  away.  Where- 
ever  clothing  is  worn  there  are  rags,  and 
they  are  usually  saved  where  there  is  a 
sale  for  them.  Some  mills  run  entirely  on 
old  paper.  Very  few  depend  on  the  sup- 
ply of  domestic  rags.  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  used  up  cloth  are  imported  from 


Japan  and  from  Mediterranen  ports,  And 
surely  we  can  import  rags  as  well  as  other 
cities.  Of  late  years  wood  pnlp  has  en- 
tered largely  into  most  kinds  of  paper. 
But  there  is  no  sectional  monopoly  of 
material  for  wood  pulp.  Our  abun- 
dant cotton  wood  which  is  of  little 
value  for  other  purposes  could  be  turned 
to  very  good  account  in  this  work.  There 
is  enough  furze  on  the  balls  that  are 
thrown  away,  to  supply  many  paper 
mills  with  excellent  stock. 

Is  there  any  want  of  water  here  ? A.s 
long  as  the  Mississippi  drains  the  great 
basin  between  the  Alleghanies  and  Rocky 
mountains,  we  shall  have  an  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  water  the  year  round.  The  turbid 
stream  does  not  indeed  look  very  promis- 
ing for  any  nice  use.  Blit  by  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  treatment  the  water  may 
be  cleared  and  become  one  of  the  very 
best . How  is  it  really  with  the  streams  of 
the  granite  hills  ? In  one  of  the  largest 
paper  mills  of  New  England  the  water  is 
all  filtered  and  the  astonishing  amount  of 
dirt  taken  out  shows  the  propriety  of  in- 
curring the  extra  expense.  Our  disadvan- 
tage then  is  nob  very  great.  We  ought 
not  to  continue  to  bring  all  our  writing 
and  printing  and  wrapping  paper  a thou 
sand  miles  or  more.  • 

Another  great  product  for  which  we 
ought  not  to  depend  on  others,  is  leather  ; 
leather  for  shoes,  leather  for  saddlery, 
leather  for  belting.  What  special  advan- 
tage has  the  State  of  Massachusetts  over 
others,  that  they  should  lead  in  this  man- 
ufacture for  a very  large  home-son  sumption 
and  for  export  ? None  except  enterprise. 
She  brings  the  hides  from  India  and  South 
America  and  from  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States.  Hemlock  bark  is  brought  from 
Northern  New  England  and  Canada,  and 
oak  bark  and  tannin  extracts  from  the 
Southern  States  and  sumac  from  Sicily, 
All  the  materials  come  from  afar.  The 
work  is  done  mostly  by  human  hands.  We 
can  get  tan  barks  easily  enough,  and  a 
warm  climate  is  by  no  means  unfavorable. 
Why  then  should  all  the  hides  ot  the 
Southern  States  go  away  to  be  converted 
into  leather  and  shoes  ? H ide  products 
might  well  form  one  of  our  great  indus- 
tries# 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  ceramic  art  ? 
Coarse  pottery,  bricks,  fire  bricks,  tiles 
and  drain  pipes  should  be  made  near 
where  they  are  used.  It  is  easier  to  trans- 
port the  clays  than  to  handle  the  finished 
wares  without  damage.  The  fictile  art  is 
by  no  means  unknown  here  and  there  is 
room  for  a great  extension. 
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We  must  not  leave  out  of  account  the 
many  productions  in  which  the  timber  of 
our  forests  and  the  choice  woods  of  neigh- 
boring tropical  countries  may  take  a part. 
Furniture,  carriages,  railroad  cars,  and 
wooden  wares  offer  large  fields  for  skilled 
labor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  many  minor 
arts  which  can  be  made  to  flourish  when- 
ever and  wherever  their  is  a demand  for 
the  products.  Chemicals,  oils,  paints, 
soaps,  metal  wares,  preserved  foods,  sugar 
products  need  only  the  proximity  of  many 
consumers  or  distributors. 

There  is  no  lack  here  of  ordinary 
laborers.  But  we  cannot  expect  to  pick 
up  skilled  workmen  in  a merely  commer- 
cial city.  The  men  to  start  new  works 
have  to  be  brought  generally  from  distant 
places,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  a 
rigorous  climate  among  other  inducements. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  Southern 
climate  is  enervating  and  men  cannot 
accomplish  or  work  where  they  do  not 
have  a bracing  air.  But  I believe  this  is 
only  a lame  apology  for  laziness.  It  is  a 
matter  of  education  rather  than  of 
climate.  A multitude  of  higher  wants 
affords  more  stimulas  than  a cold  atmos- 
phere. In  the  North,  men,  for  many 
generations  back,  have  been  trained  by 
stern  necessity.  Life  has  beau  to  them, 
in  the  first  place,  a struggle  for  existence. 
But  overcoming  obstacles  develops  their 
characters.  And  so  those  people  having 
acquired  the  habit  of  work,  do  not  rest 
with  merely  sustaining  life,  but  they  will 
have  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life  at  the  cost  of  still  more  labor.  In  the 
South  under  conditions  which  no  longer 
exist,  life  has  been  somewhat  too  easy, 
and  perhaps  past  generations  have  not 
attained  the  highest  development.  But 
now  work  is  a necessity  for  all,  and  in 
time  the  impelling  force  of  the  habit  of 
work  will  be  felt.  Coming  generations 
will  not  live  by  bread  alone. 

As  I see  our  merchants  at  their  business 
early  and  late,  with  no  surplus  of  assis- 
tants, as  I see  the  cargoes  of  arriving 
3teamers  vanish  like  magic,  as  I see  the 
endurance  of  car  drivers  and  teamsters 
and  cane  crushers,  as  I see  buildings 
brought  to  completion  in  good  time'iwith 
no  greater  force  of  bricklayers  and  car- 
penters than  would  be  employed  else- 
where, it  seems  to  me  that  a mild  climate 
is  quite  compatable  with  strength  and 
energy.  In  ancient  times  Rome  governed 
the  world  and  Greece  reached  the  greatest 
height  of  civilization  and  refinement. 
And  surely  Greece  and  Rome  had  no  severe 


winters.  Those  great  states  declined  only 
when  labor  ceased  to  be  held  in  honor. 

As  our  country  grows  in  population  and 
wealth  there  is  a notable  tendency  to 
centralization  . The  large  cities  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  country  regions, 
and  business  is  drawn  more  and  more  to- 
wards a few  great  commercial  centres. 
Thus,  for  a long  time,  the  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  and  Africa  and  South  America 
was  carried  on  almost  wholly  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Salem  in  Massachasetts.  But 
by  degrees  it  gravitated  to  the  larger  port 
of  Boston,  and  now  the  wharves  of  Salem 
are  deserted;  though  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  not  lessened,  because  manu- 
factures came  in  as  trade  went  out.  New 
York  in  turn  is  absorbing  the  foreign 
commerce  of  Boston.  Boston  would  fain  re- 
tain the  trade  with  Europe,  and  it  is  one 
day  nearer  Liverpool.  But  New  York  is 
the  better  distributing  point  as  it  has 
readier  communication  with  the  South 
and  West.  A mountain  barrier  shuts  off 
New  England  from  the  Western  States 
and  Massachusetts  long  ago  aided  a rail- 
road which,  by  a somewhat  circuitous 
route,  found  its  way  over  the  hills.  In 
later  years  the  State  has  helped  another 
road  by  boring  a seven  mile  tunnel 
through  the  mountain.  Still  the  rivalry 
is  unequal  and  neither  Philadelphia  on 
one  side  nor  Boston  on  the  other  can 
retard  the  growth  of  our  greatest  Atlantic 
port.  The  two  lesser  cities  hold  their  own 
through  manufactures. 

There  can  be  but  one  really  pre-emi- 
nent commercial  city  near  the  Gulf,  and, 
with  our  great  natural  advantages,  that 
city  can  be  no  other  than  New  Orleans.  But 
to  bring  it  up  to  its  proper  rank  there  is 
need  of  a living  faith  and  strenuous  works. 
In  ancient  times  the  people  of  northern 
Europe  found  out  that  the  fields  of  Italy 
were  fair  and  fertile,  and  they  swarmed 
in  and  took  possession.  The  chances  here 
are  too  good  to  be  lost,  and  if  we  do  not 
make  the  most  of  our  position,  our  North- 
ern bretbern  will  come  down  upon  us,  not 
like  the  Goths  of  old,  spreading  desolation 
and  darkness,  but  bringing,  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  regeneration.  Let  them  come. 
(Great  applause.) 

Col.  Geo.  Moorman  followed  in  an  ad- 
dress upon  “The  Undeveloped  Resources 
of  Louisiana,”  and  spoke  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  ami  Gentlemen 
of  the  League — I have  been  highly  hon- 
ored by  the  invitation  to  read  a paper  be- 
fore this  Convention  of  the  American 
Shipping  and  Industrial  League,  assem- 
bled here  to-day. 
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The  aims  and  purposes  of  this  League, 
as  has  been  so  eloquently  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  speakers  who 
have  preceded  me,  are  certainly  of  the 
very  highest  and  noblest  order  ; and,  sir, 
the  fruition  of  your  hopes  and  labors  for 
the  restoration  of  the  decaying  commerce 
of  our  country,  should  crowu  yourself 
and  your  co-workers  in  this  great  cause 
with  everlasting  honor. 

In  every  age  a beautiful  custom  has 
prevailed;  that  of  adorning  the  victor 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  ; and  to  place  in 
his  triumphal  procession  the  trophies  of 
victory  wrung  from  defeat. 

It  will  be  a proud  day,  sir,  for  this 
mighty  country,  when  the  wild  shouts  of 
success  announce  that  this  League  has 
won. 

At  that  supreme  moment,  your  trium- 
phal procession  will  move  ; but  not  by  the 
Appiau  way,  nor  yet  by  the  Forum ; no 
Ceasar  will  stand  on  his  car  wii.h  Thra- 
cian braves  and  Numidian  Kings  as  cap- 
tives to  grace  his  march  and  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  swollen  triumphs,  but 
greater  still ; white- winged  messengers 
which  have  builded  empires  and  have 
given  power  and  wealth  to  every  land,  in 
every  age;  the  same  which  carried  Tyre, 
and  Sidon,  and  Carthage,  to  the  pinnacle 
of  greatness,  and  when  neglected,  left 
them  only  specks  upon  the  shores  of 
Time ; will  again  sail  away  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  seas,  flying  the  stars  and 
stripes;  and  leaving  behind,  as  splendid 
and  substantial  trophies ; work  for  thous- 
ands of  idle  and  indigent  sailors  and  la- 
borers; and  sending  rays  of  comfort  into 
many  happy,  yet  needy,  homes.  Then 
pj»ans  of  praise  will  rise  and  greet  you 
from  the  lips  of  a grateful  people,  and  the 
flowers  of  hope  will  bloom,  where  naught 
but  desolation  reigned  before. 

This  introduction  I could  not  repress, 
as  I desired  to  pay  my  humble  homage 
to  .the  League  and  its  noble  officers  and 
representatives,  as  I think  every  lover  of 
his  country  and  every  American  citizen 
should  do. 

The  subject  given  me.  “The  Undevel- 
oped Resources  of  Louisiana,”  is  one  of 
wide  importance,  and  contrary  to  belief, 
is  one  which  to  do  it  justice  would  require 
books  to  be  written. 

No  single  address  can  embrace  the  dis- 
coveries which  have  been  and  are  being 
daily  made. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  never  yet 
been  understood. 

Almost  a terra  incognita,  her  very 
name  is  associated  with  lowlands  and 


bayous;  and  thus  a false  impression  has 
been  created  as  to  the  resources  of  this 
mighty  State. 

With  a peerless  agricultural  history, 
aud  as  a mart  where  the  products  from 
other  States  have  paid  passing  tribute  to 
the  merchants  of  this  great  city,  few  of 
her  own  citizens,  and  fewer  still  away 
from  her  borders,  knew  that  within  her 
territory,  and  hidden  away  beneath  her 
fertile  soil,  slumbered  quarries  and  mines, 
and  sparkling  gems  and  precious  stones. 

This  enquiring  age,  which  in  its  course 
of  development  has  outstripped  all  oth- 
ers, has  sent  out  explorers,  not  to  the 
wilds  of  Africa,  nor  to  the  Australian  gold 
fields,  nor  to  the  torrid  jungles  of  our 
neighboring  Islands,  the  same  which 
prompted  Cortez  and  his  followers  to  de- 
sert the  magnificent  halls  of  theMontezu- 
mas,  and  there  seek  the  priceless  metal 
which  almost  consumed  their  desire  for 
fame ; but  they  have  acted  wiser  still ; 
they  have  searched  for  treasures  within 
the  limits  of  this  great  State,  laved  on 
one  side  by  a miniature  Ocean,  threaded 
by  the  mightiest  river  which  flows  on- 
ward to  the  sounding  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  a sisterhood  of  States,  which  already 
in  glittering  wealth  outrival  many  king- 
doms and  countries  of  the  Old  World,  and 
whose  hopes  and  aspirations  for  a still 
grander  future  are  only  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  brilliant,  galaxy, 
stands  Louisiana:  what  right  has  she  by 
the  side  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas,  outside  of  her  agricultural 
might  f What  right  has  she  there  ? Upon 
what  does  she  base  her  pretensions? 

In  that  galaxy  just  mentioned,  lies  the 
wealth  of  empires.  The  food  for  that 
Commerce  which  you  are  about  to  invoke 
and  re-establish,  is  there.  The  genius  of 
man  has  there  seized  upon  the  rushing 
flood,  the  field  and  woodland ; and  water- 
wheels, forges,  and  the  fiery  flames  from 
innumerable  furnaces,  with  lurid  glare 
lighting  up  the  midnight  sky,  attest  the 
progress  made. 

Again  the  magicians  wand  is  moved, 
and  beds  of  coal,  and  gold,  and  stone,  and 
marble,  complete  the  magic  circle;  and 
Louisiana’s  environment  is  complete. 

But,  from  her  proud  position,  she  is 
able  to-day  to  place  in  her  coronet,  a 
record  for  opulent  mineral  and  other  re- 
sources, which  considering  her  location 
will  compare  wfitk  any  known  in  this  pro- 
gressive era  ; and  in  point  of  interest  will 
serve  to  revive  some  of  the  most  romantic 
passages  in  history. 
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In  the  bewitching  region  of  the  Teche, 
on  Petit  Anse  Isle,  is  to  be  found  the  only 
mine  of  rock  salt  on  this  Continent. 

\ belt  of  saliferous  deposit  extends  from 
Bossier  and  Bienville  Parishes  above  Red 
River  to  the  Gulf.  On  this  line  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saline  River,  wells  to  the 
depths  of  1200  feet,  send  up  the  briny 
water;  still  higher  up  great  lakes  of 
salt  water  are  found  ; and  to  the  East  in 
Winn  Parish,  hundreds  of  springs  cast 
forth  the  salinous  fluid,  all  of  which  sup- 
plied the  Confederacy  with  salt  during 
the  late  war. 

Tupelo  gum  is  plentiful  in  our  swamps 
and  is  a wonderful  wood,  already  it  is  being 
worked  up  into  bread  trays,  fishing  corks, 
and  many  other  useful  articles. 

The  dry  distillation  process  now  about 
commenced  here  in  Louisiana,  will  utilize 
her  unequaled  pine  forests  and  hard 
woods  ; and  convert  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  into  turpentine,  alcohol,  acetate 
of  lime,  pine  tar,  oil,  charcoal  and  gas. 
One  cord  of  light  wood,  pine  knots  and 
stumps,  will  yield  products  of  the  cash 
value  of  $31  50,  and  a consumption  of  100 
cords  of  wood  per  day  in  a single  factory 
will  add  $2000  per  day  to  the  commerce  of 
this  city. 

The  “Decorticating  Machine”  has  success- 
fully proved  that  not  only  can  the  staple, 
seed,  and  hulls  of  cotton  be  used,  but  the 
stalks  of  cotton  as  well  as  okra,  after 
passing  through  that  wonderful  process, 
leaves  a fibre  for  rope  which  ranks  with 
Ramie. 

Passing  over  those  new  discoveries, 
which  have  invested  nearly  every  article 
in  the  State  with  money  value,  and  which 
are  too  numerous  to  particularize  in  this 
limited  article,  I will  briefly  refer  to  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  State. 

Here,  Louisiana  presents  a paradoxical 
case,  and  Geologists  must  pause,  as  their 
theories  are  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

To  be  found  in  great  quantities  are  sul- 
phur, petroleum,  limestone,  sandstone, 
whetstones,  grindstones,  buildingstone, 
mica,  carboniferous  limestone,  acid  iron 
earth,  beds  of  gypsum  and  green  sand 
marl  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply 
the  world  with  fertilizers,  phosphates, 
asphaltum,  lignite  coal  with  strong  indi- 
cations of  Anthracite,  alum  and  soda 
beds,  most  superior  fire  and  potters’  clay, 
the  very  finest  sand  forgiass  known,  onyx, 
cornelian,  galena  silver  and  gold. 

The  gold  and  silver  is  a new  discovery, 
and  a recent  analysis  shows  it  to  be  in 
paying  quantities. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  the  rarest  quality 


of  Kaolin ; that  for  porcelain  being  equal 
to  any  found  on  this  Continent,  and  an 
eminent  Government  Geologist,  ranks  it 
with  that  from  Limoges,  France.  The 
inferior  qualities  have  been  thoroughly 
tested,  for  kalsomining  purposes  are  equal 
to  any  in  use. 

Red  and  yellow  ochre  is  found  in  the 
streams  and  valleys,  which,  in  its  rude 
state  without  having  passed  through  a re 
finery,  is  used  now  for  painting  houses. 

Both  brown  and  red  hematite  exist  in 
almost  inexhaustible  quantities,  enough 
to  gird  the  nation  with  bands  of  iron. 

Granite  has  just  been  discovered 

But  the  wonder  of  Louisiana  is  her  mar- 
ble mountains 

Between  the  Red  and  Ouachita  rivers, 
fifty  miles  north  of  Alexandria,  and  thirty 
miles  east  of  Natchitoches,  can  be  seen  an 
agglomeration  of  rocks,  a real  mountain, 
with  caves  and  lakes,  tower  and  springs. 

Nature  has  invested  it  with  every  charm, 
and  the  beholder  revels  in  scenery  as 
beautiful  and  romantic  as  can  be  found  in 
America. 

Nearly  every  color  of  marble  is  there 
found — and  some  unlike  any  ever  yet  seen 
before. 

It  yields  a quality  of  lime  for  mechanical 
and  agricultural  purposes  purer  than  any 
yet  tested. 

Experts  are  unanimous  in  making  favor- 
able comparisons  between  it  and  Vermont 
and  Italian  marbles. 

A distinguised  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Geological  Survey  visited  the  spot, 
and  in  his  report  associated  it  with  Car- 
rara marble. 

Another  eminent  geologist  declares  that 
it  is  “an  arching  up  of  a member  of  the 
older  geological  series;”  that  “it has  been 
turned  upon  its  edge  at  a tolerable  high 
angle,  and  at  one  point  reaches  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  100  feet.” 

Also,  “the  foregoing  facts  are  all  in  evi- 
dence, he  says,  to  prove  this  bed  is  not' 
tertiary,  but  an  upturned  or  arched  rib  of 
the  older  formations  upon  which  all  the 
tertiary  rest.”  And  “that  there  is  no  visi- 
ble evidence  of  organic  remains  in  it,” 

If  he  is  correct,  Louisiana  with  her  mar- 
vellous history  and  world  of  newly  dis- 
covered wonders,  will  have  overturned  all 
geological  speculation. 

The  opinion  that  her  formations  belong 
alone  to  the  tertiary,  and  at  best  only  call 
back  from  past  ages,  relics  from  the 
Cretaceous;  if,  as  asserted,  there  is  found 
no  evidence  of  organic  remains;  what  a 
revelation  to  science  that  here  in  Louisi- 
ana, in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  close  to 
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alluvial  soil  an  upheaval  has  wrung  from 
the  secrets  of  the  earth  the  carboniferous, 
Silurian  and  Cambrian,  and  possibly 
reached  back  to  the  hypogene rocks  oi  the 
primary. 

All  of  this,  however,  is  merely  conjectu- 
ral; but  the  fact  remains  that  the  God  of 
the  Universe  has  plaoed  upon  the  fair 
bosom  of  Louisiana  inexhaustible  quanti- 
ties; aye,  sufficient  to  rear  marble  halls 
and  palaces  over  all  this  broad  land  of 
this  product,  which  has  linked  the  name 
of  Greece  with  the  story  of  her  achitecture 
and  learning  forever;  which  has  marked 
every  epoch  in  Rome  since  Romulus  and 
Remus  played  upon  her  Seven  Hills;  which 
Alexander  and  Hannibal  selected  to  mark 
each  mile  as  they  marched  on  to  the  Con- 
quest of  the  World;  which  Napoleon  found 
time  in  the  midst  of  his  resplendant  career 
to  transport  from  nearly  every  capital  of 
Europe  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  as  the 
most  enduring  memorials  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  achievements ; which  was  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  the  Sepulchre  and  rolled 
back  by  Divine  power  as  the  Son  of  Man 
ascended;  and  which  in  all  ages  and  in 
every  clime  has  been  associated  with 
splendor,  and  power  and  wealth. 

The  Colonel  received  much  applause. 

Mr.  Breedlove  Smith,  of  Louisiana,  was 
introduced  by  the  President,  and  spoke  of 
“New  Orleans  as  an  advangeous  port  for 
the  conduct  of  the  foreign  trade.” 

He  said: 

The  story  of  the  grain  trade  as  carried 
on  at  this  port  forms  an  interest- 
ing chapter  in  its  history  and  that  of  the 
industrial  situation  of  our  section  of  the 
country  which  is  now  being  made  up  be- 
fore this  convention.  It  is  true  that  it 
has  not  financial  prominence  which 
characterises  the  movement  of  cotton 
through  our  Port,  and  does  not  require 
the  force  of  men  to  handle  it  which  that 
staple  does,  nor  on  the  other  hand  per- 
haps, does  it  excite  the  same  local  interest 
that  our  other  sister  staple  sugar,  does,  in 
this  city,  but  never  the  less  as  it  passes 
through  our  doors  it  represents  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  value ; and  gives  em- 
ployment to  a sufficient  number  of  our 
citizens,  besides  moving  the  wheels  of 
commerce  in  other  directions  to  such  an 
extent  that  any  record  of  the  actual  reali- 
ties of  the  situation  and  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future,  so  far  as  our  industries  are 
concerned,  would  indeed  be  incomplete 
were  not  at  least  one  page  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  our  grain  trade. 


Judged  by  the  ordinary  measure  of  time, 
it  has  been  in  existence  as  a trade,  some 
fifteen  years,  having  originated  about 
1873  ; and  j et  to  those  who  have  studied 
it,  and  see  its  possibilities,  it  is  yet  re- 
garded as  in  its  infancy.  Profiting  by  the 
errors  aud  mistakes  of  the  past  and  look- 
ing hopefully  forward  to  the  future,  we 
consider  that  there  is  a field  for  develop- 
ment in  this  trade,  which  is,  perhaps 
second  to  none  in  this  SoutherD  country 
of  ours. 

For  many  years  back,  the  great  grain 
growing  States  of  the  West,  where  was 
produced  all  the  exportable  surplus  of 
this  country,  has  turned  longing  eyes  to 
our  Crescent  City  as  a competitive  outlet 
against  previously  established  channels  of 
trade,  leading  to  points  of  export  in  tbe 
East.  St.  Louis  capital  and  St.  Louis 
enterprise,  assisted  by  its  sister  city, 
Chicago,  embarked  in  this  business  at  the 
time  mentioned,  have  continued  in  it  up 
to  the  present,  and  are  now  ready  to 
make  even  greater  efforts  in  the  future 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  to  secure  for 
it,  its  full  measure  of  development.  The 
first  obstacle  (and  the  history  of  the  grain 
trade  of  this  city  is  a history  of  obstacles 
encountered,  and  as  far  as  we  have  gone, 
obstacles  overcome)  against  which  we  had 
to  contend,  was  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  European  buyers,  to  grain  which  came 
through  this  climate.  They  urged  that 
we  were  absolutely  a tropical  country, 
that  grain  could  not  be  handled  or  stored 
with  safety  in  such  a climate ; that  our 
Gulf  waters  were  so  warm  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  city  so  humid  that  if  no  other 
climatic  difficulties  were  present,  these 
alone,  in  themselves  would  be  sufficient 
to  act  as  a barrier  to  this  trade.  Time 
and  the  inexorable  logic  of  events,  have 
demonstrated  that  these  objections  were 
without  foundation,  but  some  little  labor 
and  some  effort  were  required  of  us  to 
convince  the  world  that  these  conditions 
and  these  obstacles  were  not  insurmount- 
able. We  at  first  had  to  make  the  initial 
shipment  entirely  on  our  own  account ; 
we  bore  the  burden,  we  assumed  the  risk 
and  we  shared  in  the  profit  as  it  then 
existed. 

Having  overcome  this  objection,  gentle- 
nlen,  we  next  found  ourselves  confronted 
w\th  the  interior  or  economic  obstacle  of 
cost  which  we  had  to  meet  and  surmount. 
The  question  arose  as  to  how  we  could 
handle  grain  in  competition  with  those 
already  established  Eastern  routes  at  such 
a rate  of  expense  as  would  enable  us  to 
make  the  business  profitable  to  ourselves 
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and  satisfactory  to  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  it.  I donbt  very  much  if  we 
would  have  a single  barge  of  grain  float- 
ing past  our  doors  to-day  had  it  not  been 
for  the  magnificent  engineering  skill  of 
one  of  the  citizens  of  your  own  city, 
Mr.  President,  who  opened  to  the  world 
the  mouth  of  our  river  which  had  been 
barred  for  such  a period  of  time.  Formerly, 
vessels  could  only  come  to  this  port  draw- 
ing 16  to  18  feet  of  water,  but  with  the  in- 
creased depth  thus  obtained  we  are  now 
able  to  bring  the  heaviest  ships  over  the 
bar,  and  right  up  to  our  very  doors — there- 
by giving  us,  whenever  required,  the  larg- 
est class  of  vessels,  which,  as  can  be  readi- 
ly seen,  means  the  lowest  current  rates  of 
ocean  freight  enabling  us  to  compete  in 
this  item  with  other  ports  previously  be- 
yond our  reach. 

The  next  obstacle  which  confronted  us, 
and  which,  unfortunately,  is  still  an  ob- 
stacle to-day,  but  which,  I hope  will  be 
removed  in  the  course  of  the  near  future, 
is  the  difficult  navigation  of  our  river,  by 
reason  of  its  sand  bars  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, as  well  as  its  periodical  stages  of 
low  water. 

“We,  the  people,”  of  this  Mississippi 
Valley,  are  agitating  this  question  of  river 
improvement  with  the  same  degree  of  per- 
sistence and  determined  earnestness  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  manifest 
on  the  question  of  American  shipping, 
and  we  intend  to  continue  its  agitation 
until  we  obtain  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  us.  We  intend  to  have  this  river  of 
ours  really  and  actually,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  as  well  as  in  theory,  and  in  name 
an  “inland  sea.”  If  we  have  thousands 
of  miles  of  navigable  water,  we  propose 
that  those  navigable  wat  ers  shall  be  what 
they  purport  to  be  navigable  indeed.  Pri- 
marily, we  need  7 to  7£  feet  of  water  from 
St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  and  9 to  10  feet  from 
Cairo  down;  and  I understand,  gentlemen, 
that  these  figures  are  entirely  practicable, 
simply  a question  of  time  and  money — and 
really  when  we  consider  the  unparalleled 
resources  of  our  country,  the  money  re- 
quired sinks  into  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. 

With  a reasonable  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  these  figures  are  obtainable, 
and  simply  propose  to  exercise  our  sov- 
ereign rights  as  “the  people,”  and  insist 
upon  having  them.  We  intend  to  keep 
on  knocking  at  the  doors  of  Congress  un- 
til we  get  them,  (applause);  once  ob- 
tained, then  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
grand  future  for  the  grain  trade  of  New 
Orleans. 


Another  difficulty,  which  is  yet  in  the 
course  of  being  surmounted,  is  the  scar- 
city— the  comparitive  scarcity  of  rail 
transportation  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  by  which  we  could  bring  the  enor- 
mous accumulations  of  Western  grain  at 
interior  points  to  the  banks  of  that  river, 
where  it  could  avail  of  the  cheaper  rates 
of  water  transportation,  for  its  further 
carriage  to  our  city.  The  lines  of  railway 
reaching  the  Mississippi  at  points  above 
St.  Louis,  being  for  the  most  part  only 
in  Western  portions  of  Eastern  trunk 
lines/  are  our  open  and  avowed  competi- 
tors. Those  running  into  St.  Louis  might 
be  called  Neutral  from  the  fact  that  their 
grain  either  comes  down  the  river  to  us 
or  goes  East  by  the  previously  mentioned 
trunk  lines,  as  circumstances  may  deter- 
mine, but  in  those  that  strike  the  river 
at  Cairo  and  points  below,  we  find  our 
natural  allies,  and  though  they  are  as  yet 
but  few  and  far  between,  they  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Wherever  the  Western  con- 
nections of  these  latter  are  increasing 
their  mileage,  and  adding  to  their  connec- 
tions, and  reaching  out  further  and  fur- 
ther in  different  directions,  they  are  ac- 
tively at  work  removing  this  obstacle — 
and  in  time,  when  all  the  ramifications  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  Iowa  railways 
are  as  closely  and  intimately  connected 
with  these  Southern  roads  as  they  now 
are  with  Eastern  lines,  audwhen  the  rap- 
idly approaching  completion  of  the  Den- 
ver & Foit  Worth  Railway  reaching  the 
Mississippi  at  a point  opposite  Vicksburg 
will  give  us  an  additional  system,  we 
shall  then  have  a grand  network  of  feed- 
ers, so  complete  and  comprehensive  that 
the  naturally  resulting  competition  will 
enable  grain  to  be  brought  to  the  Missis- 
sippi river  at  an  absolute  minimum  of 
cost  for  freight.  Then,  gentlemen,  with 
deep  water  from  our  up-river  shipping 
points  and  deep  water  to  the  Sea,  you  can 
see  how  New  Orleans  will  be  in  a position 
to  show  the  possibilities  that  are  in  this 
grain  situation. 

Our  trade  heretofore  has  ranged  in  value 
from  5 to  17  millions  of  bushels  per  an- 
num— these  quantities  have  been  very 
variable,  being  so  largely  dependent,  not 
only  upon  the  extent  of  the  crops  but  also 
upon  the  navigable  condition  of  the  river. 
I do  not  think  it  is  at  all  chimerical  to  say 
that  with  these  obstacles  which  I have  at- 
tempted to  show  you,  removed  and  out 
of  the  way,  we  would  see  an  increase  in 
the  grain  trade  of  this  city  from  50  to  60 
and  even  70  millions  of  bnshels  per  an- 
num. We  are  probably  as  well  equipped 
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for  the  handling  of  this  grain  on  the  river 
in  the  way  of  transportation  as  any  other 
grain  port  in  this  country.  We  have  a 
system  of  barges  and  tow-boats  upon 
which  observation  throughout  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  fails  to  show  any  note- 
worthy improvement.  The  President  of 
this  Mississippi  Va  ley  Transportation 
Company  stated  that  during  an  extended 
trip  over  Europe  two  summers  ago,  in 
which  he  had  made  it  his  special  business, 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  transportation, 
he  found  but  one  single  company  which 
rivalled  his  own  in  extent  of  tonnage  and 
that  was  a company  on  the  river  Danube, 
engaged  like  his  in  handling  agricultural 
as  well  as  other  products,  therefore  we  can 
safely  say  so  far  as  this  feature  of  the 
trade  is  concerned  that  we  are  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder,  but  I may  add  if  there  is 
any  additional  accommodation  needed,  it 
will  be  forthcoming  in  time. 

We  have  a Board  of  Grain  Inspectors 
organized  upon  the  same  basis  as  those  in 
other  recognized  grain  ports  of  the  United 
States — a body  of  gentlemen  of  acknowl- 
edged skill,  energy  and  ability,  and  their 
inspections  and  reports  upon  grain  pass- 
ing under  their  supervision  have  never 
been  questioned.  We  have  also  orga- 
nized, and  in  active  operation  for  some 
few  years  past,  a most  capable  and  ser- 
viceable system  of  marine  inspection. 
There  was  a time  when  that  was  one  of 
the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  against; 
the  cost  of  marine  insurance  on  vessels 
loaded  entirely  with  grain  from  this  port 
to  foreign  or  European  ports  was  excess- 
ive and  out  of  proportion,  as  we  consid- 
ered, to  the  rates  charged  for  similar 
risks  from  Northern  and  Eastern  cities. 
This  Board  of  Marine  Surveyors  is  orga- 
nized like  that  of  the  Board  of  Grain  In- 
spectors, upon  the  same  basis  as  similar 
systems  at  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  statis- 
tics go  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  risk 
to  Underwriters  our  grain  trade  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  country.  I am  informed  by 
one  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with  this 
department  that  since  the  year  1878,  Mr. 
President,  there  have  been  but  five  ves- 
sels lost  out  of  probably  750  to  800  ships, 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  together,  that 
have  been  loaded  at  this  port,  that  is  but 
five  of  them  have  been  lost  at  sea.  I am 
alluding  now  entirely  to  vessels  loaded 
with  bulk  grain,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trade  here  was  regarded  as  exceed- 
ingly dangerous ; indeed  I may  say  that 
this  idea  has  not  been  entirely  removed 
even  yet,  for  there  are  vessels  coming  to 


this  port  to-day  (not  under  the  American 
or  British  flag  however)  that  absolutely 
refuse  to  carry  grain  in  bulk  in  conse- 
quence of  its  imagined  danger.  Of  course, 
in  the  number  of  vessels  spoken  of  above 
carrying  grain,  as  having  been  lost,  I do 
not  include  those  that  have  been  lost  or 
damaged  after  they  had  tied  up  at  their 
wharves  or  come  to  anchor  in  the  harbors 
where  they  had  called  for  coal. 

I think  some  6 or  7 have  30  suffered 
from  various  accidents  which,  however, 
were  in  no  manner,  attributable  to  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  with  which  they  were 
loaded. 

There  have  also  been  some  5 or  6 sailing 
vessels  that  have  also  suffered  in  harbors. 
Since  these  figures  go  to  show  that,  as  far 
as  the  risks  to  underwriters  is  concerned, 
that  the  grain  business  from  this  port  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  city 
or  port  of  our  country. 

Another  objection,  gentleman,  that  we 
have  had  to  face,  and  it  does  look  as  if  the 
story  of  the  grain  trade  was  only  a story 
of  objections,  was,  that  for  quite  a while 
an  occasionally  even  yet,  buyers  objected 
to  the  grain  received  at  this  port  during 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  1 submit 
sir,  that  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  when  grain  is  dangerous  to  handle 
anywhere.  In  what  is  known  as  the  ger 
minating  season.  Corn  has  been  known 
to  pass  out  of  the  condition  of  good  grain 
into  what  is  known  as  heated  in  24  to  48 
hours,  and  I feel  free  to  say  that  our  ex- 
perience in  this  respect  at  this  port  is  but 
a repetition  of  the  experience  of  all  who 
have  ever  handled  corn  from  the  time  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  down  to  the  pres- 
ent moment  if  we  who  agree  to  carry  it 
through  the  city  chose  to  assume  risks  of 
condition  ourselves,  that  is  a p rt  of  our 
own  individual  business,  and  I say  that 
from  the  experience  of  others  and  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  the  objections  thus 
raised  cut  no  greater  appreciable  figure 
in  the  matter  of  its  export,  here  than 
elsewhere. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  common  with  every 
other  American  trade,  and  in  common 
with  every  other  American,  we  grain  peo- 
ple are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  our  wheat  and  our  corn,  our 
oats  and  our  rye,  will  be  carried  in  Ameri- 
can ships,  sailed  by  American  masters. 
And  that  comes  about  not  alone  as  a mat- 
ter of  sentiment,  although  I am  free  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  a great  deal  of  sentiment 
connected  with  that  feeling,  nor  is  it  al- 
together a question  of  patriotism  or  love 
of  country,  although  both  have  their  influ- 
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ence;  but  beyond  and  underlying  all  of 
these  points  there  is  that  bond  of  self  in- 
terest for  us  all,  which,  as  business  men, 
we  understand  and  appreciate,  and  it  is 
this  which  prompts  such  a desire,  and 
while  it  may  not  perhaps  appear  to  be  as 
noble  an  impulse  as  these  others,  it  is  pos- 
sibly more  powerful  than  either,  and  cer- 
tainly as  praiseworthy  in  its  own  particu- 
lar field. 

We  believe  that  our  American  grain  and 
our  American  trade  will  be  helped  and 
fostered  by  being  carried  in  American 
ships,  and  therefore  from  a business  stand- 
point we  look  forward  with  eagerness  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  this 
Convention.  We  believe  that  every 
American  ship  that  crosses  the  trackless 
ocean  is  a drummer,  a commercial  travel- 
ler, as  it  were,  that  is  holding  forth  in- 
ducements to  trade  with  our  country, 
wherever  that  ship  or  wherever  that  flag 
happens  to  be.  (Applause.)  The  Ameri- 
can ship,  gentlemen,  or  indeed,  the  ship 
of  any  nation,  is  something  more  than  the 
wood  and  iron,  the  coal  and  steam,  or  even 
the  flag  that  she  flies,  it  is  something  more 
than  all  these. 

Every  ship  manned  by  the  people  of  its 
own  nation  that  goes  into  a foreign  port 
constitutes  a strong  personal  solicitation 
to  transact  business  with  the  country 
that  sends  it  forth,  not  only  does  the  ves- 
sel itself  speak  for  the  ship- building  quali- 
fications of  its  people,  but  every  officer 
and  every  sailor  who  treads  that  ship’s 
deck,  is  when  he  walks  the  streets  of  a 
foreign  city  an  ad  vertisement  of  the  most 
effectual  character  for  all  the  other  diver- 
sified industries  of  their  country.  In  their 
clothing,  in  their  habits,  in  their  customs, 
in  everything,  they  are  simply  so  many 
commercial  travellers,  spreading  out  their 
samples  before  the  world  and  inviting 
them  to  trade  with  the  Mother  Country, 
and  you  would  as  soon  think,  sir,  as  a 
matter  of  business,  of  entrusting  your 
samples  to  a man  employed  by  your  com- 
petitor and  asking  him  to  take  "charge  of 
them  and  endeavor  to  sell  your  goods,  as 
that  we  should  without  protest  continue 
shipping  our  products  in  British  bottoms. 
[Applause]. 

I consider  that  the  time  has  come  when 
not  only  the  North  and  the  East,  but  also 
the  South  and  the  West,  must  send  out 
these  missionaries  of  trade,  and  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  there  can  be  no  better 
way  of  advancing  our  interest  in  tins  as 
in  every  other  direction,  that  by  fostering 
and  encouraging,  and  demanding  and  in- 


sisting upon,  a recognition  for  our  Ameri- 
can ships.  [Applause]. 

We  have  heard  much  of  over-produc- 
tion, and  various  remedies  have  been  pro- 
posed . 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
over-production  ; by  every  process  of  nat- 
ural logic  or  commercial  reasoning,  it 
is  Under-distribution.  So  long  as  the 
great  mass  of  the  world  are  consumers  of 
any  one  line  of  goods  or  products,  instead 
of  producers,  so  long  will  such  a condition 
of  things  as  over-production  be  impossi- 
ble, provided , all  the  avenues  and  chan- 
nels of  distribution  are  properly  cared  for. 
There  can  be  no  absolute  overproduction 
of  manufactured  cotton  goods,  for  exam- 
ple, until  throughout  the  world  every 
family  and  every  individual,  from  the 
Hottentot  of  Africa  to  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe  have  on  hand  more  than  they 
need  for  present  or  prospective  use.  It  is 
only  when  the  producer,  the  spinner,  fails 
to  go  far  enough  to  find  sufficient  cus- 
tomers that  their  out-put  begins  to  accu- 
mulate. 

So  long  as  the  divine  law  remains  in 
force,  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow;  so  long  doeg1  it 
constitute  a standing  argument  against 
this  idea  of  over-production.  Let  us  look 
to  our  distributive  facilities  and  have  them 
keep  pace  with  our  manufacturing.  In 
this  respect  American  interior  methods  and 
customs  are  either  full  and  ample,  or  are 
increasing  wherever  needed;  but  how 
about  our  external.  How  about  seeking 
trade  with  foreign  countries  ? How  about 
going  abroad  for  a market  for  our  goods  f 
Recognizing  these  natural  economic  laws, 
we  grain  people  join  heartily  in  the  uni- 
versal cry  that  is  now  going  up  from  our 
people,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  for  Amer- 
ican ships  as  affording  the  only  practical 
means  of  ex  ( ending  American  trade  in 
other  lands  and  across  the  seas,  and  we 
must  have  them.  [Applause]. 

Col.  Chas  S.  Hill,  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
vention, delivered  an  elaborate  address  on 
“The  Interest  of  the  American  Laborer  in 
Shipping  and  Ship  Building.” 

The  effort  of  Col.  Hill  was  masterly  in 
every  respect,  and  was  received  with 
liberal  and  well  merited  applause.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  its  publi- 
cation in  pamphlet  form. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Col.  Hill’s  address 
Hon.  S.  R.  Mallory,  of  Florida,  Chairman 
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of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  submit- 
ted the  following : 

Resolved,  As  representatives  of  the  Con- 
vention assembled  in  New  Orleans,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  17  and  18, 1888,  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  immediate  action  of  Con- 
gress in  measures  of  relief  to  the  farmer, 
the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  me- 
chanic and  the  laborer,  whereby  the  sur- 
plus products  of  the  country  may  find  a 
a steady  market  and  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor  assurance  of  permanent  employ- 
ment, we  believe  that  this  will  be  secured 
by  the  extension  of  foreign  commerce,  and 
that  the  best  means  to  this  end  is  an 
“American  merchant  marine,”  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  it  is  the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  this  body  will  be  fully  subserved  by 
the  following  bill: 

THE  TONNAGE  BILL. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  on 
and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall 
be  paid,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  any  vessel,  whether  sail  or 
steam,  built  and  owned  wholly  in  the 
United  States,  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade,  the  sum  of  thirty  cents  per  regis- 
tered ton  for  each  1,000  miles  sailed,  and 
pro  rata  for  any  distanced  travelled  less 
than  1,000  miles  on  any  voyage  or  voyages 
between  this  and  any  foreign  country  or 
countries,  and  the  measure  of  distance 
travelled,  and  the  difference  between  ports 
or  places  in  this  country  and  ports  and 
places  in  foreign  countries,  and  between 
one  foreign  port  or  place  and  another  for- 
eign port  or  place,  and.from  any  designat- 
ed point  of  longitude  or  latitude  to  any 
port  or  place  in  this  country  or  any  for- 
eign country,  shall  be  determined  by 
measurements  which  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  United  States  hydrographic  office  to 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  such  pay- 
ments to  any  vessel  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
paid  on  the  vessel’s  arrival  at  a port  of 
entry  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  prepare  and  promul- 
gate. The  payment  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
cents  per  ton  for  each  1,000  miles  sailed, 
as  herein  provided  to  be  paid  to  vessels 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  shall  con- 
tinue for  the  term  often  years,  and  there- 
after for  another  term  of  nine  years  at  a 
reduction  of  three  cents  per  ton  each  year 
upon  each  1,000  miles  sailed,  and  pro  rata 
for  any  less  distances. 


The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed amid  great  cheering. 

The  following  was  then  offered  by  Capt. 
A.  K.  Miller  and  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  author- 
ized to  have  printed  immediately  the  re- 
solutions just  passed,  and  that  he  further 
be  requested  to  addiess  a copy  to  the 
President  of  the-  United  States,  Congress 
and  to  the  governors  of  each  State  and 
territory  of  the  Union. 

Captain  Woodward  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  a vote  of  thanks  be 
tendered  by  this  Convention  to  the  honor- 
able Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy 
for  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a naval  reserve,  and  to  Admiral 
Porter  of  the  United  States  Navy  for  his 
earnest  advocacy  of  the  revival  of  the 
merchant  marine  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions by  the  national  government. 

Mr.  Edward  Fenner  offered  the  follow- 
ing, which  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Con- 
vention be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
officers  anl  members  of  the  New  Orleans 
Produce  Exchange  for  their  marked  and 
continuous  courtesy  and  attention.  They 
have  well  illustrated  the  proverbial  pro- 
gress of  that  body,  and  have  exceeded 
even  the  usual  full  measure  of  New  Or- 
leans hospitality. 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  thanking 
the  officers  of  the  Convention  and  the 
New  Orleans  press  and  New  York  Marine 
Journal  for  their  services. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Cobb,  of  Florida,  upon  being 
invited  to  address  the  Convention,  spoke 
as  follows : 

Man  pauses  on  the  threshold  of  knowl- 
edge to  admire  the  wisdom  that  stored 
the  sunlight  of  past  ages  in  bodies  of  coal, 
the  metals  for  machinery  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  oils  for  lubrication  in  the  depths 
beneath,  and  endowed  man  with  the 
power  to  evolve  their  application  to  pur- 
poses of  speed,  comfort  and  prosperity  in 
order  to  inaugarate  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  to  men.  In  his  primitive  days 
man  hollowed  a log  of  wood,  and  paddled 
his  own  canoe,  until  social  attractions 
constituted  a community  when  he  framed 
his  logs  into  forms  and  covered  them  with 
rifted  planks,  caulked  their  seams  with 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  launched  the 
craft  for  a crude  voyage,  for  the  increase 
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of  sociability  or  to  acquire  commodities 
to  appease  his  growing  desire  to  evolve. 

When  evolved  sufficiently,  the  commu- 
nity divided  into  parties  of  construction, 
operation  and  administration,  and  nations 
arose  and  commercial  life  took  form 
slowly. 

For  6000  years  he  increased  his  desires. 
In  the  lands  of  the  Orient  he  built  gigan- 
tic cities,  of  gigantic  material,  which  en- 
dure in  Baalbec  the  Pyramids  and  other 
monumental  places,  while  the  cities  of 
other  times,  both  anterior  and  subsequent, 
crumbled  and  perished. 

Generations  after  men  built  from  these 
ruins  other  cities  which  too  have  vanish- 
ed, and  to-day  the  traveler  finds  in  them 
only  the  echoings  of  his  query. 

Why  do  nations  perish  ? 

Why  did  not  Leif  Erickson,  1000  years 
ago  when  he  discovered  America,  build 
an  Empire  ? He  saw  no  universal 
brotherhood  in  man , and  with  his  limited 
desires,  the  gratification  of  sailing  into 
the  unknown,  satisfied  his  love  of  the 
romance  and  he  returned  to  his  blubber 
and  fish  diet  contented  witl»the  extent  of 
his  adventure. 

Columbus  aspired  to  dominate,  his  de- 
sire was  to  build  a nation,  to  evolve  the 
unknown,  and  yet  his  rude  shallop  crafts 
were  as  much  below  the  needs  of  to-day, 
as  they  surpassed  those  of  Leif  Erickson. 
The  four  or  six  knots  they  sailed  cannot 
measure  the  desire  of  social  and  commer- 
cial intercourse  of  to-day. 

We  come  to  the  development  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  wire  and  cable 
and  telephone  bring  us  nearer  the  nations 
5000  miles  away,  than  were  the  ports  of 
Barcelona  and  Palos  in  old  Spain  in  1492. 

The  desire  of  dominion  and  absolute 
authority  over  peoples  by  physical  might, 
has  given  place  to  the  power  of  dominant 
thought,  which  applied  to  the  channels  of 
commerce,  gives  us  the  development  of 
machinery,  an  increased  production  from 
the  application  of  physical  p^wer,  so  that 
our  population  of  sixty  millions  is  a 
greater  factor  in  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion than  five  hundred  millions  of  people 
five  centuries  ago.  Looking  over  the  field 
of  our  opportunities  we  ask,  what  is  the 
mission  of  the  Gulf  States  ? and  especially 
to-day,  “What  is  the  mission  of  the  Gulf 
Ports  ?” 

The  waves  of  immigration  which  have 
followed  parallels  of  latitudes  west  are 
now  diverging  southward.  The  smoke  of 
the  furnaces  smelting  the  metals,  the  deep 
mouthed  shaft  bringing  to  light  the  stored 
treasures  of  condensed  heat,  the  rumble 


of  the  railway  trains  laden  with  the  pro- 
duct of  these  industries  (and  scores  of 
others  proceeding  from  them)  all  combine 
to  press  home  the  question,  What  is  our 
mission  ? 

That  the  rapid  development  of  iron, 
coal  and  wood  industries  will  call  for  new 
markets  is  conceded  by  all,  that  these  are 
ready  to  our  hand  is  well  known  from  the 
able  treaties  upon  our  relations  to  South 
and  Central  America,  and  our  near  neigh- 
bor, Mexico.  That  no  man  of  common 
sense  would  undertake  to  transact  his 
business  between  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago  by  the  help  of  a blind  mule  over 
country  roads  goes  without  saying,  yet 
the  United  States  mail  service  as  now 
administered  by  sea,  to  convey  communi- 
cations of  deep  importance,  must  needs 
make  a detour  of  ten  thousand  miles  via 
Liverpool  or  some  other  European  port, 
and  is  a cause  of  derision  on  the  part  of 
the  Aborigines  whose  trained  runners 
were  in  advance  ofthe  methods  in  favor 
with  the  late  Postmaster  General  in  mat- 
ters*appertaining  to  the  sea  is  well  known. 

These  mummyfied  methods  must  be 
revolutionized,  the  immense  prosperity 
impending  upon  us  demands  rapid  com- 
munication, this  we  must  and  shall  have. 
Steamship  lines  from  New  Orleans,  Mo- 
bile and  Pensacola,  the  centres  of  indus- 
try converge  upon  these  three  ports.  New 
Orleans  with  the  advantage  of  large  cap- 
ital, trained  merchants,  versed  in  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  American 
Latin  races,  her  wide-spread  reputation 
for  generous  dealing,  leads  in  the  march 
of  mental  domination. 

Pensacola  several  hundred  miles  nearer 
the  centres  of  new  industries,  and 
their  supplies,  will  second  all  her  efforts 
to  establish  longitudinal  commerce,  while 
her  near  proximity  to  the  Gulf  gives  her 
a salubrious  clime  and  economy  in  all 
maratime  movements. 

But  more  than  this  is  needed,  when  the 
acceleration  of  development,  calls  for 
such  vast  supplies  of  skill  and  educated 
forces,  how  can  we  meet  these  wants  f 

The  boys  ofthe  South  must  needs  fall 
behind  the  boys  of  the  West  and  East 
unless  we  provide  at  once  means  adequate 
to  the  demand. 

Special  education  is  required,  not  in 
matters  purely  commercial,  but  in  that 
which  creates  the  opportunity  for  com- 
merce. 

The  steamship  must  be  constructed,  and 
when  built  manned  by  intelligence  and 
skill.  Our  boys  must  have  opportunity 
to  acquire  in  Industrial  schools,  in  Insti- 
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tutes  of  Technology,  that  knowledge  of 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  ap- 
plied mechanics  which  shall  enable  them 
•peedily  to  take  part  in  this  industrial 
movement. 

The  States  and  cities  must  provide  for 
them,  not  as  parental  authority,  but  as 
an  investment  for  their  own  increase  in 
wealth,  and  higher  civilization. 

This  is  not  only  the  States  opportunity, 
but  their  duty  as^  guardians  of  public  in- 
terests. One  hundred  years  ago  appren- 
ticeships of  seven  years  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  a boy  to  acquire  mechanical 
art,  the  first  two  years  were  spent  in 
scullion  duties,  two  more  in  learning  the 
use  of  tools  and  the  three  remaining 
years  in  laboring  for  his  masters  profit. 
To-day,  in  Industrial  Schools  properly  con 
ducted  a course  of  two  years,  will  not 
only  teach  them  the  use  of  tools  in  par- 
ticular branches  of  artisan  industry,  but 
give  them  also  broad  insight  into  rela- 
tive branches  of  mechanics. 

With  proper  schools  of  industry,  and 
the  knowledge  ot  the  language  spoken  by 
our  Latin  American  neighbors,  our  boys 
will  build  our  own  steamships,  manufac- 
ture metalic  and  textile  fabrics,  introduce 
them  into  those  countries,  our  near-by 
neighbors,  and  becoming  many  of  them 
residents  of  those  countries  assimilate  our 
methods  of  progress  until  one  universal 
banner  of  peace  shall  cover  the  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  new  world. 

Citizens  of  New  Orleans,  1 cannot  in 
any  better  way  enforce  the  value  of  mar- 
itime pursuits  and  education  than  by 
pointing  to  the  State  of  my  nativity, 
Maine,  whose  rugged  and  picturesque 
sea  coasts  have  sent  on  world-wide  mis- 
sions of  peace  and  good  will  to  her  sons — 
Masters  of  the  noble  ships  she  builded, 
who  in  every  nation  and  clime  have  car- 
ried our  gallant  emblem  of  Sovereignty, 
and  in  many  ports  have  planted  them- 
selves homes  and  aided  in  building  their 
prosperity.  I need  only  instance  to  you  ? 
the  well-known  forms  of  Captains  Wood 
ward  and  Miller,  on  this  floor  to-day  to 
secure  your  hearty  aid  for  the  Southern 
boys  in  their  opportunity  to  work  out 
the  mission  of  the  Gulf  ports.  God  speed 
that  mission.  [This  address  was  liberally 
applauded. 

In  response  to  calls,  Mr.  Frank  Baker 
of  New  York  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen— I will 
not  detain  you,  but  simply  to  say  that 
during  the  past  few  years  most  all  of 
you  have  read  in  the  columns  of  the 


Marine  Journal  what  I might  say  here. 
But  I wish  to  state  that  my  observation 
has  been,  in  roaming  around  the  country 
recently,  in  fact  for  the  past  few  months, 
that  the  interest  in  the  American  Shipping 
and  Industrial  League  is  on  the  increase. 
Wherever  I have  met  men  who  were  ed- 
ucated on  this  subject  they  have 
readily  fallen  in  with  my  views.  And 
those  that  were  uneducated  upon 
that  subject,  and  they  compose  the  intelli- 
gent mass  of  the  people,  were  willing  to 
be  convinced,  and  are  readily  convinced 
when  facts  are  presented  to  them.  Now, 
I wish  1o  make  a suggestion  to  those  who 
have  the  League  in  charge,  that  they 
should  go  into  the  interior  more.  I en- 
deavored to  impress  that  fact  upon  the 
Convention  at  Birmingham.  It  is  in  the 
interior,  the  central  points,  where  the 
people  want  to  be  educated.  There  are  a 
few,  like  my  friend  Gov.  Stanard  of  Mis- 
souri, who  are  fully  acquainted  with  the 
objects  of  the  League,  but  there  are  mil- 
lions, the  largest  portion  of  them  in  the 
producing  sections  of  the  country,  that 
have  very  littl#  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  work  that  has  been  performed 
by  the  League  for  the  past  few  years  is 
an  astonishing  one,  really  an  astonishing 
one  Commencing  but  two  years  ago, 
with  a handful  of  men,  to-day,  the  advo- 
cates of  shipping,  through  the  labors  and 
efforts  of  the  League,  number,  I should 
say,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  I see  no 
reason  why,  in  the  next  year  or  two,  they 
should  not  number  the  entire  population 
of  the  United  States.  [Applause.]  As  I 
remarked,  go  into  the  interior ; go  in 
among  the  producers ; go  in  among  those 
men  who  are  vitally  interested.  At 
Washington,  as  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  pres- 
ent and  will  testify,  a gentleman  who  is 
familiar  with  the  statistics,  presented 
several  facts,  and  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent was  this,  that  7,500,000  of  our  popu- 
lation are  agriculturalists,  and  therefore 
they  are  vitally  interested  in  the  exten 
sion  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  American 
bottoms. 

Statistics  are  exceedingly  convincing, 
and  prove  to  us  conclusively  that,  in 
order  to  interest  the  agricultural  portion 
of  our  population  we  must  have  Ameri- 
can ships  to  carry  our  products  abroad. 

And  another  thing,  gentlemen  : Con- 
sider the  fact  that  about  one-sixth  of  our 
circulating  medium  every  year  is  sent 
across  the  water  to  enrich  foreigners.  In 
ten  years  that  means  one  billion  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Just  think  of 
that. 
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Gentlemen,  shall  we  permit  foreigners 
to  carry  our  products  and  our  money 
away  in  their  own  bottoms?  I for  one 
say  no.  Iam  an  American,  and  I am  in 
favor  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the 
American  ship.  [Loud  applause]. 

After  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
point a committee  of  seven  on  legislation, 
the  Convention  adjourned  sine  die  amid 
enthusiastic  applause  and  three  hearty 
cheers  for  the  American  ship  and  the 
national  flag. 

THE  LADIES’  RECEPTION. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion, the  chairs,  tables  and  other  funiture 
used  for  the  convention  were  removed, 
and  the  large  Produce  Exchauge  room 
was  turned  into  a ballroom. 

The  room  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting,  while  on  the 
speaker’s  stand  and  all  sides  of  the  room 
there  were  arranged  trees  and  plants  of 
different  varieties,  the  whole  forming  a 
very  pretty  picture 

The  reception  was  fixed  for  8 o’alock, 


and  not  long  after  that  hour  the  room  was 
filled  with  beautiful  women  in  neat  and 
becoming  costumes,  and  men  in  costume  de 
rigueuer. 

An  orchestra  discoursed  sweet  music, 
and  before  8:30  o’clock  the  ball  was  in 
motion  and  dancing  was  kept  up  until  a 
late  hour. 

In  the  rear  of  the  room  the  supper  ta- 
bles were  arranged.  They  were  neatly 
decorated  with  flowers  and  laden  with 
the  best  the  market  affords,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  champagne,  al^  of  which  was 
served  by  courteous  gentlemen  to  the  fair 
sex. 

The  reception  was  a perfect  success  in 
every  way,  nothing  having  been  neglected 
which  went  to  make  the  affair  enjoyable. 

Among  those  who  attended  the  recep- 
tion were  the  delegates  from  other  sec- 
tions, many  of  whom  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  daughters.  The  visit- 
ors were  highly  pleased  with  the  reception 
tendered  them  last  night,  which  will  long 
be  remembered  by  all  who  attended. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  following  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive paper  on  • 

“THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL,” 

by  Mr.  J.  O.  Nixon,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans, 
was  receivod  too  late  to  be  read  to  the 
Convention : 

Take  down  your  map  showing  the  Carri- 
bean  8ea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
countries  bordering  thereon.  Into  the 
northern  part  of  this  vast  inland  sea  the 
turbid  waters  of  the  Mississippi  pour 
measureless  floods  which  Lave  been  ac- 
cumulated from  every  hill  and  valley  and 
mountain  between  the  Alleghanies  and 
the  Rockies,  from  the  Northern  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States  to  the  Gulf,  the 
mighty  river  forming  thus  a gate-way 
through  which  the  commerce  of  half  a 
continent  ought  to  find  its  way  to  distri- 
bution through  the  borders  o£  the  great 
republic.  Let  your  eye  go  further  over 
the  map,  and  trace  the  course  which  com- 
merce pursues  on  its  way  from  the  Atlan- 
tic Ports  of  the  United  States  westward 
to  the  Pacific,  and  westward  again  to  the 
rich  regions  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  new 
British  empire  south  of  the  equator, 
Australia.  The  route  to  the  Pacific  coast 
by  land,  the  route  to  China,  Japan  and 
Australia  is  either  partially  by  land  west- 
ward and  then  across  the  Pacific,  or  east- 
ward across  the  Atlantic  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  thence  to  China  and  India  ; 
and  in  either  event  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
are  left  unploughed  by  the  keels  of  com- 
merce, and  the  vast  water-ways  composed 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  are 
left  unused,  and  all  that  fertile  region  of 
the  globe  which  lies  on  the  Western  con- 
tinent between  the  Tropics,  instead  of  be 
ing  on  the  route  of  the  great  commercial 
transactions  of  the  world  is  one  side  of  the 
travel,  and  is  simply  a portion  of  the 
globe  to  be  visited  but  not  traversed.  This 
condition  of  the  world’s  commerce  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain ; it  is  contrary 


to  the  interests  of  American  commerce; 
opposed  to  the  welfare  of  American  mer- 
chants and  impeding  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  American  Republic.  It 
is  time  that  there  should  be  a girdle 
around  the  earth ; the  imperative  demand 
of  the  world’s  trade  is  uninterrupted 
water  communication  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States  west- 
ward through  the  Pacific  to  the  Empires 
of  the  East.  Wherever  we  look  we  are 
taught  the  great  object  lesson  of  how 
man,  armed  with  the  engines  created  by 
science,  has  overcome  obstacles  which 
nature  has  placed  in  his  way.  When  there- 
fore, we  are  told  that  it  is  proposed  to  cut 
through  the  Nicaraguan  Isthmus  a prac- 
ticable channel  tor  ships  to  utilize  the 
stretches  of  water  which  lie  in  that 
Isthmus  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Pacific,  and  to  complete  the  channel 
which  nature  has  so  well  begun,  it  seems 
to  a man  of  a reflective  miud  no  more 
than  the  performance  of  a completely 
necessary  work.  It  is  essential,  that  this 
enterprise  be  accomplished ; it  is  essential 
to  speak  in  the  most  limited  sense  to  the 
interests  of  New  Orleans.  Thi3  city  would 
naturally  be  the  base  of  supplies  during 
the  construction  of  such  a gigantic  work. 
Its  laborers,  its  mechanics  would  be  al- 
most entirely,  its  engineers  to  a great  ex- 
tent drawn  from  amongst  us.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  work  will  give  such  an  im- 
petus to  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  as  no 
city  ancient  or  modern  has  ever  received 
from  any  single  event.  It  will  pour  into 
her  bosom  the  boundless  treasures  of  com  • 
merce  of  the  East ; it  will  garner  into  her 
ware-houses  the  products  of  the  fields  of 
China  and  the  looms  of  India;  it  would 
bring  to  her  for  distribution  along  the 
banks  of  the  “Great  Father  of  Waters,” 
the  commerce  of  half  a world. 

But  the  matter  has  a broader  effect  than 
that  which  it  will  produce  upon  our  city  ; 
it  is  a thing  which  interests  our  whole 
country,  and  will  benefit  the  entire  Re- 
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public.  Such  an  event  as  the  opening  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal  will  change  the 
axis  of  the  commercial  world ; it  will  be  a 
greater  revolution  than  was  effected  when 
the  sands  of  the  Egyptian  Desert  were 
made  to  yield  a passage  to  the  modern 
steamship  under  the  magic  touch  of  mod- 
ern engineering  because  the  opening  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Canal  would  immediately 
bring  into  commercial  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  a vast  expanse  of  coun- 
try, whose  communication  with  the  other 
portion  of  the  world  has  heretofore  been 
merely  sporadic  and  occasional.  I do  not 
think  that  I go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
expression  of  a healthy  and  genuiue  pa- 
triotism, when  I state  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  American  Government  to  see  that 
when  that  great  event  is  consummated  ; 
when  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  are  linked  in  indissoluble 
communion  ; that  the  enterprise  shall  be 
absolutely  and  entirely  the  result  of  Amer- 
ican engineering,  American  skill,  Ameri- 
can labor,  and  under  the  complete  and 
permanent  control  of  persons  of  American 
ideas  and  American  citizenship.  The 
Monroe  doctrine  has  received  the  hearty 
acquiescence  of  all  Americans  since  that 
great  American  first  promulgated  it ; and 
the  natural  corollary  and  deduction  from 
that  doctrine  and  its  enforcement  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  Americans  to  control  so 
important  a matter  as  the  communication 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  tho  Pa- 
cific. English  statesmen  grasped  the  im- 
portance of  English  control  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  lavished  millions  of  pounds  to 
obtain  it ; American  statesmen  should  be 
none  the  less  sagacious  in  seizing  the  op- 
portunity to  obtain  American  control  of 
the  water  communication  through  the 
American  continent.  It  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, clearly  within  the  functions  of  the 
Government  to  obtain  by  all  honorable 
means  such  control  for  American  citizens. 
The  method  of  obtaining  it  must  be  left 
fco  Congress.  If  a mere  charter  to  a com- 
pany of  individuals  would  secure  such  a 
gigantic  boon  to  the  American  people  let 
them  have  it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  of  the  money  which  the  American 
Government  holds  in  trust  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  let  it  be  used. 

The  Government  has  not  hesitated  to 
loan  its  credit  to  develop  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways, and  it  was  right  to  do  so,  because 
in  so  doing  it  built  up  American  indus- 
tries, planted  new  pepulations  in  desert 
countries,  and  redeemed  a vast  empire 
from  the  wilderness;  it  has  used  the 
money  of  the  people  to  improve  our  har- 


bors and  rivers,  so  that  American  com- 
merce may  find  more  facilities  and  be 
more  advantageously  conducted ; it  has 
not  hesitated  to  spend  the  money  of  the 
people  to  remove  the  obstructions  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  now  the 
great  river  rolls  its  yellow  waves  unvexed 
to  the  sea.  These  expenditures  were  right 
and  just,  because  they  were  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  people.  It  were  fully 
as  right  and  fully  as  just  to  spend  the 
money  of  the  American  people  to  create  a 
water  highway  through  this  American 
continent,  and  to  see  that  such  a highway 
should  be  built  by  Americans,  and  shall 
remain  under  American  control  forever. 
In  the  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy, 
for  commercial  existence,  this  nation  can 
not  afford  to  waive  or  lose  a single  coign 
of  vantage  ; shall  we  then  permit  by  in- 
action one  of  our  rivals  to  grasp  the  rich 
prize  which  the  control  of  an  American 
inter-oceanic  canal  will  be  to  the  nation 
who  obtains  it  ? Once  lost  it  can  r ever  be 
regained;  the  nation  that  first  establishes 
such  a highway  of  commerce  will  obtain 
thereby  such  an  impetus  as  can  be  given 
by  no  other  single  factor  in  the  world’s 
progress. 

To  this  Convention  belongs  peculiarly 
the  function  of  forwarding  all  means  that 
may  aid  in  the  development  of  American 
shipping.  Every  enterprise  looking  to 
that  end  is  entitled  to  our  cordial  support; 
therefore,  when  there  is  presented,  as 
there  has  been,  a coherent  and  definite 
plan  for  the  bringing  together  of  the 
Gulf  and  the  Pacific  through  the  Nica- 
raguan route,  when  that  plan  is  pushed 
by  capitalists,  endorsed  by  scientists,  and 
approved  by  the  Nicaraguan  government, 
it  should  receive  from  all  Americans  sym- 
pathy and  substantial  encouragement, 
and  if  the  action  of  the  Government  is 
necessary  to  further  the  design,  it  is 
within  the  province  and  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  American  Congress  to  in  this  way 
encourage  and  promote  American  enter- 
prise, American  commerce,  American  in- 
terests. 

The  following  communications  by  let- 
ter and  wire  were  received  and  read  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Convention  : 

LETTERS. 

From  A.  Vanderbilt  of  New  York: 

New  York,  Feb.  13,  1888. 
Col.  Eobt.  C.  Wood,  Secretary  and 

Commissioner  American  Shipping 

and  Industrial  League , 

New  Orleans , La. 

My  Dear  Col  : — Our  flag  is  only  known 
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and  seen  within  the  limits  of  our  country. 
Our  influence  abroad  no  longer  exists.  At 
last  the  South  has  caught  up  the  stand- 
ard and  calls  for  volunteers  to  help  restore 
it  to  the  front  on  the  broad  seas  as  of  old. 
Will  the  country  respond  ? 

We  should  have  equipments  equal  to 
our  competitors,  having  the  most  im- 
proved ship-building  plants  and  marine 
sustained  by  government  aid  through 
subsidy,  bounty  or  naval  reserve  fund. 

Sixty  millions  people  and  six  thousand 
miles  of  sea  coast  should  possess  their 
share  of  the  over-sea  carrying  trade.  We 
are  not  well  rounded  out  physically  for 
defense  or  offense  with  this  arm  paralyzed, 
Our  physical  condition  should  be  kept 
perfect,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  At  pre- 
sent one  arm  hangs  feeble  and  powerless 
at  our  side.  In  the  event  of  war  we  must 
defend  ourselves  with  but  one  arm  while 
our  enemy  assails  us  with  both  right  and 
left  well  developed,  in  army  and  navy. 

The  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives by  Hon.  Amos  J.  Cummings, 
of  New  York,  for  a merchant  marine,  and 
the  efforts  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitthorne,  of 
Tennessee,  for  a naval  reserve,  I trust 
will  receive  your  encouragement. 

I greatly  regret  that  I cannot  be  present 
at  the  Convention  in  response  to  the  invi- 
tation with  which  I am  honored.  With 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  this  patriotic 
uprising  at  the  South, 

I remain  yours  very  truly, 

aaron  Vanderbilt. 


From  Hon.  L.  M.  Merritt,  of  Florida: 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  February  14,  1888. 
Bolt.  (J.  Wood,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Com- 
missioner American  Shipping  and  In- 
dustrial League , New  Orleans,  La. : 

Dear  Sir:  —Regretting  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attend,  I tender  through 
you  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  success  of 
your  Convention,  and  the  fact  that  New 
Orleaus  has  taken  up  the  banner  of  the 
cause  of  American  ships  and  American 
industries  satisfies  me  she  will  plant  it  on 
the  ramparts  of  success 

Your  city  situated  on  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  river  is  the  natural  out- 
let of  the  great  and  teeming  West. 

The  objects  of  our  League  are  indenti- 
fied  with  your  own,  and  what  builds  up 
its  patriotic  purposes  will  also  result  in 
making  New  Orleans  a great  ship-building 
and  industrial  port, 

Respectfulty  yours, 

L.  M.  MERRITT, 

Second  Vice-Pres.  A.  S.  and  I.  League. 
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From  James  Henry  Harris,  of  Illinois: 

Lake  Shore  and  Mississippi  Valley  1 1 
Department.  > 

Chicago,  III  , February  13,  1888,  ) 

Col.  B.  C.  Wood,  New  Orleans: 

Dear  Sir: — Will  you  kindly  accept  the 
fraternal  greeting  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Mississippi  department  in  this  your  Con- 
vention which  you  open  on  the  16th  inst. 
In  thus  offering  you  the  greetings  of  the 
Lake  Shore  department  I am  constrained 
to  extend  to  you  my  own  personal  feeling 
as  coming  from  one  who  after  nineteen 
years  of  service  found  his  occupation  gone 
through  the  downfall  of  American  ship- 
ping. While  we  ask  for  aid  for  ocean 
tonnage  let  us  not  forget  the  inland  ques- 
tion, for  increased  inlaud  navigation 
means  food  for  ocean  tonnage.  American 
seamen  must  have  American  ships  to  work 
upon.  Wishing  you  God  speed, 

I am  yours  truly, 

JAMES  HENRY  HARRIS, 

Department  Secretary. 


From  Wm.  E.  Schmertz,  of  Pennsylvania: 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  ) 
Pittsburg,  Pa  , Feb.  13th,  1888.  ) 

Mr.  B.  C.  Wood,  Secretary  American  Ship- 
ping and  Industrial  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Dear  Sir. — We  beg  leave  to  acknowl- 
edge the  honor  of  your  invitation  to  send 
delegates  to  your  meeting  16th,  17th  and 
18th  inst.,  and  regret  that  we  find  it  im- 
possible for  any  of  our  members  to  be  pres- 
ent. We  have  however  taken  the  liberty  of 
requesting  B.  D.  Wood,  Esq.,  residing  in 
your  city,  a former  Pittsburger  and  largely 
identified  withgone  of  its  most  prominent 
interests,  to  represent  us.  The  Pittsburg- 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  taken  a deep 
interest  in  the  objects  of  the  League 
since  its  origin,  and  sent  a delegate  to 
the  Boston  meeting  (Report  Enclosed)  and 
also  to  the  late  meeting  in  Washington 
City  We  do  noc  think  the  importance 
of  the  prompt  restoration  of  American 
shipping  can  be  exaggerated,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  sentiment  in  fayor  of  such 
action  as  is  incorporated  in  present  Ton- 
nage Bill  before  Congress,  is  increasing 
to  such  an  extent  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people,  that  Congress  will  be 
compelled  to  grant  such  protection  as 
will  give  American  ships  an  equal  chance 
with  those  of  other  Governments.  All 
that  is  asked,  is  an  equal  chance.  The 
request  is  reasonable,  and  should  be 
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promptly  granted.  We  congratulate  your 
city  on  being  the  birth  place  of  the 
League  that  has  already  accomplished 
so  much  and  we  hope  that  such  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  its  objects  at  your  meet- 
ing, that  the  friends  at  Washington  will 
be  encouraged  to  boldly  and  success- 
fully proclaim  that  “ American  shipping 
must  be  restored.” 

Yours,  truly, 

W.  E.  SCHMERTZ,  President. 
G.  FOLLANSBEE,  Supt. 


From  E.  F.  Gage  of  New  Hampshire  : 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Feb.  13,  1888. 
Hon.  Robt.  Wood,  Neiv  Orleans , La : 

Dear  Sir — It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  write  you  a few  lines  previous  to  the 
Shipping  League  Convention,  which  is 
to  be  held  in  your  city  on  the  16th,  17th, 
and  18th  insts.  I deeply  regret  my  ina- 
bility to  be  present,  but  business  obliga- 
tions prevent  me  from  attending. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  your 
beautiful  city  during  the  time  of  the 
World’s  Expositions.  The  second  time  I 
acted  as  State  Commissioner  for  New 
Hampshire,  and  during  that  time  the 
American  Shipping  League  was  formed. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  note  the 
wonderful  success  that  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Shipping  League  the  past  two 
years. 

I think  it  has  cast  an  influence  on  many 
Northern  business  men,  so  they  are  get- 
ting out  of  the  idea  of  buying  foreign 
built  ships,  or  importing  the  raw  material 
for  building  them.  As  I have  already 
stated  in  a former  letter  to  the  League, 
we  might  as  well  think  of  importing  raw 
material  for  locomotives,  steam  engines 
and  cotton  machinery 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  travel 
through  the  iron  and  lumber  districts  of 
the  South,  and  I am  satisfied  they  have 
abundance  of  raw  material  that  could  be 
converted  into  first  class  ships.  Our 
country  is  filled  with  skilled  mechanics 
capable  of  manufacturing  them.  The 
South  has  plenty  of  fine  hnrbors  to  float 
them.  The  products  of  hundreds  of  other 
industries  enter  into  the  building  of  an 
ocean  steamer. 

If  our  Government  would  subsidise  our 
ship  building  interest,  the  same  as  Eng- 
land and  France  have  already  dont , our 
ship  yards  would  be  full  of  business,  from 
Maine  to  Oregon.  Our  Government  has 
a large  surplus  which  it  has  collected 
from  the  people.  Why  not  return  a part 
of  it  to  build  up  this  great  industry  ? We 


pride  ourselves  upon  being  the  most  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  and  agricultural 
country  in  the  world.  I see  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  carry  our  own  goods 
and  our  own  mails  in  our  own  ships. 

A powerful  merchant  marine  is  a great 
help  to  the  navy  in  a time  of  war  It 
keeps  the  country  full  of  marine  sailors 
and  ship-carpenters  for  active  service. 

The  Industrial  League  must  ontinue  to 
add  influential  members  throughout  the 
country.  The  time  will  come  when  Con- 
gress will  be  filled  with  influential  men, 
who  will  be  willing  to  vote  the  means  to 
build  up  our  merchaut  marine,  the  navy, 
improve  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  edu- 
cate the  illiterate  of  our  country. 

Hoping  that  your  meeting  wiil  prove  a 
success,  I remain, 

Very  irulv  yours, 

JE.  F.  CAGE, 

Sec’y  Am.  Shipping  League  for  N.  H. 


From  A.  J.  Fuller  of  Maine : 

Bath,  Me.,  February  15th,  1888. 

To  the  Industrial  and  Shipping  League , 
New  Orleans , La. 

In  behalf  of  the  Bath  Board  of  Trade, 
I s6nd  greeting  to  your  League  now  in 
session,  and  will  say  that  we  are  in  per- 
fect accord  and  sympathy  with  our 
friends  on  the  Gulf  coast  in  their  efforts 
to  revive  the  commercial  marine.  We 
believe  it  to  be  a National  Industry,  of 
vital  importance,  and  a great  national 
necessity,  that  this  Government  can  illy 
afford  to  ignore  much  longer.  We  shall 
most  heartily  cooperate  with  you  to  re- 
vive our  commercial  marine  to  its  former 
grandeur.  We  have  a great  work  before 
us,  and  thus  the  more  necessity  for  per- 
fect concert  of  action,  for  I believe  if 
united  we  shall  succeed,  when  if  divided 
we  may  fail  of  success.  This  is  so  much  of  a 
a National  matter,  that  the  cry  of  monop- 
oly, falls  to  the  ground  at  once.  This 
question  of  reviving  our  commerce  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  every  section 
of  the  country,  a*id  if  the  few  thousands  of 
commercial  men,  who  are  struggling  to 
restore  our  merchant  marine  succeed,  our 
childrens  children,  will  have  cause  to 
thank  God  that  we  once  lived  to  give 
battle  in  favor  of  this  great  National  ne- 
cessity. Let  every  section  of  your  noble 
country  be  determined  as  one  man,  that 
our  commercial  marine  must  and  shall  be 
restored . Don’t  for  one  moment,  I en- 
treat you,  entertain  the  idea  to  give  up 
the  ship.  I trust  your  League  may  be 
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a perfect  success,  and  be  assured  you  have 
our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  J.  FULLER, 

President  of  Bath  Board  of  Trade. 


From  Hon.  J.  N.  Dolph,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Oregon  : 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  10, 1888. 
To  the  Presiding  Officer,  New  Orleans  Ship- 
ping Convention: 

Sir: — In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the  North 
Pacific  coast,  I send  you  a hearty  greeting 
and  encouragement  in  the  good  work 
which  you  inaugurated  less  than  two 
years  ago,  and  which  has  developed  so 
wonderfully  in  an  association  of  national 
identity  and  of  remarkable  strength. 

J.  N.  DOLPH. 


From  Col.  Wm.  Preston  Johnston,  Presi- 
dent of  Tulane  University  of  La.: 

New  Orleans,  January  30,  1888. 
Col.  Eoht.  C.  Wood,  Secretary  and  Commis- 
sioner American  Shipping  and  Industrial 
League,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  polite  invitation  to  at- 
tend the  National  Convention  of  the 
American  Shipping  and  Industrial  League 
in  February  16,  17  and  18  has  been 
received 

Recoguizing  the  vital  importance  of  the 
interests  under  consideration  it  will  give 
me  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  conviction 
by  presence  at  your  meeting. 

With  great  personal  regard,  I am  very 
sincerely  and 

Respectfully  yours, 

Wm.  PRESTON  JOHNSTON. 

From  Wm.  W.  Bates,  Manager  o±  The 
Inland  Lloyds  Register,  Buffalo,  N.  Y : 

Buffalo,  N.  J.,  January  23,  1888. 
Eoht.  C.  Wood,  Esq.,  Commissioner  Ameri- 
can Shipping  and,  Industrial  League, 
Neiv  Orleans,  La.: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  kind  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceediugs  of  the  Conven- 
tion next  month  has  been  received  with 
gratification.  While  I do  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  visit  your  city,  as  I would 
much  like  to  do  on  the  occasion  selected 
for  f he  meeting,  I will  try  to  write  you 
some  words  of  cheer  on  the  subject  mooted. 
Ship-building  is  a grand  and  enchanting 


industry,  well  calculated  to  lift  up,  ^ 
broaden  out  and  diguifv  the  people  who 
conduct  the  business.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  Southern  character.  Once 
enlist  the  pride  of  the  South  in  the  build- 
ing of  American  ships,  and  thereafter  God 
help  the  nation  that  undertakes  to  bind 
the  pinions  of  the  United  States. 

I shall  rejoice  to  greet  the  day  when 
every  seaport  in  the  South  shall  build  and 
sail  its  own  ships  and  steamers,  as  of 
right  it  should.  For  iron  and  steel  ship- 
building yours  is  the  natural  section  of 
the  country.  You  have  the  materials  in 
abundance,  the  labor,  the  freights  to  be 
carried,  and  nothing  is  lacking  to  prevent 
the  South  taking  the  lead  in  building, 
running  and  excelling  in  ships  but  ex- 
perience. That  will  soon  come  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  W.  BATES. 


TELEGRAMS. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Feb.  16,  1888. 
Chairman  of  Convention  American  Shipping 
and  Industrial  League,  New  Orleans. 

Greetings  to  the  Convention  with  re- 
grets that  I cannot  be  with  you  to  help 
swell  the  chorus  of  protest  raised  by  the 
allied  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country  against  the  Congressional  inac- 
tion regarding  aid  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  of  patriotic  determina 
tion  to  stand  by  the  sinking  ship  if  we 
all  go  down  together. 

H.  T.  GAUSE, 

Vice-President  the  Harlan  & Hollings- 
wrorth  Co.,  Iron  Ship  Builders. 

New  York,  February  16,  1888. 
Eoht.  C.  Wood,  New  Orloans,La.: 

The  question  before  you  to-day  inter- 
ests every  citizen  of  this  country.  Un- 
less some  practical  plan  is  soon  adopted 
and  put  into  operation  there  will  be  no 
American  foreign  shipping  interest  left  to 
revive. 

JOHN  G.  ROACH, 
President  Ship  Yard,  Chester,  Pa. 


Scranton,  Penn.,  February  15, 1888. 
D.  L.  Mitchell,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New 
Orleans,  La.: 

Regret  to  say  that  sickness  prevents 
compliance  with  your  request. 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 
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P San  Francisco,  February  15,  1888. 

« C/ias.  /S'.  Secretary  of  Convention,  New 
Orleans,  La.: 

We  want  American  built  ships  under 
the  American  flag  on  the  Pacific,  and  ap- 
prove your  efforts,  which  shall  always 
have  our  earnest  assistance. 

WILLIAM  L.  MERRY, 
President  Pacific  Branch. 


New  York,  February  16,  1888. 
Bobt.  C.  Wood,  New  Orleans,  La.: 

Best  wishes  for  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
to-day.  Regret  I cant  be  with  you. 

GEO.  E.  WEED, 
President  Morgan  Iron  Works. 


New  York,  February  16th,  1888. 
Chas.  S.  Hill,  New  Orleans  La.  : 

Vermont  shut  within  her  mountains, 
remote  from  the  sea  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  Gulf  ports  in  their  demand  for 
National  aid  in  recovering  the  supremacy 
of  American  built  ships  on  the  sea  and 
our  share  of  the  world’s  commerce, 

EDWARD  H.  RIPLEY. 


New  York,  February  17th,  1888. 
Hon.  Joseph  Wheeler,  President  American 
Shipping  and  Industrial  League  New 
Orleans,  La.  : 

Congratulations  on  success  of  your  Con- 
vention. New  York  gave  you  earnest  re- 
sponse at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  yes- 
terday. The  South  will  yet  spread  our 
stars  and  stripes  abroad.  Don’t  give  up 
the  ship. 

JAMES  E.  WARD. 


New  York,  February  17th,  1888. 
Capt.  A.  K.  Miller,  New  Orleans,  La.  : 

Public  meeting  of  workingmen  under 
auspices  of  “Workingmens  Municipal 
Reform  League  in  fa'  or  of  Tonnage  Bill 
send  congratulations.” 

A.  H.  GALLAHUE. 


HALL  OF  MEETING— DECORATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  handsome 
and  spacious  hall  of  the  New  Orleans  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  which  was  courteously 


furnished  for  the  occasion.  The  hall  was 
handsomely  and  appropriately  decorated. 
Just  above  the  President’s  rostrum  was  a 
handsome  painting  of  the  old  ship  Con- 
stitution. From  her  mast  head  floated  a 
flag  upon  which  was  emblazoned  in 
golden  letters,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
Below  in  a graceful  scroll,  appeared  : 

“ Nail  to  the  mast  our  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail; 

And  give  her  to  the  God  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale,” 

On  the  left  of  the  rostrum  was  a beauti- 
ful full  rigged  ship,  presented  by  Capt.  J. 
C,  Pettersen  of  Pensacola,  Fla,  This  ex- 
quisite work  of  art  formed  of  natural 
flowers,  was  the  object  of  general  ad- 
miration. 

Opposite  to  the  floral  ship  was  the 
model  of  a full  rigged  ship,  perfect  in  all 
its  details.  This  was  a contribution  from 
the  New  Orleans  Maritime  Association. 

The  sides  of  the  hall  were  decorated 
with  festoons  of  flags  and  appropriate 
quotations.  Prominent  among  the  latter 
were  the  following: 

“Our  navigation  involves  still  higher 
considerations.  As  a branch  of  industry 
it  is  valuable  but  as  a resource  of  defense 
essential.”  Thos.  Jefferson. 

“It  may  be  the  interest  of  foreign 
nations  to  deprive  us  as  far  as  possible  of 
our  active  commerce  in  our  own  bottoms. 

Hamilton. 

“If  America  should  have  vessels  at  all, 
she  should  have  enough  for  all  purposes 
intended  to  do  her  own  carrying,  to  form 
a school  for  seamen,  laying  the  foundation 
of  a navy  and  to  be  able  to  support  her- 
self against  the  interference  of  foreigners.” 

Madison. 

“ The  Merchant  Service  is  the  handw 
maid  of  all  other  industries,  of  agriculture 
and  commerce.  On  the  day  when  the 
freight  trade  is  given  over  to  foreigners 
a mortal  blow  will  be  given  to  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  It  would  be 
an  anomaly  from  a natural  standpoint  to 
concede  the  transport  trade  to  industrial 
rivals.  In  choosing  those  to  export  home 
products  people  are  exposing  themselves 
to  all  kinds  of  foul  play.” 

Bismarck. 
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“To  one  bright  spot  John  Bull  may  turn  trips.  The  contract  is  for  seven  years.  fl 
his  eyes  with  satisfaction.  In  regards  to  London  Globe,  January  22,  1888.  7 

his  mercantile  marine  he  whips  all  crea -/ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  like  it  on  the 

planet.  London  Graphic,  At  the  foot  of  the  hall  were  grouped 

January  21,  1888.  collections  of  tropical  plants  and  flowers. 

The  new  Australian  mail  contract  was  The  approach  to  the  main  entrance  was 
concluded  yesterday  between  the  Post-  COYered  by  a handsomely  decorated  awn- 
master  General  and  the  Orient  bteam  . _ _ , . ^ 

Navigation  Company.  The  payment  will  mS*  Nothing  was  omitted  that  added  to 
be  85,000  pounds  per  annum  for  weekly  the  attractive  appearance  of  the  hall. 
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